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FEDERATIONIST in relation to labor conditions in the Far East. 


The description of the industrial situa- 


tion given in this article is especially valuable, as it gives much information about the Filipinos never 


before printed.— EDITOR. } 


MANILA, P.I., August 7, 790}. 

T HAS been my aim at all times to 
study all sides of the problem. I have 
talked with Government officials, em- 
ployers, newspaper men, travelers, and 

workmen. Observed the latter work in fac- 
tory, shop, and field, and wish to state 
emphatically, at the outset, that consider- 
ing the very small wages paid the Filipino 
workers, the poor and scanty food they 
necessarily live on, they are, next to the 
Chinese, the cheapest and best workers of 
the Orient. 

Their reluctance to work, continually 
harped upon by many employers, is simply 
the natural reluctance of a progressive 





people to work for low wages under bad 
treatment. When wages rise above the level 
of the barest and poorest necessaries of life, 
and where treatment is fair, there Filipinos 
are at work in any numbers required. 

Of course the Filipino worker can not 
successfully compete—cheap as he can live 
—with the Chinese standard of living, 
hence the unceasing vilification of the Fili- 
pino workers by those employers and their 
following, who, seeing near by the unlimited 
supply of cheap Chinese labor, wish these 
islands to be thrown open to such labor, 
not only for the purpose of reducing the 
small wages of the Filipinos, but also to re- 
duce that of the Chinese laborers now here. 
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As one employer stated to me, ‘‘We 
want more Chinese to keep them here for 
one or two years, then ship them back and 
get another lot, for the Chinese I have here 
now are becoming too independent and 
want more pay.”’ 

This man owned an iron foundry and 
was working his employes, about 20 Chi- 
nese and 40 Filipinos, nine hours a day, 
and paying unskilled labor $1 per day 
and blacksmiths, machinists, iron molders, 
boilermakers, and patternmakers from $1.50 
to $2.50 per day. This in Mexican cur- 
recy, which at present is quoted at 245, 
that is, one has to pay $2.45 Mexican for 
$1 of United States currency. Thus this 
man thought that $1 Mexican per day was 
too much for a skilled Chinese or Filipino 
blacksmith. 

Wages paid in these islands to adult male 
labor range from 50 cents to $2.50 per day. 

Mexican currency is meant in this article 
unless gold is specified. 

Female adult labor receives generally 
about one-half paid to male labor. The 
pay of children is still less. 

In the cigar, cigarette, and tobacco fac- 
tory of the Compania General Tabacaleria, 
Manila, the best cigarmakers on the high- 
est grade of cigars get $2.25 per day. 
Middle and lower grades pay from $1 to 
$1.50 per day. The piece-work system pre- 
vails in the cigar department, and here men 
and women cigarmakers are paid the same 
wages for the same kind of work. 

Children receive 40 cents per day. Work- 
ing hours are eight and one half, 

In the cigarette and tobacco departments 
nearly all the employes are women and 
children. Wages of adults average $18 per 
month. Hours are also eight and one half. 
This company employs in its factory about 
4,000 people, the majority of whom are 
women, and there are 500 children. 

Modern American machines are used in 
the cigarette department, excepting that 
cigarettes for Portugal, on account of the 
demand for that kind, are made by hand. 
There is no child labor law on the statutes, 
but the children at work in this factory 
were from 12 to 16 years old. Many small 
children sat near their mothers, ‘‘so the 
mothers can look after them,’’ as the super- 
intendent explained. 

At the Pasig Iron Works, Manila, em- 
ploying usually 75 men and boys, wages 
range from 25 cents to $4 per day, the latter 
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rate being paid to Chinese and Filipino fore- 
men. Journeymen receive from $1.50 to $3 
per day, very few the $3 rate. Some Chi- 
nese are employed here, they, as the mana- 
ger claimed, being better boilermakers and 
blacksmiths, though, as he pointed to a 
Filipino, he said: *‘ This man is as good as 
any Chinese blacksmith I have.’’ The Fili- 
pinos are the better machinists, more readily 
learning the handling of machines, against 
which the Chinese have a strong dislike. 
Hours of labor in these works are from 7 
A. M. to 12 noon and from 1 to 5 P. M. 

At the Cavite arsenal and navy yard there 
are from 2,000 to 3,000 mechanics and 
laborers employed by the United States 
Government, according to work on hand. 
The hours of the American foremen, drafted 
from the Brooklyn and Vallejo navy yards, 
are eight per day, the Filipinos working 
nine and one-half hours. The Americans 
receive highest wages paid for like positions 
in the United States; the Filipinos receive 
from 90 cents to $2.50 per day, the extra 
skilled blacksmiths and a few in other 
branches receiving $2.80 per day. Modern 
machines are in use in nearly all depart- 
ments, and more are being put up, the Fili- 
pinos quickly learning how to handle them. 
On inquiry from several foremen I was told 
that good workmen on machines turned out 
75 per cent of output of American mechan- 
ics in the United States. I was further told 
that with the advantage of some training in 
shops in the United States many of the 
Filipinos working on inachines would equal 
output of American mechanics. 

In the marine engineering department, 
where 580 workers are employed, there was 
one white foreman, and he, only working 
eight hours and the Filipinos nine and one- 
half, the shop thus was left, during some 
part of the day, in entire charge of natives. 
In the ordnance department two Filipinos 
were just finishing, from blue print design, 
a model of a five-inch gun for the exposi- 
tion at St. Louis. The lieutenant supervis- 
ing this work stated it was very difficult and 
well executed. 

There are about three per cent Chinese in 
the working force, mainly carpenters, joiners, 
blacksmiths, and iron molders. They receive 
the same wages as Filipinos with equal 
skill. 

There is no minimum wage in the islands 
for mechanics, the employers or foremen 
advancing men according to skill. Lack of 
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effective labor organization and the further 
fact that workers are continually being 
trained to new machines and new methods 
of work account for differences in wages. 

Conditions in other iron works are about 
the same as in those just mentioned, except 
that, as a rule, in the navy yard wages are 
slightly lower and hours longer than in 
private works. 

In the sail-making department of the 
navy yard the native foreman receives $3 
per day and best paid journeymen $2. 
There is only one American superintending 
the work. While the amount of work per 
man does not equal the output of sailmakers 
in the United States, the quality of work is 
very good and the cost per yard much lower 
than at the Vallejo navy yard. 

In the construction of the United States 
coaling station near Cavite about three 
hundred Filipinos, some Chinese, and a 
few white men are employed. Natives and 
Chinese receive from $1 to $2 per day and 
white men $3.50 gold per day. Hours of 
labor are 10. 

At the San Miguel Brewery, Manila, where 
200 workers are employed, of whom 100 are 
women in the bottling department, the 
hours of labor are from 6.30 A. M. to 12, 
and from 1 P. M. to 6. In the bottling 
department the output is 20,000 bottles per 
day, piece-work prevailing. Washers, for 
instance, receive 10 cents per 100 bottles and 
the best workers wash 1,000 bottles per day. 

Wages in this department range from 50 
cents to $1 per day for 10% hours. A 
German brewer has general charge, the rest 
are Filipinos and a few Chinese tinmakers. 
Output of brewery is 500 hectoliters per day. 
It is good beer, malt being imported from 
the United States and Germany. The owner 
of the brewery is a Filipino. In the cellars 
workers are paid $20 per month. Same pay 
is given other brewery workers. The chief 
engineer gets $450, the second $130, and 
the third $120 per month. Four firemen re- 
ceive each $30 per month, eight oilers from 
$36 to $40, and eight fitters from $40 to 
$90. In the machine shop wages range 
from 80 cents per day to $2. The Chinese 
tinmakers get $60 per month. Repairs were 
being made and new machinery put up. The 
hours of labor in all departments are 10%. 

Wages of building laborers and mechan- 
ics range from $1 tu $3 per day. Quite a 
number of Chinese are employed at this kind 
of work. The hours of labor are 9 and 10. 


The Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific Company 
is constructing extensive docks at Manila, 
under contract from the civil government. 
This company employs about 1,000 Fili- 
pinos to the absolute exclusion of Chinese. 
Mr. Herman Kruse, vice-president of this 
company, states that if one understands the 
Filipinos they prove satisfactory laborers. 
The hours of labor are 10, and wages for 
unskilled labor are $1 per day, and for me- 
chanics, current rate. This company at first 
experienced difficulty in securing and re- 
taining sufficient labor for its rock quarries 
at Mariveles, about thirty miles by steamer 
from Manila, and situated in a sparsely set- 
tled country. Men did not care to stay away 
from their families for a long period. The 
company then built for their workmen nipa 
houses and a cockpit, and transported a 
sufficient number of workmen with their 
families to the newly built village. The 
workmen now are satisfied to stay, and as 
Mr. Hughes stated, ‘‘ the experiment is a 
success.’’ 

The United States transport service em- 
ploys at Manila and vicinity about 2,000 
native laborers loading and unloading ves- 
sels, in cleaning them and handling the car- 
goes in the warehouses. Wages are 50 cents 
gold per day, and hours of labor 10. Capt. 
F. A. Grant stated Filipinos are cheap and 
satisfactory laborers if they are properly 
handled. By referring to the records he 
showed that the transport Dix arrived with 
10,500 tons of cargo, mostly lumber, which, 
as all big vessels anchor in the bay, had to 
be either loaded in launches or rafted. The 
cost of native labor to discharge this cargo 
and raft was $981.38 gold. The cost of all 
labor, including launches, lighters,checkers, 
and stevedores, was $2,973.40 gold, that is, 
28.32 cents per ton. On board of each trans- 
port is a white stevedore who superintends 
the loading and discharge of the vessel. 

The transport Thomas arrived at Manila 
on March 6, 1903. She had on board 1,328 
passengers and soldiers with their baggage, 
also mail. Total cost of discharge was 
$452.13 gold. Later on 537 tons of coal were 
taken on board from lighters and trimmed 
in the bunkers. Cost of labor was $258.75 
gold, or a little over 48 cents gold per ton. 
The cleaning of the Thomas, which has a 
capacity of 1,800 troops, cost $98.50 gold. 
The total expense of unloading, coaling, ‘in- 
cluding price of coal ($5.83 per ton for 537 
tons), cleaning ship inside and out, loading, 
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water, and repairs to engines and boilers 
was $5,468.97. Captain Grant further stated 
that when commercial steamers had freight 
for the department, the cost of lighters and 
labor, with cargo handed into lighters by 
the steamer’s labor, was more than if the 
department’s labor discharges and lighters 
the cargo. Excess of cost is accounted for 
by delay of lighters and lack of skill in man- 
aging native labor by commercial steamers. 

To cite another instance from many more: 
The transport Logan arrived at Manila on 
April 9, 1903, with troops, passengers, 
mail, and freight. The cost of native labor 
for discharging was 28 cents per ton. The 
cost of placing on board on lighters 580 
tons of coal was $131.50 gold, or 22.67 
cents gold per ton. Difference in cost per 
ton is usually caused by delay of lighters 
and state of weather, the bay frequently be- 
ing quite rough. 

At San Felipe, on the River Pasig, there 
are extensive brick kilns in which men and 
women are employed. The former receive 
50 cents, the latter 25 cents for a working 
day of eight hours. At San Pedro Makate, 
in the potteries, wages for men and women, 
respectively, are $1 and 50 cents per eight 
hours. Near by there are stone quarries, 
mainly for rough building and paving 
stones. Workers are paid $1 per day for 
eight hours. At Santa Cruz, Laguna Prov- 
ince, which is an important copra market, 
men and women work in preparing copra, 
receiving from 80 cents to $1 per day of 
eight or nine hours. 

At this place a Filipino who was putting 
up a modern plant for the extraction of 
oil from copra showed me his papers as 
passed chief engineer and electrician, and 
stated it was certainly not true that the 
Filipinos will not engage in continuous 
labor. He added: 

Much has been said about the inability to keep 
a sufficient labor force in the construction of roads 
and other extensive works, but the trouble has 
always been that not enough wages were offered to 
allow the workers to feed themselves and their 
families, if the present high prices for rice and 
other necessaries of life are taken into considera- 
tion. Employers insist on comparing the low 
wages paid under Spanish rule with the wages now 
offered or paid. But somehow they do not care to 
take into consideration the very much increased 
cost of living nor the change in the spirit of the 
people. 

As in all insurrections and revolutions, the plain 
people are promised material advantages, so it was 
done during our wars. And if we add to the desire 
for better conditions created by these promises, the 
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promises since given to the Filipino people by the 
American government, is it any wonder the work- 
ing people are not satisfied with conditions of 
labor which existed under Spanish rule and insist 
on better wages and better treatment ? 

In this discontent lies the best guarantee of our 
progress toward mental, moral, and material im- 
provement. Just to cite an example of low wages 
offered: In the building of the Tarlac road con- 
tractors offered to laborers 60 to 80 cents per day. 
Having to live away from their families, which the 
Filipinos very much dislike, and do the hardest 
kind of work for starvation wages, is it any wonder 
that not enough laborers could be secured at those 
wages? 

But the cry went up in Manila from the em- 
ployers and their subsidized newspapers that the 
Filipino is naturally lazy, that he will not work, 
and the only thing to do to develop these islands 
is to get Chinese labor. The question of wages was 
purposely not referred to by our critics, 
bitterly concluded this certainly industrious 
and intelligent Filipino. 

The civil government has experienced 
considerable difficulty in keeping a suf- 
ficient labor force in the construction of 
the Benguet road, but the wages paid 
are only $1 per day for ten hours and the 
men have to live away from their families. 
As one of the engineers told me, ‘‘we 
certainly made them work while they staid 
with us.’’ Is it any wonder that many 
Filipinos, having to work for 10 hours 
for a little less than 41 cents gold, day 
afier day exposed to the scorching rays 
of a tropical sun, and driven as only our 
strenuous American foremen know how to 
drive laborers, did not show up after the 
first pay day ? 

On the Manila and Dagupan railroad en- 
gineers are paid from $40 to $50 per month 
and trackmen in most places 50 cents per 
day. 

Dock laborers at Manila receive $1 per 
day of ten hours. Seamen on lake and river 
boats receive from $12 to $15 per month 
and food. On seagoing steamers and on 
sailing vessels wages of seamen and firemen 
range from $15 to $30 per month and food. 
United States transports and other Govern- 
ment vessels plying between island ports 
pay $35 to seamen and $45 to firemen. 

In the printing trades pay is from $8 to 
$15 per week, with very few receiving the 
highest rate. Hours of labor are 9 and 10. 

John Foreman, in his ‘‘ The Philippine 
Islands,’’ writing about the conditions of 
the working people under Spanish rule, 
says: 

The average amount of rice consumed by a work- 
ingman is 8 cavans per year. This at $2.25 per 
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cavan is $18. A native’s further necessities are fish, 
an occasional piece of buffalo, betel nut, tobacco, 
six yards of cotton- print stuff, and payment of taxes, 
all of which (including rice) amounts to say $50 
per year, so that a man earning 20 cents per day 
during 300 days can live in luxury, provided he 
has no unforeseen misfortunes. 

Further on he states that wages of laborers 
are usually $8 per month, that is, 31 cents 
per day, counting 26 working days in the 
month. This same writer on several occasions 
refers to the laziness of the natives. How 
could anyone expect people who can live in 
‘‘luxury’’ on the amount of food before 
mentioned to be energetic and industrious? 

The following figures show the cost of 
living at the present time: Rice of Saigon, 
$8.50 per pico; rice of Rangoon, $6 62 per 
pico; rice of Pagasinan (Philippine rice), 
$5 per cavan. A pico is about 1% cavan, 
and one cavan is equal to 16 gallons, 3 
quarts, and 1 pint. Pagasinan rice is pre- 
ferred by the natives, who in cities and vil- 
lages usually buy it by the ganta, 5); of a 
cavan, payin z at present 25 cents per ganta. 

The cost of fish at Manila is 30 cents 
each for a fish weighing from 1% to 2 
pounds. Since killing off of carabaos by rin- 
derpest, very little buffalo meat is sold. It 
is the poorest kind of meat and not liked 
by the natives. Whenever they can afford 
itthey buy ox meat, prices being from 25 
to 50 cents per pound. 

Natives live in nipa houses which cost in 
Manila from $75 to $150 to build. In the 
provinces such a house—a light shack built 
out of bamboo and covered with leaves— 
costs from $30 to $70. 

Ground rent in Manila in the nipa house 
districts is from $3.20 to $4 per month for 
an area of 23 feet by 50 feet. In the prov- 
inces nearly every nipa house is sheltered 
by a few cocoanut or other fruit trees, 
planted by the owner of the house. 

The cost of working clothing per year is 
$30. Cost of Sunday and holiday clothing 
and shoes, $26; total cost of clothing per 
year, $56, for an adult male. 

Cost of food of a native workman is from 
50 to 75 cents perday. Food for a family of 
five costs from 80 cents to $1.20 per day. 
The cheapest a family of five could live in 
Manila is $250 per year, including rent, the 
latter being high. Workmen in Manila live 
very much crowded together, hence there 
is fearful mortality when cholera gets a 
good hold. It must be remembered that in 
all these figures Mexican currency is meant. 
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The cost of living for Americans is, of 
course, much higher. In fact, Manila is the 
dearest place a traveler could come to. No 
American mechanic, unless he receives an 
increase of from 50 to 100 per cent of wages 
paid him in the United States, should come 
here, unless he deliberately courts a lower 
standard of living than he is used to. Be- 
sides, the climate is very hard on all those 
compelled to do continuous manual labor, 
especially soif in the open. The Philippines 
are no field for American mechanics and 
laborers, unless they get positions of foremen 
at high wages. 

Excepting in some of the southern islands, 
where agricultural laborers are paid a daily 
wage, the land is worked by tenants, who 
give the owner one-half of the produce. 
The owner supplies seed and caribaos, 
water buffalos used in plowing. It is custo- 
mary for the owner of the land to advance 
to his tenants rice and other necessaries 
until crops are sold. Nearly all owners 
charge from 75 to 100 per cent interest on 
such advances. For instance, for one cavan 
of rice advanced the tenant must return two 
cavans. Great dissatisfaction among the 
tenants results from this practice, as ten- 
ants are usually in debt. Hence the land is 
very often poorly worked, the tenant op- 
posing to the greed of the landlord passive 
resistance, and both suffer. How injurious 
to both landlord and tenant this system 
works was well demonstrated at Malolos, 
Bulacan Province, Luzon. I made in Manila 
the acquaintance of Mr. Theodore Sandiko, 
a Filipino, who had studied in Europe and 
traveled extensively, was secretary of the 
interior under Aguinaldo, and when the 
war broke out between the Filipinos and 
the United States he was given a com- 
mission as colonel, and, later on, as general 
of the Filipino army. I was invited to visit 
him, and when I went into the provinces 
availed myself of this opportunity. I was 
shown how he worked his tenants. On his 
farm of about 300 acres sugar cane, rice, 
and corn were growing, and all of his land 
was in splendid cultivation. I noticed that 
on the neighboring farms plowing had been 
only commenced; on others the ground had 
not been touched at all for the season. 

Mr. Sandiko explained that while finding 
it necessary to advance to his tenants rice 
and other necessaries of life, he only took 
measure for measure in payment of the 
debts. He besides treated his tenants kindly, 
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and in turn received willing and profitable 
service. On the adjoining farm, belonging 
to the justice of the peace, a Filipino, work 
had not yet commenced, though the land to 
give its full yield ought to have been plowed 
and seeded some time ago. On calling a ten- 
ant of that land, who was leisurely strolling 
along, and asking him under what condi- 
tions he worked, he answered that when he 
made payment for his debt the owner 
allowed him but $6 for a pilon of sugar 
when the market price of a pilon was $10. 

Land owners of a district frequently come 
together shortly before the crops are sold 
and agree among themselves how much 
interest tocharge the tenants on their debts. 
This for the purpose of charging the high- 
est possible rate and at the same time retain 
tenants who then could not leave, finding 
the same conditions prevailing throughout 
the district. Sandiko further stated when 
his tenants did work for him around his 
house or otherwise, aside from working 
their allotted land, he paid them, while 
other owners treated their tenants as serfs, 
ordering them to do all kinds of work with- 
out extra compensation. 

The tenants are usually in debt, and the 
old law which permits the creditor to im- 
prison the debtor for non-payment of debt 
is still in force. The land owners usually as- 
sume the role of the feudal lords of old. 
This condition is aggravated by the custom 
of poor parents giving their children, or, 
theoretically, the ‘‘service’’ of their chil- 
dren, for a debt to the land owner, the lat- 
ter—as the debt is hardly ever paid—thus 
practically owning slaves. The law forbids 
this practice, but it is an old custom, and it 
will take a good deal of education and close 
supervision to overcome it. 

In the report to the executive bureau of 
the Philippine government, made by Senor 
G. Gonzago, governor of the province of 
Cagayan, Luzon, he states: 


Through visits to all the municipalities, the 
undersigned has become convinced of the com- 
plete tranquillity which exists, notwithstanding 
that there has not completely disappeared the hate- 
ful despotism which the higher classes observe 
toward the lower classes in nearly all of the pueblos, 
due to the ignorance of the latter. To destroy this 
power, the education of the lower classes becomes 
necessary. . . . All the pueblos of the province 


should be given American teachers, and there 
should be established institutions of higher learn- 
ing of agriculture, arts, and trades in the provin- 
cial capital for the education of the youth of 
Cagayan. 


Industrial and agricultural conditions in 
the islands are at present very much de- 
pressed. The causes are ravages of war; 
cholera and other epidemic diseases; the 
rinderpest, which swept over the islands, 
killing the great majority of carabaos, ab- 
solutely needed for plowing and used as 
heavy draft animals; the reluctance of agri- 
cultural laborers to continue in the old con- 
ditions of serfdom to the land owners, result- 
ing in poor cultivation of the soil even 
where carabaos can be had; the unsettled 
conditions in many provinces where bands 
of insurgents, now called in Government 
reports and by the newspapers ladrones— 
that is, thieves—make agricultural pursuits 
dangerous unless tribute is paid to these 
bands, which means taxes to the Govern- 
ment and taxes to the ladrones; and last, 
but not least, the continued agitation for 
Chinese labor as the cure for all evils. 

However, the future for the people of 
these island is not dark. As the years pass 
the ravages and cruelties of war will be 
overcome and forgotten. During the present 
year the cholera has not claimed many vic- 
tims. The civil government is taking what 
are believed to be effective methods against 
the rinderpest by inoculating the carabaos 
with serum, and further promising to re- 
lieve this distress by importing 10,000 cara- 
baos from China. The passive resistance of 
agricultural laborers will no doubt force the 
land owners to give more liberal terms to 
their tenants, and experiments like those 
made by Sandiko will also have their in- 
fluence for good. 

The insurgent bands are being closely 
pressed by the constabulary, native troops 
officered by Americans, and more settled 
conditions have of late been established in 
many provinces of Luzon. 

The agitation for Chinese labor, carried 
on only by American and European capita- 
lists and their following, can be stopped by 
the people of the United States. In the 
strongest terms the American Federation of 
Labor should again place itself on record as 
opposed to the admission of Chinese into 
the mainland or any possessions of the 
United States. Then Congress should be 
urged to also place itself on record, by reso- 
lution or otherwise, as opposed to the ad- 
mission of Chinese into these islands. When 
that is done, capital, which at present is 
very much needed to assist the farmers to 
stock their farms with carabaos and better 
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farm implements, and to start new indus- 
tries and improve those that at present lan- 
guishing for want of sufficient capital, will 
realize that it is no longer any use to hold 
out for the big bargain of cheap Chinese 
labor, and will be satisfied to make fair 
profits with Filipino labor, taught and 
directed for some time t- come in mechan- 
ical pursuits by well-paid American foremen. 

It is very evident that if this agitation for 
Chinese labor continues, men with money 
to invest will play the waiting game. It is 
also clear that if Chinese in anv numbers 
are admitted, the people of the United 
States will have to send over an army of at 
least 100,000 men to carry on a war of ex- 
termination against the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands. The Filipinos have proved 
that they can fight for what they consider 
their rights, and they certainly will fight 
and fight hard for their very existence. 
The Filipinos have come in contact with 
the Chinaman for several centuries, and 
they know as well as do the people of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington, that 
where the Chinaman once gains firm foot- 
hold there is no room for men of another 
race. 

Europeans and Americans who have been 
in these islands for many years and know 
the people well, have assured me that there 
is no quicker way of bringing on an insur- 
rection and an interminable war of exter- 
mination than to admit Chinese. And all 
this to what purpose? That some European 
and American capitalists might amass great 
fortunes out of Chinese labor after the great 
majority of the at present willing and peace- 
ful Filipino laborers have been killed off by 
American troops. This is strongly ex- 
pressed, but it is true. 

Government officials in the highest posi- 
tions, when I called their attention to this 
phase of the Chinese labor question, ad- 
mitted the possibility and probability of a 
protracted war if Chinese were admitted. 
And as the Philippines have cost the Amer- 
ican people already thousands of lives and 
about five hundred millions of dollars, not 
counting the many millions that will be 
paid in pensions, it certainly behooves the 
people of the United States to so act in re- 
lation to Philippine conditions as to prevent 
another war and its horrors. 

Besides there are now in the islands a con- 
siderable number of Chinese, variously esti- 
mated between 100,000 and 150,000. They 
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are shopkeepers throughout the provinces 
and mechanics and laborers in Manila and 
vicinity. Originally nearly all the Chinese 
now here were imported under the Spanish 
regime to till the soil, but, outside of a few 
engaged in raising vegetables for kitchen 
use there are none working on the land. 

When proponents of Chinese immigration 
are confronted with the foregoing state- 
ments they answer: ‘‘ We need not have 
unlimited immigration. We could set the 
number at 100,000, and, placing the em- 
ployers under bond, return such imported 
laborers to China in five or ten years.’’ Now 
that this system of forced labor can only be 
made profitable through the fear and exer- 
cise of physical punishment, has been fully 
demonstrated wherever tried. In Australia, 
in Peru, in Chili, and in Hawaii cruelties 
that shame humanity were frequent, and 
this more than anything else caused its 
abolition. 

Another plan set forth is to allow the im- 
portation of Chinese laborers and mechanics, 
and for each such laborer or mechanic a 
Filipino laborer or apprentice is to be em- 
ployed by the impoiter of Chinese labor; 
this for the ostensible purpose of teaching 
the Filipinos how to work. That poorly paid 
slave laborers and mechanics, for that is 
what such contract workers are to all in- 
tents and purposes, would make poor teach- 
ers for free labor can readily be seen. 

Still another plan advanced is that such 
Chinamen could be made to pay a head tax 
of from $100 to $200 in Mexican money, 
and that such money could be used for 
educational purposes. That here again the 
example and detriment of slave labor would 
overcome a hundredfold the anticipated 
benefits of education is equally clear to any 
unprejudiced mind without any further 
statement. 

A good deal has been said of late by 
some learned gentlemen about the great 
benefits that have accrued to the Malays in 
the federated Malay states through the 
importation of Chinese contract laborers. 
Well, those states could not bear any longer 
these benefits (?) and late advices state 
that the governor of that country has pro- 
hibited the further importation of Chinese 
contract laborers. 

In this connection it might be also noted 
that Southern Senators stated on the floor 
of the United States Senate, when laws for 
the territory of Hawaii were passed and an 
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attempt made to continue its slave laws, 
that while they were opposed to slave labor 
on general principles, if slave labor was 
allowed in Hawaii, they would have it in 
the South too. Those who say that while 
slavery under our present policy might 
exist in our new possessions, but that in 
the United States it would be unconstitu- 
tional, should read the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
case of Robert Robertson et al. vs. Barry 
Baldwin. 

According to that decision any state of 
the Union can pass laws making contracts 
to labor legal and enforcible through the 
arrest and imprisonment of the laborer re- 
fusing to work out such contract. 

The civil government is slowly but stead- 
ily proving to the Filipinos that American 
rule is really trying to make the Filipinos 
as fit for self-government as the American 
people are; that the purpose of American 
rule is not the exploitation of the natives, 
but their elevation. Should Chinese be 
allowed in here and the inevitable lowering 
of the already low wages takes place, the 
past work of the commission would be un- 
done, and where now hope of a better day 
is springing up in the hearts of the natives, 
sullen despair and dangerous resentment 
would take its place. 

My investigations as to the present sys- 
tem of exclusion, carried on under the law 
of April 29, 1902, show that so far as it is 
known that it effectively excludes the 
Chinese. Throughout the islands the 
Chinese are being registered; thus i= the 
future once registration closes, Chinese 
somehow smuggled into the islands will be 
detected. 

The trade unions constitute a great mov- 
ing force for the betterment of the condi- 
tions in these islands. With their aid wages 
have been raised and many abuses abolished. 
And though the present system of organiza- 
tion is crude and faulty, steps are now be- 
ing taken to place it on the well-tried trade 
union lines as adopted in the United States, 
and affiliate the movement here with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

For a better understanding of the present 
status of labor organization here a brief his- 
tory will aid. 

In June, 1899, the Filipino workers of 
Manila made the first attempts to organize 
trade unions. Inashort time unions of bar- 
bers, cigarmakers, and tobacco workers, 


clerks, carpenters, wood workers, printers, 
lithographers, and others were formed. No 
attempt at federation was made until the 
return from Spain of Isabello de los Reyes, 
in June, 1901. Reyes had been banished to 
Spain by the Spanish Government for urg- 
ing reforms in the Islands. He quickly suc- 
ceeded in federating the respective unions 
under the name ‘‘ Union Obrera Democrat- 
ica de Filipinas ’’ (The Democratic Labor 
Union of the Philippines), each union being 
therein represented by delegates, retaining 
local organization and local self-government. 

Reyes was chosen president of the U. O. D. 
He held this position for a little over one 
year. Many unions were organized during 
that period, the number of unions compos- 
ing the U. O. D. in June, 1902, being 150, 
situated in Manila and nearby cities, with 
a membership estimated at 20,000. It was 
customary to organize the workmen of a 
large factory into one union; for instance, 
in Manila the cigarmakers, the cigarette- 
makers, and tobacco workers (these trades 
unite in one union) had 30 local unions. 
These local unions of one trade were not 
organically connected like in the United 
States in national unions, but acted jointly 
on call of presidents on questions affecting 
hours and wages. 

As since the American occupation prices 
of all necessaries of life had been steadily 
rising and employers refused advances in 
wages, a number of strikes for better wages 
took place. During the incumbency of 
Reyes my informant estimated that the 
wages of about fifty thousand workers were 
increased 25 per cent and in some cases 
more, as the result of these strikes, the non- 
union men sharing in the benefits with the 
organized. There has heen no decrease in 
the hours of labor, which generally are 9 
and 10. Workers in tobacco and cigar 
factories, where piece-work system largely 
prevails, work about eight and one-half 
hours. 

The local American press and employers 
of labor generally denounced Reyes, resulting 
in his being charged, under an old Spanish 
law, ‘‘with conspiring to raise wages of 
laborers.’’ In September, 1902, he was 
found guilty and sentenced to four months 
in jail. He served two months and was then 
pardoned by Governor Taft. He was given 
to understand that his further activity in 
the labor movement was likely to get him 
into serious difficulties and he left for Japan. 
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He returned recently, but announces that 
he will not assume an active part in the 
labor movement nor in politics; instead will 
attend to his business interests, he owning 
considerable valuable timber land near 
Tarlac. 

Mr. Dominador Gomez was elected presi- 
dent of the U. O. D. when Reyes was ar- 
rested. He reorganized the U. O. D., giving 
it and the president more power. The U. 
O. D. then started a daily paper, Los Obre- 
ros, shares of $1 being sold to members to 
defray cost of printing plant and otherwise 
to be used to advance the paper. Members 
could buy from one share to 1,000. The 
number of shares was limited to 1,000,000. 
Dues of members with subscription to Los 
Obreros were set at $1 per month; without 
Los Obreros, at 20 cents, though in one sec- 
tion subscription to Los Odreros is made to 
appear to be compulsory. 

Members by paying to the U. O. D. $2 
per month were entitled to medical consul- 
tation at the Hotel Quirurgio, conducted by 
Gomez, who is a physician. The U. O. D. 
further had a contract with a firm of law- 
yers, and members paying an additional 20 
cents per member per month to the union, 
were entitled to legal advice. Contracts were 
also made with drug stores and other busi- 
ness houses where members were supposed to 
obtain favorable rates. Section I, article 19, 
read: 


The Democratic Labor Union of the Philippines 
as its capital increases will establish stores, busi- 
nesses, shops, factories, industries, etc., wherein 
the associated workmen may deposit their savings, 
the shares being always of $1 local currency. 

Section 10 of article 13 read: 

When we have elections and native chambers, 
every member of the labor union is under obliga- 
tion to vote for the candidates of the association 
which the general assembly may select. 

No provisions for the creation of a strike 
fund were made, the section dealing with 
this stating in case of strikes theatricals will 
be held and voluntary contributions taken 
up. The individual unions, as far as ascer- 
tainable, practically have no strike funds, 
the dues and demands of the U. O. D. fairly 
well exhausting the paying capacity or wil- 
lingness of the members. Dr. Gomez, be- 
sides being president of the U. O. D., is 
also president of the partido nacional. The 
partido federal can be considered the party 
in power, for the Filipinos appointed to 
various offices compose it with their follow- 
ing. That party considers the American 
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occupation as accomplished and permanent. 
The partido nacional has for its underlying 
motive to secure, through agitation along 
constitutional lines, from the United States 
independence for the Philippine people. It 
is the popular party. 

It can be readily seen that an organiza- 
tion like the U. O. D., with such rules and 
under such conditions, was short-lived. 
The collapse came when, on May 29, 1903, 
Dr. Gomez was arrested, charged with un- 
lawfully diverting the funds of the U. O. D.; 
with being at the head of an illegal organi- 
zation which was not registered as the law 
directs, and which attempted to raise the 
wages of laborers; with selling shares in the 
printing department of the U. O. D., after 
representing that it was a duly incorporated 
company, and with communicating with 
ladrone bands and with aiding and abetting 
them. After seven days in jail, during 
which time bail was refused, Gomez was re- 
leased on $15,000 gold bail. The case is 
now dragging in the courts. When Gomez 
was arrested the U. O. D. was ordered dis- 
solved and its affairs placed in the hands of 
a receiver, the U. O. D. not being able to 
meet its obligations. 

Realizing after a short investigation that 
immediate steps to reorganize the labor 
movement along trade union lines were ab- 
solutely necessary to prevent disintegration 
of some of the unions and the spread of the 
dangerous feeling that while the prices of 
the necessaries of life were rising the Gov- 
ernment was suppressing the unions, thus 
leaving the working people at the entire 
mercy of the employing class without the 
means and possibility of redress, I had 
several interviews with the officers of the 
U. O. D. and with Gomez after his release, 
also with committees from the unions, and 
issued on June 13, 1903, the address given 
below, read at a meeting of 400 delegates 
from the unions of Manila. 

Some opposition and misunderstanding 
was encountered and the whole matter re- 
ferred to a committee. At last opposition 
and misunderstanding ceased, the principles 
laid down in the address were adopted by 
the committee, and we proceeded to draft a 
constitution for a new federation, in con- 
formity with the constitution of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. In a few days it 
is expected to be ready for submission ‘to 
the delegates selected by the unions to act 
on this matter. 
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ADDRESS ISSUED JUNE 13, 1903. 
To the Filipino Working People: 

As commissioner of the American Federation of 
Labor I give fraternal greetings to the working 
people of the Philippine Islands, assuring them 
that the organized workers of the United States of 
America sympathize with the efforts of the Filipino 
workers to improve their conditions through or- 
ganization along trade union lines. 

We, as workers, «lemand a fair share of the prod- 
uct of our labor. We have found that if we are 
not organized, the harder we labor the less we 
receive, the richer become our employers. But 
through the power organization gives the workers 
they have received, where organization has heen 
persisted in and carried to success along well-tried 
lines, a fairer and fairer share of the products of 
their labor, their wages have increas: d, their 
hours of labor decreased, and their treatment by 
employers and foremen bettered. 

This progress of the workers has been slow. At 
certain periods and by certain governments the 
organization of the working people has been pro- 
hibited. The organizations were dissolved by the 
courts, the leaders banished or imprisoned. UIti- 
mately the trend of civilization making the organi- 
zation of capital as well as that of labor necessary. 
In all civilized countries the organization of the 
workers along trade union .ines is not now inter- 
fered with by the governments. 

In a few European countries where the workers 
but recently commenced to organize, the unions, 
besides trying to decrease the hours of labor of 
their members and increase their wages, thus 
giving them opportunity for mental and moral de- 
velopment, have and are attempting to either form 
political parties in opposition to the government in 
power, or to support directly or indirectly a party. 
or parties in opposition to the government. The 
inevitable results have been that the parties in 
power have struck back, succeeding again and 
again in disrupting the unions of the workers. In 
such countries the wages of the workers remain 
low, their hours of labor long, and treatment bad. 
Gradually nearly everywhere the workers learned, 
however, that they gained most as workers by ex- 
cluding politics from their unions and making such 
unions the fighting instruments, along strictly 
trade union lines, against the injustice of the em- 
ployers. The trade unions in the United States, in 
England, and other countries, where the condi- 
tions of the workers are the best, are organized on 
the latter plan, of the workers, by the workers, for 
the workers. 

The trade unions in the United States, while not 
permitting themselves to be used for this or that 
political party, nevertheless encourage the members 
to closely watch political affairs, supporting as in- 
dividuals such men or parties as are most favorable 
to the working people. 

This policy has increased the membership of the 
trade unions in the United States to over 2,000,000; 
is steadily decreasing the hours of labor; increasing 
wages, and by the force of numbers and moral 
pressure securing better and better Jaws for the 
American workers, and placing them on a higher 
and higher social, industrial, moral, and intel- 
lectual level. 

What has been done in Europe, what has been 
done in America for the workers, can be done for 
the workers in the Philippine Islands, provided 


the workers in the Philippine Islands are willing 
to profit by and accept the lessons the workers of 
other countries had to learn through many years 
of sacrifice and suffering. 

Now some words as to the details of trade union 
organization: 

First. The trade unions being composed of the 
workers, by the workers, and for the workers, only 
workers of the respective trades and callings are 
permitted to be active meml ers, and only active 
members are chosen as Officers. 

Second. The respective unions retain the direc- 
tion of their affairs to themselves, the chosen offi- 
cers but executing the laws and orders made by 
the unions. Thus real democracy is fostered and 
the power of the officers limited. 

The finances of the unions are collected and used 
in the following manner: Each union decides for it- 
self how much its members shall pay into the treas- 
ury of the union. In the United States such dues 
range from 25 cents to $2 (gold) per member per 
month. The collection and disbursement of such 
funds are regulated by the best methods, so that 
neither careless nor dishonest officers of the unions 
can neglect or betray their trust. The funds of the 
unions are deposited in safe banks and can only 
be withdrawn upon order of the union under safe- 
guards agreed upon before by the union and the 
banks. The union’s funds are used to defray the 
running expenses of the union, such as rent of 
hall, officers’ salaries, stationery, etc. The unions 
always try to have small running expenses, so that 
a defense fund can be built up to sustain the mem- 
bers and their families in food and clothing when 
a strike is ordered by the union for higher wages 
or shorter hours, or against a reduction in wages, 
or when members are discharged by employers be- 
cause they belong to a union. The unions in the 
United States and Europe have long ago realized 
that their very existence depends upon the build- 
ing up of such defense funds, knowing that just 
as an army without guns and ammunition, no mat- 
ter how large in numbers, would be at the mercy 
of the small well-armed enemy, so the unions with- 
out defense funds would be at the mercy of the 
employers. 

he individual unions federate with other unions, 
so that when necessity arises the unions can 
quickly and effectively help each other. Only a 
small part of the money collected by the unions 
from the members is paid to such federations, and 
the delegates comprising such federations have 
only limited powers, mainly advisory, the govern- 
ing power, such as the ordering of strikes; the 
disbursement of the union’s funds, the fining or 
expulsion of members, being always retained by 
the unions themselves. 

Well-tried friends of the labor unions, not actual 
wage-workers, are sometimes elected honorary 
members; such honorary members can not, how- 
ever, hold office in the union. 

Upon such lines, briefly stated, the labor move- 
ment of Europe and America is formed. The ex- 
periences and sacrifices of the past and present 
demonstrate the usefulness, the strength of such a 
labor movement for the benefit of the workers. 

As commissioner of the American Federation of 
Labor, while primarily here to investigate the labor 
conditions, the claim being made in the United 
States by the agents of the employers that there is 
a great scarcity of labor in the Philippine Islands 
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and that Chinese are absolutely needed for the de- 
velopment of these islands, 1 am ready to give 
what time and energy I can spare toward the or- 
ganization of the Filipino workers along the be fore- 
mentioned trade union lines, -o that, as in Porto 
Rico and in the Hawaiian Islands, where the 
American Federation of labor has helped the 
workers to secure the right of organization and 
thereby better conditions, the influence and experi- 
ence of the American labor movement can aid the 
workers of the Philippine Islands to attain better 
industrial conditions, to secure industrial peace 
and prosperity. 
I am, fraternally, yours, 
Ep. ROSENBERG, 
Commissioner, A. F. of L. 


This address has since been published in 
kl Renacimiento, a daily paper issued in the 
Spanish and Tagalog languages. 

On June 21 Governor Taft returned from 
Baguio, the summer capital of the civil gov- 
ernment, and on the 23d I had an interview 
with him, desiring to know the attitude of 
the governor toward the organization of the 
workers. He said he favored the organiza- 
tion of the workers in trade unions, and had 
so stated, but that the Union Obrera Demo- 
cratica de Filipinas of late had only harmed 
the cause of the workers, and the courts had 
to interfere. He wished success to the pres- 
ent movement to organize the workers on 
proper trade union lines. He referred me 
also to certain portions of his report for the 
year ending October 1, 1902. I quote the 
following: 

During the year 1902 there has been a movement 
for the organization of labor in the city of Manila, 
which doubtless will spread to other parts of the 
Islands. It has been regarded, because of abuses 
which crept in, as an unmixed evil. I can not think 
it to be so. If properly directed, it may greatly 
assist what is absolutely necessary here, to wit, the 
organization of labor and the giving to the laboring 
class a sense of the dignity of labor and of their 
independence. The labor organizations in the city 
of Manila are very much opposed to the introduction 
of Chinese labor, and their declaration upon this 
point will find ready acquiescence in the minds of 
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all Filipinos with but few exceptic ns. The truth is 
that, from a political standpoint, the unlimited in- 
troduction of the Chinese into these islands would 
be a great mistake. I believe the objection on the 
part of the Filipinos to such a ccurse to be entirely 
logical and justified. The development of these 
islands by Chinamen would be at the expense of 
the Filipino people, and they may very well resent 
such a suggestion. 

In dealing with the labor conditions in 
these Islands I am only referring to the 
6,000,000 of Christian natives. Very little of 
a really authentic nature is known about 
the non-Christian hill and mountain tribes. 
And the Moros, the Mohammedan Malays, 
have their polygamy and their slaves with 
the consent of the Government. To show 
the difference, the other day a jockey in 
Manila was sentenced to eight years’ im- 
prisonment for bigamy. He had three wives. 
In considering conditions in the Philippines 
this great difference among the people of 
certain islands and in the mountains should 
always be kept in mind. 

Recently in the city of Manila an electri- 
cal workers’ union and a_ typographical 
union, both composed of Americans, have 
been formed and charters applied for from 
the respective national unions. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that it is 
my firm belief that the trade unions in these 
islands will rapidly grow in numbers and 
membership; that better wages will in future 
be paid the workers, making them better 
producers and better consumers, so that the 
prosperity of the Islands will not have to de- 
pend on the export of their surplus products, 
but rather on the consumption of such prod- 
ucts by a well-paid, intelligent, independent 
and industrious working class. Then, and 
only then, will peace and prosperity be per- 
manent and the distrust, not to say hatred, 
which many Filipinos bear against the 
Americans be replaced by esteem and 
friendship. 





EDUCATION AND EMANCIPATION. 


GEORGE McA. MILLER. 


HE sign of equality might be sub- 
stituted for ‘‘and’’ in the caption 
of this article. It would then be an 
algebraic equation. 

Simplification of this equation to the point 
of revealing the value of either or both 
members will aid in the solution of the social 





problem. This makes an effort at simplifi- 
cation worth while, even though the pros- 
pect of success be remote. 

It may first be noted that the equation is 
a fact and not a fiction. Each member is an 
equivalent of ‘‘freedom.”” Things which are 
equal to the same thing are equal to each 
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other. Education is freedom of mind and 
body. Emancipation is freedom of body and 
mind. 

The achievement of either is impossible, 
in any complete sense, without the achieve- 
ment of the other. Noslave can be educated. 
No one who is educated can be enslaved. 

The education of the master class led to 
the emancipation of the chattel slave. No 
weapon, physical, mental, or moral, used by 
the slave or on his behalf, was responsible 
for his freedom. When the master class saw 
that the ownership of the slave was less prof- 
itable than the ownership of his labor power, 
chattel slavery ceased. The emancipation of 
the negro in America is an apparent but nota 
real exception. The master class interested 
in that emancipation was not confined to the 
slave holder. The ruling powers of the mas- 
ter class at the beginning of the war of 1860 
are said to have expressed themselves to 
this effect. That the war would destroy 
slavery; that such a result was desirable; 
that the direct ownership of labor carried 
with it thecare of the laborer; that control of 
labor by means of capital was more desirable. 

Authenticity of the Hazzard circular 
aside, the whole conduct of the leaders of 
the master class was in direct line with its 
alleged contents. 

The emancipation of the serfs at the de- 
cline of feudalism and the more recent 
abolition of serfdom in Russia were due to 
the same cause—economic education of the 
master class. 

The alleged wars for liberty had nothing 
directly to do with the freedom of either slave 
or serf. Wars waged ostensibly for religious 
and political liberty did in some instances 
enlarge the master class by forcing the 
ruling few toshare their power with a larger 
number. King John and the barons and the 
Magna Charter affair illustrate this fact. 
Most wars have had some educational value. 
The crusaders are the best examples of 
this. Aside from this educational effect no 
sort of war or strife has contributed much 
to radical emancipation. 

The term ‘‘wage slave’’ is repudiated by 
most wage-earners. It is not denied by any, 
however, that the wage system carries with 
it a subject condition of the worker. In- 
dustrial emancipation of some sort is, there- 
fore, the goal of organized labor. 

As education of the master class emanci- 
pated the slave and the serf, will it not also 
emancipate the wage-earner ? 


The present struggle for emancipation 
differs from those of the past in this: No 
educational appeal to the economic class 
interests of the master class can now be 
made. When domination by means of 
economic power ends there is nothing to 
take its place. The only kind of education 
which could lead the capitalist class to abdi- 
cate is the altruistic sort. This they are 
not capable of accepting to an extent that 
would produce general results. 

Economic education of the subject class 
must now play the role which economic 
education of the master class played in the 
emancipation of the slave and the serf. The 
educational appeal to class interests in the 
new emancipation can be made only to the 
subject class. 

To have made this appeal to the slave or 
serf would have been futile, if it had been 
possible. They had no means of achieving 
their emancipation. They had neither po- 
litical nor economic power with which to 
contend for it. The present system is often 
adversely compared with slavery and serf- 
dom. The comparison is not logical. 

The education of the master class which 
led to the emancipation of the slave and 
the serf may have been unethical. It is 
open to this charge because it made no pro- 
vision for the abolition of class distinctions. 
This charge can not be sustained against the 
class education of the subject class in the 
present conflict. The new emancipation 
would abolish all economic classes. Such 
education, therefore, though in appearance 
selfish, is in fact altruistic. The class in- 
cludes all but a small fraction of the race. 
This makes the appeal to the selfishness of 
the individual infinitesimal. Race selfish- 
ness, in any base sense, is impossible. 

The means of education are economic 
events, labor unions, and the school. 

Economic events for emancipation need 
better interpretation. The school should be 
the interpreter. 

The labor union is not effective without 
wise leadership and intelligent membership. 

The ballot in the hand of the uneducated 
voter is no means of emancipation. The 
ballot without education is a snare. 

That the school may be made to serve 
these purposes it must not be controlled by 
those who do not want these purposes ac- 
complished. The public school is as yet 
comparatively free from the political ma- 
chine. No other part of our governmental 
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machinery can be as easily controlled by or- 
ganized labor as this. It could enter this 
field without violating the non-partisan doc- 
trine held by most unions. By so doing it 
could make the public school a mighty power 
for industrial emancipation. To neglect this 
opportunity for another decade is to allow the 
school to become a bulwark of the enemy. 

Higher education is already largely mo- 
nopolized by those opposed to industrial 
emancipation. This is chiefly the result of 
private endowments. Any attempt to change 
the character of such institutions at present 
would be futile. The only favorable feature 
of the case is that they do not develop 
formidable foes of progress. The impracti- 
cability of the education which they give 
makes it ineffective even for obstructionary 
purposes. 

But there is no reason why those who 
favor industrial emancipation should be de- 


nied the means of higher education. They 
can have schools which will give them the 
broadest culture attainable, and at the same 
time teach the doctrine of industrial emanci- 
pation. It has already been demonstrated 
that it is possible to conduct schools of 
higher education not only without endow- 
ments, but with industrial departments in 
which a large part of the expenses of the 
student may be earned, not only without 
interfering with his intellectual progress, 
but rather augmenting it in a most practical 
manner. 

If organized labor will give its influence 
and patronage for such institutions of higher 
education and have a voice in the manage- 
ment of the public schools in keeping with 
its numerical strength, insisting on practical 
rather than ornamental education, in less 
than a decade education can be made to 
equal emancipation. 





UNIONS AND ECONOMIC BETTERMENT. 


CLARENCE E. ACKERSTROM, 


GENER \L SECRETARY-TREASURER AMALGAMATED RUBBER WORK. RS. 


N reviewing the achievement of the 
American Federation of Labor, year 
by year, one is impressed by the ever 
increasing tendency to economic better- 

ment among the laboring classes as influ- 
enced and represented by that body. 

It has always been a primary object of 
the labor organizations to secure the high- 
est possible rate of wages, for they believe, 
and experience has proved tne theory true, 
that no class of society other than them- 
selves will care for the material welfare of 
the workers. 

A great and increasing percentage of 
wage-earners are receiving a larger income 
than formerly. The necessaries of life, it is 
true, have likewise increased in number, 
but the whole standard of living is rising. 

The increase in wages among the labor- 
ing classes has been attained along with 
shorter hours of toil, and the custom so 
prevalent in the days of our forefathers, 
who ‘‘lived to work, rather than worked to 
live,’ is rapidly dying out in our modern 
industrial civilization, and not without 


effect, for the shorter hours, especially the 
eight-hour day—the coveted goal of the 
American Federation of Labor—have im- 
proved the wage-earners mentally, physic- 
ally, and morally. Their lives and those 
of their families have been lengthened and 
their spare time has been largely devoted to 
educational pursuits. 

These and other advances are directly or 
indirectly due to the length of the working 
day, a cause of infinite importance to the 
wage-earners. They believe that while on 
the one hand long hours are liable to inca- 
pacitate them earlier in life and likewise 
lower their wage income, on the other 
hand shorter hours will advance them in 
character and intelligence. 

The permanency of the labor organiza- 
tions is assured, for the laboring classes are 
being fast educated to the necessity of unions 
to aid in their struggle for existence. The 
emplovers also are recognizing them, at least 
in their business plans, if not in their af- 
fections. 

The trade unions are a necessity for the 
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security of health; as a means of securing 
the introduction of safety appliances in 
factories, railroads, and other places of em- 
ployment; to guard against dangerous ma- 
chinery. 

As an insurance against non-employment, 
some of the unions are proving themselves 
an immense factor as a preventive against 
pauperism, especially the larger interna- 
tionals of the American Federation of Labor, 
which are yearly expending vast sums of 
money to relieve their members who are out 
of work. 

The trade unions, as a factor in economic 
betterment, may be aptly but briefly sum- 
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marized in the words of Prof. R. T. Ely, a 
careful student of labor economics, who says: 


The labor movement in its broadest terms is the 
effort of men to live the lives of men. It is a sys- 
tematic, organized struggle of the masses to obtain 
primarily more leisure and larger economic re- 
sources; but that is not by any means all, because 
the end and purpose of all is a richer existence for 
the toilers, and that with respect to mind, soul, and 
body. Half conscious though it be, the labor move- 
ment isa power pushing toward the attainment of 
the purpose of humanity; in other words, the end 
of the growth of mankind—namely, the full and 
harmonious development in each individual of all 
human faculties—the faculties of working, per- 
ceiving, knowing, loving; in fact, the development 
of whatever capabilities of good that there may be 
in man. 





THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN MONTREAL. 


CoLin McKay. 


N French-speaking Canada the labor 

movement, as represented by the Amer- 

ican Federation of Labor, has had to 

contend with conditions of a peculiar 
character, conditions offering obstacles to its 
progress not met with in other parts. In the 
first place, the French Canadian, with his 
pride in the traditions of his race, is very 
conservative. He possesses, no doubt, the 
characteristics of the typical Frenchman, 
but with modifications and in a_ lesser 
degree. He is less emotional, less impul- 
sive, and consequently not easily enthused 
with new ideals and new principles. 

His loyalty to his language isolates him. 
He does not appreciate the American spirit, 
and because the radical literature of old 
France does not reach him he knows little 
or nothing of the proletariat movement of 
the Old World. Naturally, his passionate 
fondness for his traditions and his compara- 
tive isolation makes him slow to respond to 
movements involving a radical readjustment 
of his ideas and manner of life. 

In the second place, the climate in its 
effect on industry produces economic con- 
ditions decidedly unfavorable to the cfficient 
organization of workingmen. A labor or- 
ganization here is usually only effective in 
the spring. and consequently unions have 
had a habit of springing up like mushrooms 


at that time of the year and passing out of 
existence as soon as they effected their 
object or failed to effect it. 

In face of these difficulties the labor 
movement in Quebec has, nevertheless, 
made considerable progress. In Montreal, 
the metropolis of Canada, its progress 
during the past four years has been really 
remarkable. 

After proving the futility of the isolated 
method of organization, the French Cana- 
dian workingmen have come to realize that 
their chief hope of salvation lies in identify- 
ing themselves with the movement allied 
with the American Federation of Labor. In 
Montreal practically all the trade organiza- 
tions, formed during the independent regime, 
have affiliated with the internationals of 
their respective trades, and all new unions 
recently organized have taken out charters 
from an international brotherhood. 

The organization of the Federated Trades 
and Labor Council, four years ago, marked 
the beginning of a new era in the labor 
movement of Montreal. At its inception 
this council was composed of delegates from 
four unions; at present it represents more 
than 50 bona-fide trade unions and a mem- 
bership of over 25,000. 

The movement to consolidate the labor 
forces of Montreal under the federated 














“AN IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT” 


council was attended with considerable dif- 
ficulty. Its amazing progress sufficiently 
indicates the strength of the appeal the 
American Federation of Labor makes to 
French Canadians. 

The importance the labor movement has 
assumed in Montreal may be judged from 
the fact that several French and English 
papers employ labor correspondents and 
daily devote considerable space to the doings 
of local unions. 

The reflex action of this publicity on the 
movement in general is very beneficial. 

While the French Canadian workingmen 
have, for the reasons referred to, been slow 
to organize, they very frequently develop, 
under proper discipline, into the best possible 
union men. Among well-established organ- 
izations the esprit de corps is remarkable. 

The French-speaking workingmen are 
not only numerically, but relatively, much 
better organized than their English speaking 
confreres. While there are about three 
French to one English speaking person in 
Montreal, the proportion of French trade 
unionists to English is probably six to one. 
Various causes are responsible for this, chief 
among them being the dual educational 
systems. Two semi-public school systems, 
which are in themselves manifestations of 
race and religious prejudices, are not con- 
ducive to the promotion of relations of inti- 
macy between the races. While the educa- 
tion of the people is left in the hands of 
diverse and opposing influences, the Pre- 
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mier’s ideal of a united people, who are 
Canadians first and foremost and French 
and English only incidentally, is unattain- 
able. Under present circumstances the 
French and English never come to fully 
understand one another, and consequently 
there is little inclination to unity of effort 
in matters of mutual interest. 

As the French-speaking element are gen- 
erally the majority in any trade, the English 
feel that their influence can not count for 
much, and this deters them from taking 
much interest in the movement. Many 
unions are composed entirely of French; in 
others they are both French and English; 
but in only two trades, those of the printers 
and machinists, have there been locals for 
English-speaking men only. The presiding 
officer of a mixed union must understand 
both languages, and is therefore usually a 
Frenchman. With characteristic courtesy, 
some unions where the French are greatly 
in the majority transact their business 
wholly in English for the benefit of two or 
three English members. 

In dealing with French-Canadian work- 
ingmen international officers would do well 
to remember that they are more susceptible 
in their present stage of development to 
the influence of a forceful personality than 
to a new principle, however pregnant with 
possibility; and that their peculiar position 
on this continent makes them very sensitive 
and very prone to resent gratuitous inter- 
ference with their conduct of their affairs. 





“AN IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT.” 


C. A. PETERSON, 


SECRETARY INTERNATIONAL CARRIAGE AND WAGON WORKERS. 


VERY sane person sees and recog- 
nizes that organized capital is en- 
gaged in a battle to the finish. It 
is the trade unions against the 

trusts, the union workingman against the 
monopolist. To get an idea. of what the 
final outcome of this industrial war may be, 
it behooves us to investigate the cause of 
this bitter struggle. That this is a condition, 
and not a theory, which confronts the labor- 


ing men throughout the country no one can 
deny. 

The heavy iron hand of corporate might 
is being felt in every department of manual 
toil. The man who reads and thinks no 
longer entertains the opinion that there can 
be permanent peace and harmony between 
the capitalist and the laboring man if the 
industrial system demands profit at the ex- 
pense of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
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happiness. The document of national liberty, 
the federal constitution and the organic law 
of every state of our union do not seem to be 
entirely successful in placing the strong 
arm of protection around the rights and 
liberties of that great army of men and 
women who are camped on the industrial 
field, waging a ceaseless battle for the right 
to live. 

There are two armies pitched against 
each other on the industrial field of the 
world. The capitalists are dominated by a 
contemptuous desire to enslave their fellow- 
citizens and plunder them to their hearts’ 
content. The workingmen have been in 
many instances a degraded, ignorant, down- 
cast army, deprived of many conditions es- 
sential to a happy existence, but they are 
gradually becoming conscious of a right to 
live and to enjoy as much of their labor as 
they produce. 

The capitalists, although limited in num- 
ber, appropriate many of the means of life. 
They take possession of the factories, ma- 
chinery, public institutions, even the mili- 
tary, and often dominate the church, which 
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is supposed to preach love and devotion 
among the children of God. 

The battle of the trade unions is the battle 
of every man and woman who labors with 
hand or brain, and the victory won in one 
part of the country will shed its rays of light 
upon toiling humanity throughout the world. 

Every member of organized labor and 
every individual whose heart beats in har- 
mony with the principles of justice can be a 
factor in the battle for the down-trodden 
victims of wage slavery. The trade union 
is, in short, the bud of social progress. It 
has its natural laws as everything else. No 
labor leader can be credited with being the 
creator of the labor movement. The cause 
of unionism is to be found in the instincts 
of self preservation and mutual aid. 

The trade union is a natural and legiti- 
mate organization, and must be dealt with 
as a natural agency in the struggle with the 
capitalist class. For upon labor depends 
the presentation of human freedom, and 
only through self sacrifice on the part of 
the toilers can liberty be saved from the 
ruthless hands of the non-producer. 





ORGANIZED LABOR IN AUSTRIA. 


HANS FEHLINGER, 


VIENNA, September 1, 1903. 
RGANIZED labor in this country is 
progressing. Unorganized trades 
work longer hours for less pay than 
the union men. The unorganized 

are slowly but steadily coming into line. 
The condition of the labor market during 
the recent months was rather unfavorable. 
The statistics of the employment offices show 
that on the average in June of this year 178 
applications were made for every 100 situa- 
tions offered, as compared with 171 in May. 
A number of remarkable strikes occurred 
in the last months. The glass workers in 
the Iser Mountains, in Northern Bohemia, 
to the number of 2,000, have fought out a 
strike of about two months’ duration, and 
have been successful in increasing their 


wages and bettering the general conditions 
of employment. 

In Trieste 700 cabinet makers struck and 
succeeded in reducing the hours of labor 


from 10 to 9, and in some cases 9'% per day; 
an increase in wages was not obtained, only 
some improvements in overtime rates. 

In Vienna the leather workers were locked 
out; the employers tried to introduce the 
piece-work system and extend the hours of 
labor. After some weeks the lockout 
ended in favor of the workmen. A strike 


of the locksmiths recently occurred in 
Vienna; some hundred union men were 
affected. The difficulty was settled by a 


joint conference of the masters and the rep- 
resentatives of the Austrian metal trades 
federation. The terms of settlement are a 
victory for the journeymen. Besides these 
disputes there were a number of minor 
difficulties which have been settled. 

At the fourth Austrian trade union con- 
gress a resolution was adopted recommend- 
ing the system of joint trade agreements as 
a satisfactory method of securing industrial 
peace. The resolution was not based merely 
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on theoretical grounds, but came as the re- 
sult of experience in various industries 
through a period long enough to convince 
those who have participated in the work 
that by industrial conciliation many troubles 
can be averted, and both sides, employers 
and workmen, may profit. 

Collective bargaining is favored in Aus- 
tria by those trades having relatively strong 
organizations of workmen as well as of em- 
ployers. In the twelve years of the joint 
agreement in the printing trade there has 
not been a strike or lockout, except occa- 
sionally in a single office; such minor diffi- 
culties have soon been settled by the officers 
of the unions. The first of this sort of trade 
agreements was entered upon only after a 
prolonged strike; but there are indications 
that the experience in the printing trade is 
observed with profit by other industries. 

In recent years, and also in the first half 
of the current year, a number of joint 
agreements were reached in this country 
and thus industrial peace secured in certain 
crafts. 

There may be expected an increasing 
number of collective trade agreements as 
trade unionism progresses. 

The Austrian labor council, an institu- 
tion composed of representatives of work- 
men,employers, sociologists, and delegates of 
different executive departments of the gov- 
ernment, recently appointed a commission 
to investigate the problem of the unem- 
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ployed. Statistics will be collected by the 
commission to ascertain the extent of un- 
employment. The workmen are represented 
on the commission by Mr. J. Smitka, of the 
Federation of Trade Unions in Vienna. 

Of the mere remarkable events in the 
Austrian trade union world there is to be 
noted the formation of a general union of 
mine workers, where formerly some six or 
seven different local unions existed, having 
an aggregate membership of 3,163 on De- 
cember 31, 1902. The number of members 
of the newly formed consolidated union has 
increased to about 6,000 up to the present 
writing. 

The unions of textile workers, wood 
workers, and other trades held their an- 
nual conventions in Vienna. 

The Austrian Central Statistical Commis- 
sion recently published some interesting facts 
concerning the number of working children 
in Austria. There were registered by the 
school authorities 3,207,674 children be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 14 for compulsory 
school attendance; of these children 51,781 
were employed in manufactures and com- 
merce, against 103,010 that were employed 
in agriculture, domestic service, and mis- 
cellaneous employment. As far as agricul- 
tural employment is concerned, only those 
children receiving wages for their services 
are included in the above figures. Of the 
whole number of working children 84,419 
were boys and 70,572 were girls. 





The better day must soon be here, 
So many workers are 

Within the field and hard at work; 
We see, and not afar, 

The harvest that must soon be reaped, 
Rewarding men for toil; 

The evil day is almost past 
That can their efforts foil. 


Too long the selfishness of man 
Hath seemed the world to sway; 
And let us use all efforts now 
To win the better day; 
When man in loving brotherhood 
Shall gladly learn to live, 
And deem life’s brightest crown is won, 
When pleasure he can give. 


—MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


A DAMAGE A secret society has been formed in the city of Chicago, call- 


«oh ing itself the Anti-Boycott Society. It threatens to proceed 
TION TO against the editor of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for 
SCARE OR Poe , ‘ . , , 

INTIMIDATE alleged participation in a boycotting conspiracy against some 
US-WELL! one placed, or about to be placed, on the ‘‘ We Don’t Pat- 


tronize List’’ of the American Federation of Labor. A damage suit is to be 
brought by the boycotted employer, and this secret society is to assume the 
cost of the suit. Being secret, it can command neither confidence nor respect, 
since it may conceivably be organized for blacklisting or blackmailing pur- 
poses, or to provide a few impecunious shysters with a little business at 
the expense of foolish, misguided, and incapable employers. 

We have, apropos of this contemplated ‘‘ suit,’’ a very funny editorial 
from the Chicago Chronicle, a reckless, ignorant, and stupid sheet which 
hopes to get advertising from the Parry sort of employers by constant vilifi- 
cation and abuse of labor organizations which it calls ‘‘ strike societies.’’ 
We can not argue with anonymous libelers, or crazy sheets; but the ‘‘ dam- 
age suit’’ with which the notoriety-seeking lawyers of the secret society 
threaten us requires some attention. 

We have for years advocated, and shall continue to advocate, without 
the slightest fear, the right of labor—nay, the duty of labor—to withdraw its 
patronage and favor from its enemies, and to bestow them on its friends. In 
other words, we insist upon the right, legality, and morality of peaceable 
boycotting. 

No man, we hold, can compel another to trade with him, to have friendly 
intercourse with him, or to confer benefits upon him. 

We have a right to choose our tailor, grocer, butcher, shoemaker, etc. 
We do not think any court in the United States will deny these propositions. 

Further, we assert that, what each individual member of a trade union 
may legally do, the union as a body may legally do. 

Only a few weeks ago a judge of the United States District Court, in 
deciding a case against labor, laid down the following principles: 


An agreement by any number of persons to do a lawful thing is not a conspiracy. 

Employers have a right to maintain and circulate a ‘‘ Blacklist,’ provided the con- 
tents of the list be truthful. 

Employers may deprive men of opportunities to earn a livelihood, and may destroy 
an organization of employes, by means of a “ truthful ’’ blacklist. 








The majority of the capitalistic papers which commented on this 
decision at all indorsed it as good sense and good law. Yet most of these 
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papers, we do not doubt, loyally indorse the silly threats of the Chicago 
Anti-Boycott Association. 

Now the report of the Anthracite Arbitration Commission (Judge Gray, 
chairman) concedes the legality of ‘‘ primary’’ boycotting. That is, it con- 
cedes the right of any number of workmen to withdraw their patronage and 
publish the facts, of course—since it is no abuse of free speech to publish 
facts—about obnoxious employers. Without discussing Judge Gray’s 
opinion as to secondary boycotting of men who, while inoffensive personally, 
decline to join in a primary boycott, we may call attention to the fact that 
the alleged offense of which we are accused is a threat of a primary boycott, 
which the Gray commission and the Federal court at St. Louis have 
declared to be legal. 

In view of these considerations, the following nonsense from the Chicago 


Chronicle will promote the gaiety of sensible men: 


They have an association called the American Anti-Boycott Association which has 
taken the matter up and proposes to call Mr. Gompers to account for his lawlessness and 
demonstrate to all concerned that no organization of any class of men can trample under 
foot the laws ordained by society organized as a whole. 

A suit has already been begun against the Painters’ District Council for damages 
caused by a boycott. The proceedings against Gompers may be of the same character. 
That is not yet definitely decided. They may be of a different character. A conspiracy 
to destroy the lawful business of an individual, firm, or corporation is something more 
than a civil offense. There may be someth’ng more than an action for damages in such a 
case. 


Let these mendacious sheets rage furiously together. 

Let notoriety-seeking lawyers announce as many damage suits as they 
like. 

We are within the law, and our ‘‘ We Don’t Patronize’’ list will con- 
tinue to be published for the benefit of all whom it may concern. 

We shall deal with our friends, and refuse to deal with our enemies. 

We shall continue to lay the facts before our fellow-unionists and 
friends, and openly, under the protection of the Constitution of our country, 
advise them to follow our example. 





SOME MoRE We have shown on many occasions that where the law 
JUDGE-MADE favors organized labor and permits co-operation for the pro- 
LAW AND tection of individual rights and interests, capitalism does 
LAGOR. not hesitate to manufacture special, judge-made law to 
deprive labor of such protection. It is hardly necessary to refer to govern- 
ment by injunction as an invention which has done away with the right to 
trial by jury in many labor cases, and by the use of which workingmen are 
swindled out of fundamental rights and immunities. 

We have in mind, particularly, the damage-suit weapon, which is now 
rapidly following the injunction in certain lines of cases. We dealt with the 
subject in a recent issue, but new and striking illustrations of the growing 
practice demand a few words of additional comment. 

A few weeks ago the British Court of Appeals rendered a decision in 
the important case of the Welsh Coal Owners’ Association versus the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain. This was a suit for $500,000 damages for an 
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alleged breach of contract ‘‘induced’’ or ‘‘procured’’ by the Miners’ 
Federation. 

There was no controversy as to the facts, and the issue is one of law. 
Some time ago the Miners’ Federation, confronted by an ‘‘overproduction’”’ 
of coal, the danger of a fall in the price of this commodity, a long period of 
idleness, with consequent reduction of the miners’ wages, issued several 
‘‘stop-day’’ notices to its members. The employes of the Welsh Coal 
Owners’ Association obeyed the orders and suspended work at various times 
for one day at a time. They were under contract with the employers, and by 
the terms of this agreement they could not suspend work without the con- 
sent of the employers. No consent was obtained, however, and the employers 
complained that the contract was being vitiated by the carrying out of the 
stop-day orders. 

Subsequently suit was brought by the Welsh Coal Owners’ Association, 
not against their employes with whom the contract had been made, but 
against the Miners’ Federation. The reason for thisis plain. The individual 
miners, even if they had property, could not be conveniently or successfully 
sued for breach of contract. The Federation had funds, and was a finan- 
cially responsible body. Under the unjust and arbitrary decision of the House 
of Lords in the Taff-Vale case, labor unions may be sued as corporate bodies; 
hence there are frequent attacks on union funds. 

The charge against the Miners’ Federation, as stated, was that it had 
‘‘induced’’ a breach of contract by ordering the stoppage of work. The 
question was whether it was necessary for the plaintiffs to show that the 
Federation had acted maliciously and with the intent of injuring them. The 
lower court held that malice must be alleged and proved to establish a claim 
for damages; and since it was admitted that the Federation had intended to 
benefit the plaintiffs, rather than to injure them, judgment was given for the 
Federation. 

The Court of Appeals has reversed this decision by a majority of two 
to one. It held that the presence or absence of a malicious intent was imma- 
terial, and that he who ‘‘induces’’ a breach of contract may be made to pay 
damages for the injury due to the breach. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the enemies to organized labor have 
received this decision with keen delight. Its absurdities do not trouble them; 
the fact that it is special judicial legislation, conceived in class prejudice, 
commends it all the more to them. 

Consider the question for a moment. 

It is conceded that the Miners’ Federation was actuated by good motives. 

It is further conceded that it used no coercion to enforce its stop-day 
orders. 

It merely advised the unions to stop work for the proper purpose of pre- 
venting a reduction of their wages. 

The men were free to ignore this advice; they preferred to follow it, 
because it was in their interest to do so. 

They broke a contract, but it is no crime to break contracts. The 
injured party may recover damages for the breach, if he can prove that he 
sustained pecuniary injury by reason of it; but that is all. 
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Is it not an unheard of and preposterous doctrine to promulgate that 
he who, in good faith, advises another to do a lawful thing and leaves that 
other perfectly free to take or reject that advice, is responsible for the dam- 
ages resulting from the breach? 

Was this view ever applied to mercantile transactions? 

Let those who charge organized labor with lack of respect for the law 
show their honesty and impartiality by denouncing such judicial legislation 
in the interests of a class that is contemptuous of the general law of the 
land and that ‘‘induces’’ and procures outrageous discrimination. 

The New York 77ibune, like many other newspapers both in the United 
States and Great Britain, welcomes this decision with ill-disguised glee. 

The paper named wholly misstates the case in point, for it says: 

A contract is a mutual agreement and obligation; and the question whether it is to 
be kept or broken is not to be answered by one of the parties alone, no matter how benev- 
olent may be his motives, but only mutual agreement of both parties. We can easily 
imagine what would happen if an employer of labor should arbitrarily alter or repudiate 
a contract which he had made with his employes. 

Just as if employers do not constantly repudiate contracts—but that is 
another story. 

No one can reasonably dispute the position which the 77ibune here 
takes if it stated the facts correctly; but the employers did not begin pro- 
ceedings against the workmen who entered into contract with the employers; 
they brought suit against the union which was not partly to the agreement. 
It, as we have already pointed out, simply advised the members to pursue 
the course they did. Had the union been a party to the agreement with the 
employers, the position taken by the 77ibune might perhaps hold; but its 
contention is untenable and is merely welcomed by our opponents because it 
has assumed that this new ‘‘ court-made law’’ is another blow aimed at the 
trade-union movement. 

The damage suits which are becoming the fashion among employers 
having trouble with their men, rest upon equally fantastic and far-fetched 
doctrines of liability. Tet a strike occur anywhere; let some unknown 
person or persons use violence contrary to the rules, instructions, and wishes 
of the union directing it; let street disorder attend such a strike, and, with- 
out inquiring into the responsibility of the real strikers or the peaceful 
pickets, the employers’ lawyers will rush into the courts to sue the unions 
and the officers and members for damages. 

Their new theory is that a union is partnership; that every member is 
responsible for the acts of every other member; that all the officers and 
members may be required to answer for the acts of alleged sympathizers, 
and that all lawlessness may be treated as the necessary consequence of the 
strike. 

Where a union protests against this lumping, this attempt to punish 
the innocent for the acts of the guilty, this abuse of legal remedies, the cry 
is raised that it seeks to escape responsibility and places itself above the 
law! Some actually believe this rubbish, but the majority of the penny-a- 
liners know that their charges are false and reckless. 

Organized labor has no quarrel with the law. 

It does not approve of violence and disorder. 
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It relies on purely economic means; on the strength there is in soli- 
darity, co-operation, and unity. 

We do not apologize for the errors and excesses of certain raw union- 
ists, but we insist that, like all other movements, parties, and organizations, 
union laber shall be judged by its best elements. 

The Republican party would not like to be judged by the indicted and 
unindicted rascals of the Postoffice Department. 

The Democratic party would object to be judged by its convicted ad- 
herents in Missouri or elsewhere. 

Corporate industry would protest against sweeping assaults based on the 
fraudulent practices of wild and vicious gamblers in inflated stocks. 

Organized labor is persistently judged by the excrescences of its great 
movement. 

But its bitter enemies are wasting their energies and their money. 

The unions will not be disrupted. Slander, Parryism, and wholesale 
denunciation are of no avail, 

Government by injunction has failed miserably. Though it has been 
carried to alarming extremes, it has not checked the growth of unionism. 

The damage-suit weapon threatens mischief; but it will not destroy 
unionism, It may even prove a boomerang. 

Do the worst elements in capitalism want a class struggle in the United 
States? Is it their purpose to convince labor that they control the courts, 
and can manipulate the law at their will? The gentry who are instigating 
judicial usurpation, who set at naught all law and all precedent when their 
selfish interests for the moment require it, are constantly prating about 
‘law and order!’’ 





Since the formation of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
of America a number of corset makers throughout the country have been 
organized into local unions and attached to the international. Organizers 
and all other friends of labor should co-operate in the effort to organize the 
corset workers and attach them to the International Union, addressing Mr. 
Bernard Braff, secretary International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
25 Third avenue, New York City. 


The symposium on current labor topics, presented in our September 
issue, attracted much favorable attention both in this country and abroad. 
The articles have been republished in many magazines and newspapers. 


Every member of a trade union should act upon the principle that the 
success of the organization depends upon the active work of the individuals 
composing it. 


Subscribers in notifying this office of change of address will please give 
the old address as well as the new one, so that the change can be made 
promptly. 
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SAMUEL GOMPERS’ LABOR DAY ADDRESS. 


DELIVERED EX TEMPORE AT INDIANAPOLIS BY THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


[From stenographer’s notes. ] 


We are called upon to-day to bear in mind the 
fact that this, of all days in the year, is peculiarly 
Labor’s day, secured by the efforts of the workers 
themselves, granted to them by no one, conceded 
to labor by no one; but out of the accumulated 
centuries of struggle and suffering and burdens 
borne, emerging from the darkness and the miasma 
of misery and despair into the open field of man- 
hood and womanhood, the toilers of our country 
and our time present to the world a movement that 
commands the admiration of all lovers of liberty 
and humanity, while it calls forth the attack of 
the ignorant, the vicious, and the sordid. 

To-day we saw the masses of labor men in the 
streets of your beautiful city marching behind 
their bands of music, but with no martial strains, 
no banners that proclaimed victories won upon the 
field of bloody battle. The tread of the toilers of 
Indianapolis to-day was the tread of the peace- 
loving, the earnest thinking, the hard-working 
workers of your city, the foundation of our Re- 
public, the standard bearers of right and justice 
united in solid phalanx to work out the salvation 
of the whole struggling human family. 

The past has lain this burden upon the shoulders 
of the toilers of our country and our time. What 
we observed in Indianapolis to-day was witnessed, 
to a greater or lesser degree, the country over; the 
same street march of workers. of wealth producers, 
of honest, earnest men and women keeping time 
with you, and though we may not have heard the 
strains of their bands of music, nor have seen the 
fluttering of their banners in the wind, yet we 
know that the toilers of America, organized in a 
practical, peaceable, rational movement for the 
uplifting of the masses, marched with you to-day. 

We know that as they marched they marked 
amilestone from the demonstrations of a year ago, 
a milestone in the progress of industial freedom, a 
milestone in the advance of human justice, leaving 
behind all that is wrong and unjust, and also mark- 
ing a determination that as year passes year, in the 
cycle of time, there shall stand out a love of hu- 
manity as broad as the universe, as deep in its love 
as the seas, and as high in its hopes and its aspira- 
tions as the heavens above us. The world is our 
field and justice and humanity our goal. 

_ It was not always thus, my friends. There was a 
time in the history of man when men warred 
against men. In the battles that were then waged 
captives were taken; but because in those primitive 
days man’s tools of labor were identical with his 
weapons of war, the captives that were taken were 


not made slaves. To make men slaves required 
that they should support themselves and their 
masters. 

Because the tools of labor were so primitive that 
they were identical with their weapons of warfare, 
the captives had immediately in their hands the 
opportunity to strike for their freedom and to kill 
their masters. Hence, those who were made cap- 
tives in the wars in the early history of mankind 
were put to death. It was a great step in the march 
of progress when an improved tool was made that 
differentiated the tool of labor from the weapon of 
warfare. When that stage was reached the captives 
were no longer killed, they were made slaves to do 
the work of their masters. It was, however, a vast 
progress, because it did away with that brutal 
manner of putting captives to death. From that 
time to the present we have had the struggles from 
slavery to serfdom, and from serfdom to wage 
labor. 

We know there was atime in man’s history when 
the masses of men were not permitted to believe 
that they had souls; a time when men were not 
permitted to worship at the altar of their God, for 
they were slaves, and religion was the privilege of 
the few. But there came a message to the world, a 
message of good will toward all mankind, which 
gave to religion a new meaning and threw open the 
portals of the church and made the altar the rest- 
ing place of all who believed or hoped for their 
salvation. 

This was a marked improvement, but following 
in its wake we find absolutism in government where 
the mightier ruled the weak, and by force of arms 
the people were made lependent. So great a 
philosopher as Aristotle, who believed in the voice 
of the a determining the form of govern- 
ment, could not even conceive of a form of govern- 
ment wherein slavery did not exist. 

But, my friends, the struggles of the masses 
against wrong made its impression, and with 
Magna Charta in Great Britain and the Declaration 
of Independence in the United States, a new era 
was ushered in. That Declaration said to the world 
that upon the consent of the governed rested all 
just government, and declared for the equal rights 
of men before the law. It was a great and wonder- 
ful advance, and it gave the death blow to absolut- 
ism in government the world over; for even in 
monarchical countries constitutions were adopted 
limiting the power of the rulers and declaring that 
upon the people depended stability. 

Now, my friends, what has occurred in these 
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phases of human developments is now transpiring 
in industry. The people who censure our move- 
ment and who are antagonistic fail to understand 
the changed conditions which have come about in 
industry. 

They say that every man should stand upon his 
own merits and be the equal of every other man. 
No man who loves his thes could wish more 
than do the advocates of organized labor that such 
a condition of affairs could exist. But we must 
bear in mind that hand labor is now a thing of the 
past. We must bear in mind that in what was 
termed ‘‘ the good old days’’ men owned the tools 
with which they worked. If there was any differ- 
ence between them and their employers the men 
could take their tools and seek other employers. 

Or, if in the last analysis, no other employer 
could be found, the workmen could go to the land 
and maintain themselves and those dependent upon 
them. 

Now our land is gone; is owned by the great cor- 
porations and the wealth possessors of our country; 
the man of labor no longer owns the tools with 
which he works. 

To-day we have great machines, new tools divid- 
ing and subdividing the labor performed; speciali- 
zation of industry, the worker doing a thousand— 
aye, ten thousand—times over and over a little 
given thing in the great bee hive of industry, and 
all these machines propelled by steam and elec- 
tricity. 

Now I ask every thoughtful man and woman, 
How can an individual workman act upon his own 
initiative and from his own volition ? 

Where can he act as an individual to secure im- 
provement in his condition, much less protection, 
against a great corporation? Some say the work- 
ingmen lose their individuality when they join a 
union of labor. In truth, my friends, as I have 
tried to show you, the workingman has lost his 
individuality just as soon as he enters one of our 
great modern industrial plants. He becomes but 
an atom in the great aggregate of this industrial 
system. And further, we find now, by reason of this 
great concentration of industry and invention of 
machinery, that the individual man as an employer 
is gone. The individual with another individual 
in a partnership counts as nothing; the partnership 
in a company is only a small concern; but instead 
we find companies with companies in great com- 
binations and trusts under whose direction the in- 
dustries of our country are conducted. 

The old idea, even among the business men, that 
competition is the life of industry, is no longer 
held as an economic tenet by men who know the 
trend of events in the development of industry. 
They realize that competition, which in the old 
time meant the life of trade, is to-day the death 
of the trader. 

The workingman of to-day has lost his individ- 
uality. The only hope that he has of regaining his 
social and economic individuality is by uniting in 
the movement of organized labor so he may be ina 
better position to make a joint bargain with his 
employer for the labor he has to sell. When work- 
ingmen of this day unite with their fellow-work- 
ingmen they gain independence and become real 
factors in economic, social, and political life. 

We have progressed from religious absolutism to 
the rights of religion. We have progressed from 
absolutism in government to the right to have 


views about the government under which we live, 
and the working people of our country and our 
time have progressed until they now demand to 
have a voice in its industrial affairs. 

Our employers have so long looked upon the 
working people as their dependents that they even 
to-day speak of themselves as masters and their 
workmen as servants, and in the legal phraseology 
employed in cases the ‘‘ Masters and Servants” 
acts are always quoted. Even though labor has be- 
come free in so far as a man’s right to quit work is 
concerned. 

The employers have always placed their price 
upon the commodity they want to buy. They al- 
ways have spoken, and many of them still speak, 
of labor as a commodity, just as though the la- 
borer could divide and distinguish himself from 
the labor he performs. But the employers count it 
the same as a bushel of coal, a bushel of wheat, or 
a pound of pork. It is simply a commodity, and 
heart and soul and conscience of the worker does 
not count in the cold calculations of our modern 
capitalists. 

They want the world to regard labor as a com- 
modity, and yet want to follow a practice abso- 
lutely different from that in vogue in buying and 
selling any other commodity. You may go any- 
where you please, and when you attempt to buy 
anything a man has for sale he sets the price. If 
you don’t want to pay that price you can go with- 
out it. In the selling of labor or labor power the 
employer, who is the buyer, wants to set the price 
of the article and deny the right to labor of a 
voice in determining what that price shall be. 

The labor movement starts out by saying that as 
individuals we can make no bargain for our labor 
that is at all fair between man and man; hence we 
unite with our fellow-workers of the same craft or 
calling, and try to make the best possible bargain 
for the only thing we have to sell—our power to 
labor. We are determined to have a voice in set- 
tling the wages, the hours, and the other cond1- 
tions under which labor and labor power shall be 
bought and sold. 

Our opponents say that organized labor seeks to 
raise wages, but only for its own members. Pri- 
marily, that is true. Organizations of labor have 
their own members first in view when they try to 
improve conditions; but organized labor throws 
wide open its doors and asks all men and women 
who work for wages to come in, Organized labor 
says, ‘‘ Welcome, brothers and sisters in toil | Come 
in and participate in the beneficent influence and 
results of organized effort!’’ 

Apart from this, my friends, is the further fact 
that though it is true that organized labor is con- 
cerned primarily with its own members, yet, as a 
matter of fact, trade unions can not improve the 
condition of their own members without at the 
same time relatively improving the condition of the 
non-union workers. 

You will usually find that the non-unionist re- 
ceives 25 or $0 cents a day less than the union man. 
Very often he works an hour longer each day than 
the union man. But, if the trade union secures an 
increase of 25 or 50 cents a day in wages of its 
members, the employer of non-union labor knows 
full well that it is to his advantage to make some 
concession to the non-union workman, or he will 
join the union and demand the scale. 

Our opponents also charge that we want to re- 
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duce the hours of labor, and a gentleman whom I 
shall name later charges it as a heinous offense 
that the A. F. of L. has made a great effort to se- 
cure the eight-hour workday for the working peo- 
ple of our country. Well, we will plead guilty to 
the charge of trying to reduce the hours of labor. 
We know some progress has been made, and that 
more progress ought to have been made since the 
time— 
““ When Adam delved and Kve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ?” 


In the old time men worked from sun up to sun 
down, but now with the great, wonderful agencies 
for producing the wealth of the world so fast that 
it puts into the shade the wildest dreams of en- 
chantment and wonderland, and when this great 
wealth of our country is being produced through 
the ingenuity, the energy, and the intelligence of 
the great body of working people, is it not time 
that some greater change took place than workirg 
from sun up to sun down? 

We believe that the plan which was successfully 
tried centuries ago in the building of the Great 
Temple can now with safety be applied in modern 
industry with our great machines. We believe it is 
right to establish the universal eight-hour working 
day. Surely if it is the idea of our modern captains 
of industry to get all the work they can out of a 
man in the shortest time possible, then they should 
work him 24 hours a day for two or three days, 
even though they kill him. 

If, however, the idea is to get the man to work 
for 10 years, let him work 12 hours a day. If they 
want him to work for 15 years, let him work 10 
hours a day; but if they want to get the best pos- 
sible results out of a workman during his whole 
life, if they want him to be a benefit to society, a 
benefit to himself, a benefit to his family, a benefit 
to his fellow-men and a benefit to future genera- 
tions, then they should establish the universal 
eight-hour workday. 

It is not strange that they who are loudest in 
their antagonism to any effort of labor, those who 
attack any movement of the workers to better 
themselves, are they who have been engaged in 
years gone by in bringing to our country people 
whom they have scoured all Europe to find. They 
are, to some extent, engaged to-day in secur- 
ing people who have lived under the poorest pos- 
sible conditions to come to this country and work 
cheaply. 

Of course in the beginning there was some im- 
provement over the conditions surrounding these 
immigrants in their own homes; but after a while 
they found that in this great American nation of 
ours men were expected to be alert and intelligent, 
and that men who were ignorant and indifferent 
were going to be run over by the great Juggernaut 
of the modern concentration of wealth. 

Then these same immigrants have broadened out 
and see some things they want for themselves. 
They have put their children in schools; the old 
conditions no longer suit them; they have tried to 
remedy their wrongs by the same means they had 
seen applied in their own country. As a conse- 
quence there have been riots and disorders. These 
came largely from the very men whom these em- 
ployers brought over here like herds of cattle. 
__But after the first struggles they have got to the 
idea that what could not be done by individuals 
could be done when they were united. They are 
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uniting. Our employers are setting the example 
of organization. The wealth possessors of our coun- 
try show what is meant by the power of organiza- 
tion. They have organized. The professions have 
organized. The working people have learned the 
lesson and are learning it more aptly every day. 
They are organizing day by day, and the time is 
not far distant when the toilers of America will 
present a solid phalanx—not for injustice, not for 
wrong, but as a constant protest against wrong, 
tyranny, and injustice on the part of their em- 
ployers. 

The labor movement aims not to tear down 
anything or any one, no matter how high the pin- 
nacle upon which he or it stands; but it does pro- 

ose to go down deep, deep into the abyss of 
industrial misery and despair and give hope and 
encouragement and help to the workers who have 
sunk so low. They are trying to lift them up to 
realize first their duty to themselves and their 
fellow-men—their duty of standing shoulder to 
shoulder with their fellow-workingmen and fellow- 
citizens in constantly striving for the right. 

In speaking of the collective as against the in- 
dividual bargain, remember that the individual bar- 
gain is made by a workingman, where? Where the 
employer has him at a disadvantage. If an em- 
ployer wants fifty or a hundred men he uses the 
usual means to make workingmen acquainted with 
that fact, and they come and ask for the job. 
Where do they ask? At the entrance to the factory 
or the mine. They deal with the superintendent or 
foreman or some other representative. What oc- 
curs? The man whose needs are the greatest, the 
man in the direst distress, is the man who must of 
necessity make the most strenuous efforts to get 
employment, and in that great effort he will make 
a bargain with the employer or his representative 
which is not what the other man may think is fair 
and just, but it is what dire poverty may compel 
him to take. The immediate need for money, for 
the things to sustain himself and his family, 1s the 
basis upon which the wages are set, and it sets the 
price, too, for every other man who wants employ- 
ment in that line of work. 

On the other hand, the union makes the collect- 
ive bargain with the employer—not at the factory 
door, not at the mouth of the mine, but in the 
office of the employer, with a committee of the or- 
ganization which represents, not the greatest hopes 
or the greatest wants of the man who wants the 
most, nor the needs of the man who is the poorest. 
A fair wage is demanded, and after an intelligent 
discussion of the proposition the collective bargain 
is made. 

This method of doing business is not only fairer 
and better and more humane, but, economically, it 
is sane and sound. It protects the fair-minded em- 
ployer from the man who would crush labor to the 
earth in order to squeeze out a few extra cents profit 
a day. It protects the fair-minded employer from 
his cut-throat, Gradgrind competitor, and often 
makes the unfair employer be good in spite of 
himself. 

What is a strike? A strike is nothing more or 
less than a disagreement between the employer and 
his workmen about continuing industry upon an 
old agreement. It is a demand on the part of 
workmen for a new deal, a demand on the part of 
the workmen for a new agreement under better 
conditions. After all, in spite of everything that 
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has been said and done against strikes and strik- 
ers—and I say this fully conscious of the responsi- 
bility my words carry—the organizations of labor 
make for industrial peace and industrial tranquillity. 
I have yet to make the acquaintance of any man 
who has given any number of years to the work of 
organized labor who has not done his best to 
avoid and avert strikes. 

There is no factor so potent in the prevention of 
strikes as a well-organized union of labor. Strikes 
are diminishing in number in spite of all our op- 
ponents say. I will say further that with the 
greater growth of organization among the working 
people there will be fewer strikes. They will be 
less in number and will be waged with less bitter- 
ness and intensity year after year as labor organi- 
zations grow. But when a strike has occurred and 
the workmen have tried all known methods of 
conciliation and have failed to reach an agreement 
with their employers, they are ready to arbitrate. 

We stand for arbitration, and we pin our faith to 
it, but we realize that as nations must be strong in 
order to have fair arbitration and to secure fair 
treatment from other nations, so must the working 
people be organized and prepared to defend their 
interests if they want conciliation and arbitration 
from the other side. 

Now I want to take cognizance of some things 
which have transpired recently. A gentleman, a 
fellow-citizen and townsman of yours, has under- 
taken to be the saviour of society. He believes that 
were it not for him the institutions which Jefferson, 
Paine, and Washington founded, the wonderful 
structures preserved by Lincoln and Sumner and 
Garrison and Phillips, are all bound to crumble 
into dust if he does not stand out as the saviour of 
modern civilization and the Gibraltar of the right 
of the employers, and, incidentally, of labor. 

Our friend to whom I refer, Mr. D. M. Parry, has 
recently undertaken to make very severe strictures 
upon organized labor, and also upon those men 
who have been from time to time selected as its 
representatives. I shall be more inclined to take 
notice of some of the attacks which Mr. Parry has 
made rather than to answer his questions, because 
you know a fool can ask more questions in an hour 
than all the wise men can answer in a year. It is 
equally true that it is not very difficult to make ac- 
cusations, and one can make more accusations 
against another in five minutes than that other can 
answer in a year. 

But I do want to take cognizance of some of the 
things Mr. Parry has said, of some of the charges 
he has made, and some of the questions he has 
asked. I shall not deal with his smaller questions, 
hut with those of greater import. For instance, Mr. 
Parry says that if the organizations of labor taught 
their members some things that were of use to 
them it might count tothe credit of the unions, but 
he says they do not. 

I have in my possession a list of the official jour- 
nals of our international unions in America, a list 
containing the names of 74 official trade journals, 
and wherever there is any technical work to be 
done those trade journals not only give drawings 
and sketchings, but lessons that teach the men 
the work they were not taught and are not now 
being taught in the industry on account of the im- 

roved tools and new machines. These official 
journals offer prizes and other inducements to in- 
cite the interest of the members in doing good 


work and knowing how good work should be done. 
But our friend Parry says that this is not so. Mr. 
Parry reminds me very much of the colored 
preacher in Richmond, Va., who for the last fifteen 
years has attracted universal attention, not by rea- 
son of what he knows, but by reason of what he 
says; not because there is any sense in what he 
says, but because of what the whole civilized world 
has come to regard as absolutely true this brother 
still claims is false. The Rev. Jasper says ‘‘ De sun 
do move,’’ and many men who visit Richmond go 
to hear Brother Jasper deliver that sermon. When 
he does preach the sermon he usually has a very 
large audience of intelligent men who come to 
hear the sermon and pay to hear it. They come, 
not to laugh with Brother Jasper, but to laugh at 
him. And so our friend Parry believes we still live 
in the atmosphere of the sixteenth century, when 
the masters and barons and lords still held sway, 
when the working people had no right to try to 
defend or protect their own interests. 

Of course, there are now and then some people 
who come to Brother Parry’s congregation to hear 
him preach the gospel of annihilation of organized 
labor; but they come, not to laugh with him, but 
to laugh at him. Brother Parry need not take the 
unction to his soul that he is different from Brother 
Jasper, because every time Brother Jasper preaches 
a sermon on that wonderful topic, ‘‘De sun do 
move,’’ the newspapers give as much space to that 
as they do to Brother Parry. 

Organized labor—what has it accomplished? I 
can not in this address enumerate all that organized 
labor has done; but let me ask what other organi- 
zation has saved the children from the factories 
and workshops? The children, from the ages of 
five, six, and seven, were in the milis and shops 
and factories, and it was organized labor that 
sounded the tocsin and roused the conscience of 
the people of our country to the iniquity of child 
labor. Organized labor exercised a beneficent in- 
fluence, and state legislatures one after another 
passed laws that took the children from the fac- 
tories and workshops, from the mills and the mines, 
and placed them where they should be, in the 
home, in the schoolroom, in the playground. It 
gave them an opportunity to imbibe the sunshine, 
and an opportunity to grow to a creditable man- 
hood and womanhood. 

If organized labor could be driven out of exist- 
ence this very day, and had nothing more to its 
credit, it would have fulfilled a mission which can 
be credited to no other human agency, and it 
would have a splendid record. But it has other 
things recorded in its favor. It made free schools, 
it made free school books, it made opportunities 
for and disenthralled men of learning and men of 
the church, so that they too have come out in the 
open and preached the gospel of industrial free- 
dom. The unions have secured the better protec- 
tion and ventilation of the mines. It istrue that here 
and there we hear of disasters in the mines, but 
few know the destruction of human lives that took 
place time after time when thousands of human 
beings were sacrificed before organized labor im- 
proved the conditions of the mines. Who secured 
the lien laws for workmen so that their wages 
might be secure? Who secured early closing so 
that not only the workers, but also the merchant 
and the business man and the employer might en- 
joy hours of recreation, which before the era of 
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organized labor were given over to needless drudg- 
ery. Intelligent employers agree in paying a tribute 
of respect to the success of organized labor in re- 
ducing the hours of daily toil. 

Our Labor Day! Who gave us Labor Day? The 
wage-workers, the organized labor movement, gave 
this holiday to the world. But if our friend Mr. 
Parry had his way, not only would these, but 
countless other measures be wiped out of existence. 
Presidents and governors, judges and ministers of 
the gospel, scientists and laymen, and the large 
mass of business men all agree that organized labor 
has fulfilled a great mission and has yet a great 
mission to fulfill, But there is one whose figure 
rises on the horizon and says: ‘‘ No, back! Back, 
ye hordes of labor! Back, ye scientists, ye econo- 
mists, ye judges! Back, ye governors and presi- 
dents! You do not understand what this labor 
movement is; you are all mistaken. It is I and I 
alone who understand it.”’ 

It reminds me very much of an anecdote told of 
Calhoun, the great constitutional lawyer. In his 
time he was retained in a certain case, and he ap- 
peared before a judge of a lower court and pre- 
sented a motion and began to argue it. The judge, 
some backwoodsman, rapped his gavel and de- 
manded that Calhoun take his seat. Calhoun arose 
and very modestly addressing the court, said: 
‘May it please your honor, I desire to rise to—” 
‘* The counsel will take his seat,’’ said his honor. 
Calhoun, undismayed, but still maintaining an 
humble attitude, said, ‘‘ Your honor, I want to ar- 
gue a motion and prove to you by all the authori- 
ties now and of the past, that the position I take 
is right.’’ ‘‘ The motion is denied,’’ said his honor, 
‘we will hear no authorities.” Calhoun again 
arose and said, ‘‘ Your honor, I want to read what 
Blackstone said.’’ ‘‘I don’t care what Blackstone 
said; the motion is denied,’’ said his honor. Then 
Calhoun said, ‘‘I didn’t start out to convince you 
that this motion was correct; I simply wanted to 
prove to you what a fool Blackstone was.” 

And so I assume it would be proper for me to say 
I do not want to prove our friend Parry is wrong, 
but simply to show you what great fools other men 
are. I wish to quote some of these other men, and 
shall start with the first citizen of our country. I 
hold in my hand an Indianapolis evening paper 
which reports the President of the United States 
as saying this morning in his labor speech at Syra- 
cuse this among other things: 

_It isof course the merest truism to say that free institu- 
tions are of avail only to people who possess the high and 
peculiar characteristics needed to take advantage of such 
institutions, 

I wonder how any workman individually in 
modern industry can take advantage of our insti- 
tutions. Further on, speaking of capitalists, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his speech this morning said: 

The capitalist who is really a conservative, the man who 
has foresight as well as patriotism, should heartily welcome 
every effort, legislative or otherwise, which has for its 
object to secure fair dealing by capital, corporate or individ- 
ual, toward the public and toward the employe. 


In a speech delivered by Senator Beveridge, of 
Indiana, the following appears: 


As the twentieth century financier must be a statesman, 
So the twentieth century labor leader must be a statesman. 
He, too, must measure popular tendencies; he, too, must 
consider no act without weighing the effect that act will 
have throughout the whole complicated machinery of re- 
lated and interdependent industries. 
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Our martyred President, Lincoln, in his second 
message to the Congress of the United States, paid 
the greatest tribute to the cotton operatives organ- 
ized in the Lancastershire unions, because they pro- 
tested against an attempt of the government of 
Great Britain to raise the blockade so that cotton 
could come from the South into the textile indus- 
tries. But the Lancastershire operatives said: ‘‘ We 
want no work, we want no bread that is purchased 
at the price of slavery.’’ 

Professor Leroy, one of the greatest sociologists 
of our time, said that after years of study and re- 
maining in the slums of the great city, he found 
that the labor unions were the greatest factors in 
improving the conditions of the lowest grades of 
human society. 

President Lincoln, in a speech at Hartford in 
1860, referring to the New England shoe workers’ 
strike, said: 

Thank God, we have a system of labor where there can 
be a strike. Whatever the pressure, there is a point where 
the workingmen may stop. 

Thorold Rogers, the greatest historian of eco- 
nomics, says: 

I look to the trade unions as the principal means for 
benefiting the condition of the working classes. 

On another occasion he said: 

Capital is the fruit of labor and could not exist if labor 
had not first existed. Labor, therefore, deserves much the 
higher consideration. 

Wendel Phillips said: 

I rejoice at every effort workingmen make to organize. 
I hail the labor movement; it is my only hope for democracy. 
Organize and stand together, Let the nation hear a united 
demand for the laboring voice. 

Gladstone said: 

Trade unions are the bulwarks of modern democracies. 

The National Association of Builders says: 

It is eminently dangerous and destructive to the best 
interests of the individual wage worker to proceed as 
though there were no other wage-workers, and infinitely to 
his advantage to seek for and adopt measures by which 
he may move so as not to jar and perhaps overturn himself 
as well as others. 

Dr. Ingram said: 

Attacked and denounced as scarcely any other institution 
has been, the unions have thriven and grown in face of oppo- 
sition. This healthy vitality has been due to the fact that 
they were a genuine product of social needs, indispensable 
as a protest and a struggle against the abuses of industrial 
government, and inevitable as a consequence of that con- 
sciousness of strength inspired by the concentration of 
numbers under the new conditions of industry. 

I could quote from books, I could quote from 
pamphlets of scientists and sociologists indefinitely, 
but they would simply prove the absolute wisdom 
of our friend Parry, and of what a host of fools the 
world is made up, particularly in its representative 
men. 

My friends, the trade unions have secured 
within the past few years a something that our 
friend Parry does not understand, and that some 
others do not understand. When Hawaii became 
annexed to the United States slavery existed 
there. It was at the instance of the A. F. of L. 
that Congress added an amendment to the law an- 
nexing Hawaii, abolishing slavery in the island, 
and providing for the appointment of a number of 
officers whose duty it was to go to every slave in 
Hawaii and tell him personally that he was a free 
man. When Porto Rico became annexed to the 
United States it was the A. F. of L. that wiped 
from the statute books of that island the law which 
made it punishable by imprisonment and fine for 
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men to ‘‘ conspire to raise the price of labor.’’ The 
law has been changed, and the change has been 
due to the efforts of the A. F. of L. 

Trade un.ons foster education and uproot igno- 
rance; they shorten the hours of labor and 
lengthen life; they raise wages and lower usury; 
they increase independence and decrease depend- 
ence; they develop manhood and balk tyranny; 
establish fraternity and discourage selfishness; re- 
duce prejudice and induce liberty; they enlarge 
society and eliminate classes; create rights and 
abolish wrongs; lighten toil and cheer the home; 
brivhten the fireside and make the world better. 

My friends, a strike may bring about strife and 
discord, but as soon as it is done better feelings are 
engendered and mutual respect is brought about. 
I don’t think I would care to have a strike in Mr. 
Parry's factory, but I believe it would not be an 
unmixed evil, for after awhile he might learn the 
lesson that Mr. Baer has learned, that there is 
something to arbitrate, that there is something to 
discuss, and something to concede. I should not 
wonder if Mr. Parry would be able to cite his em- 
ployes against my position. 

More than likely he could get his employes to 
sign a petition saying I was all wrong in so far as 
his treatment of his employes is concerned, but 
from what I can learn—and next to Mr. Parry I 
have the best means of knowing—the wages pai‘ 
by Mr. Parry are less than any fair establishment 
in the same line of business in the whole country. 
I say again that he may bring his own employes to 
sign a statement saying that the statement I have 
just made is not true, but if he did that it would 
not be the first time I have been confronted with a 
petition wrung from working people by their em- 
ployers through the fear of beiny discharged. Such 
a statement would not be convincing, for no one 
who knows will dispute the fact that unorganized 
workingmen have no opportunity of expressing 
their independent opinion of actual conditions 
which obtain in their employment. 

My friends, speaking of strikes, let me refer to 
the miners’ strike of last year, the greatest ex- 
ample of strikes in recent times. The conditions 
which obtained in that mining region were de- 
plorable, but, through the strike, those conditions 
have changed. There is greater manhood; there is 
greater independence; there is greater mutual re- 
spect and consideration among all classes in the 
anthracite coal fields, and we will not in the future 
have the cries of poverty and the wails of distress 
that have reached the working people from the 
miners there for 20 years past. 

That much, at least, is gone from the conditions 
there, and they will be no more subject to poverty 
and misery than other working people. Certainly 
they have learned a lesson that by their organiza- 
tion they have been enabled to emerge from an 
awful condition of misery to take their position 
with all their fellow-workingmen. 

Now I want to say a word about the charge that 
union men shirk work, That charge is not true. 
They say we want to establish a uniform rate of 
wages. That is not true. It is a mischievous inven- 
tion to injure the cause of labor. What organized 
labor aims to do is to establish a minimum wage, a 
living wage; to establish a life-line beyond which 
the employers shall not drive the working people. 

We say that if a man or woman is worth while 
employing at any occupation he or she ought to 


receive a living wage, and for less than that they 
ought not to be called upon to work. It is the igno- 
rant or malicious antagonists of organized labor 
alone who try to hamper our movement by using 
this argument. We never try to hinder the em- 
ployers from paying any working man or working 
woman higher wages than the minimum; but we 
do object to their paying less than the minimum 
wage. 

Have we had one word of condemnation from 
either Mr. Parry, or anyone else who believes with 
him, against one of the greatest crimes that has 
ever been committed against the human family? 
Through the stock speculators in cotton—in other 
words, through the gambling in cotton—forcing 
the price so high that employers in the textile in- 
dustries have found it unprofitable to continue 
operations, more than 300,000 men and women in 
that occupation have been idle more than four 
months. Where has there been one word of criti- 
cism or denunciation on the part of Mr. Parry? He 
will pick out here and there some fellow who has 
indulged in a drunken squabble, or who has been 
engaged in an assault, deplorable as these are, and 
holds these things up as typical of the labor move 
ment, when such things are discouraged in every 
way by organized labor. He will strain at a gnat 
and swallow this camel of perfidy and wrong com- 
mitted against the people of our country. 

Mr. Parry has said the objection which we have 
to him is that he expresses his opinion against or- 
ganized labor. Mr. Parry usually veers around. At 
one time he says he hasn't anything against or- 
ganized labor, and again, in his report to his New 
Orleans convention, he says that organized labor is 
an abomination. He blows hot and blows cold with 
the same breath. It all depends upon where Mr. 
Parry may be located. It is a standing rule with 
the A. F. of L. that no man shall ever be pro- 
scribed in any way, or discriminated against in any 
way, on account of an expression of opinion. 
Opinion is free. But the expression of Mr. Parry’s 
opinions is one thing and his action quite another. 
if his actions conform to his opinions, and they 
are to the detriment and to the injury of labor and 
laboring people, we are going to defend ourselves 
against him and all who take part and side with 
him. 

When a man’s actions are against the people; 
when a man will pay a lower rate of wages than 
is current in the trade; when a man will take ad- 
vantage of a poor man because his needs are great, 
and because of these needs being great will pay 
hima small, scanty wage fora given piece of work, 
that man deserves the ill-will of his fellow-men. 
Mr. Parry has confessed in his public statements 
that he has done this. He will probably deny the 
statement I have made in regard to the employes 
in his factory, but in the case of the painter he em- 
ployed to paint his house he admits and justifies it, 
because, as he says, the man was in need. Is it un- 
fair to assume that what Mr. Parry admits in this 
instance is typical of his general course? 

He says he could have done without that paint- 
ing job, but he gave it to this man because he took 
pity upon him. If he took pity upon him, why did 
he take advantage of the man’s poverty? Why 
didn’t he pay him a fair wage? Pity and sympathy 
are akin to justice, and the man who knows no 
justice knows nothing of sympathy or pity. If 
Mr. Parry hadn’t had that job done by that poor 
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fellow who was in need he would have to have it 
done by a painter who would demand the union 
scale (perhaps that same man later), and that is 
what prompted Mr. Parry’s sympathy. In the 
general painting of his house, whether he knows it 
or not, Mr. Parry has had his house painted by a 
union man—the house was built by union car- 
penters. Mr. Parry can not escape us. He must 
employ us. Time will show that Mr. D. M. Parry 
will live in peace with organized labor. I do not 
want to create strife among his employes, as he 
charges. I want unity, and there never was unity 
without its bringing a greater degree of harmony. 
I do not want to bring about astrike. I have no 
feeling against Mr. Parry. Organized labor has no 
feeling at all against him, and his life, the lives 
of his children and the safety of his property and 
belongings, are just as safe from attack by organized 
labor as is the person and the family of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

But Mr. Parry foolishly imagines that the 
threatening letters he has received emanated from 
organized labor. He is building up a very great 
bugaboo for the purpose of throwing it down. It 
isn’t true, Mr. Parry, that those letters were written 
by members of labor organizations. You are re- 
ceiving letters the same as every man in public life, 
letters from men of deranged minds. I myself re- 
ceive such letters, but I throw them into the waste 
basket; I don’t call ina bevy of newspaper reporters 
and display the letters to them. If you can afford 
to hire a guard for your house, Mr. Parry, that is 
your right; but you have nothing to fear from 
organized labor but this—you can not escape us, 
Mr. Parry. You may go into the darkest recesses 
of your room, you may build yourself a darkroom, 
if you please, but there will go with you your con- 
science, and you can not escape that, and so long 
as you are following and advising a wrongful 
course and setting up the employers to hatred and 
bitterness and antagonism against the rational, 
natural movement of organized labor, that con- 
science will prick you continually, no matter where 
you may be, and every opportunity organized labor 
has it is going to exercise its constitutional, lawful, 
and natural right to make a convert of you, Mr. 
Parry. 

The boycott is not a new weapon; it was estab- 
lished by our forefathers. They made a great tea- 
pot of Boston Harbor when they threw the tea 
overboard and wouldn’t deal with the English 
tradesmen. Just recently our federal courts have 
decided that an employer can discharge workmen 
when he pleases and for what he pleases, and that 
employers can have a blacklist. Does not that 
carry with it that the workingmen have a right, 
in defense of their own interests, to quit work 
when they please ? 

I want to read to you one little quotation from 
Senator Beveridge’s speech, to which I referred be- 
fore. He said: ‘‘ Let the wiser capitalists suppress 
their would-be Czars.’’ I don’t know who Senator 
Beveridge had in mind when he said that—per- 
hape our friend Parry knows. 

Now I want to call attention to a personal matter. 
Mr. Parry takes great delight in singling me out as 
atarget for his antagonism and for his shafts of 
bitterest abuse. I am accustomed to having some 
people abuse me; I am accustomed to having 
some bark at my heels; but I pay little attention 
toit. I think the years I have given to the labor 
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movement and my efforts to bring about more 
rightful relations between employers and working- 
men should stand as an answer against my tra- 
ducers. But Mr. Parry within this past week has 
given an interview to the newspapers in which he 
makes a grave charge, and not only a grave charge 
but a very untrue one. In an interview he said: 
‘*Four years ago Mr. Boyce, an officer of the 
Western Federation of Miners, made a speech in 
Salt Lake City in which he advised the members 
of the miners’ union to save their money and buy 
Winchesters and use them on their employers. 
Mr. Gompers made a speech in the Coliseum hall 
in Denver shortly afterward in which he indorsed 
Mr. Boyce’s strong language.”’ 

There is one great merit in that statement of Mr. 
Parry’s, and that merit is it untruthfulness, so far 
as I am concerned. I hold in my hand a pamphlet 
containing the correspondence I had with Mr. 
Boyce on that same subject. The letters were writ- 
ten in 1897, over six years ago, and published 
within a month or so after writing. In those letters 
I have this to say upon the subject: 

As for your suggestion that the resort must be to the 
sword, I prefer not to discuss it. I only want to call your at- 
tention to the fact, however, that force may have changed 
forms of government, but never yet attained real liberty. 
Liberty, the conception of which is a matter of growth, a 
matter of education and progress, proceeds in the same ratio 
that the people can see their rights and will manfully, hero- 
ically, and with self-sacrifice stand for it, and which no 
power in the form of government can withstand, It is the 
purpose of the trade union movement to instill this greater 
manhood, this greater self-reliance this intelligence, and 
this independence into the hearts and minds of the workers 
where, when once conceived, can not be driven out by soph- 
istry, by paltroonry, or by force. 

I give this in the face of Mr. Parry's interview, 
and ask him how he dares say that I indorsed sen- 
timents expressed in favor of the working people 
buying guns and using them against society, but I 
presume it is useless to protest against that effort 
of Mr. Parry and his endeavor to vilify me before 
my fellow-men. It does not become a man to as- 
sume to undertake to perform a public service, or 
who attracts the public attention, to deal with 
downright falsity, and malicious falsity at that. 

Here in my hands I hold a list of trusts and com- 
binations of capital in this country, many of them 
having histories of crime, venality, robbery, and 
murder, and yet where have we heard a word of 
criticism or denunciation emanating from the vir- 
tuous Mr. Parry? I also hold in my hand the report 
that Mr. Parry made for the New Orleans conven- 
tion of the Manufacturers’ Association. Looking 
through 80 pages of it devoted to labor and labor 
organizations, denunciatory of them, and of my- 
self in particular, I fail to find one kind word 
throughout all the pages of that report. 

But there is another feature of it I wish to call 
to your attention. Here I have a circular issued by 
Mr. Parry, and sent out with his printed report. 
He kindly sent a copy of the report to me before 
the convention was held. This circular was sent to 
manufacturers, to newspaper men, and to some 
labor leaders like myself, whom I suppose our 
friend Mr. Parry wanted to know what he had said 
of them. He says in this circular: 

Owing to the length of this report it will not be read at 
the convention. We shall have no time to waste for such 
reading, or for any other monotonous formality 

Think of it ! The president of the Manufacturers’ 
Association, Mr. Parry, who has concentrated all 
the venom of his being into a report to his organi- 
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zation, five-sixths of which is composed of attacks 
upon organized labor and what the employers 
should do in so far as their attitude toward or- 
ganized labor is concerned, and he says that report 
will not be read to the convention because the men 
composing it will have no time /o waste on such for- 
malities. 

At the convention, after a few opening addresses, 
Mr. Parry said: 


My reason for requesting that my report be not read is 
merely to save time and by omitting the reading we will 
greatly facilitate matters because we have other things that 
will need our attention. 


If Mr. Parry did not intend this report to be read 
to the convention why did he write it? Why did 
he make that report at all? I will tell you why. 
Mr. Parry knew that he dared not have that con- 
vention pass upon his report. 

I never challenged Mr. Parry to a debate. I am 
engaged in trying to organize my fellow-workmen 
and women; 1 am trying to reach reasonable men. 
There are some men you can convert by reason and 
argument; there are some men who will learn by 
the experience of others, and there are some men— 
I think Mr. Parry is made of that clay—who must 
drop into their own pitfalls before they realize 
there is a pitfall. Mr. Parry can only be converted 
by time and circumstances when the working peo- 
ple grow stronger in numbers. I say again that 
while I have never challenged Mr. Parry to debate, 
yet this opportunity was presented to him as well 
as to me I will say, I now challenge Mr. Parry 
to a debate upon the labor question and the labor 
movement, not necessarily before a great public 
gathering, although I will do that if it pleases 
him; but I am willing to meet him in debate before 
any economic association that he may select. I 
will meet him before the Ministerial Association of 
Indianapolis or any other city in America. I will 
meet him before the Manufacturers’ Association 
of Indianapolis or any other city in the country. I 
challenge him to submit the report that he pre- 
pared for the last convention at New Orleans to 
the next convention of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, asking that convention to endorse all he 
said in that report. I challenge him to do that. 


He knows that the Manufacturers’ Association will 
not be committed to such unjustifiable and un- 
reasonable attacks on organized labor. 

I hold in my hand a copy of the report I had the 
honor to make to the last convention of the A. F. 
of L., every word of which was read to that con- 
vention, and every word of which was referred to 
committees. Every word of that report was con- 
sidered and reported upon, and there was not a 
word that did not receive the consideration and 
approval of that convention. What a difference in 
the manner of making and receiving reports. 

And now a word more and I shall be done. My 
friends, Mr. Parry can not crush organized labor. 
There is no force or power on earth to crush or- 
ganized labor. It lives in the hearts of our people. 
It can not be crushed out. They undertook to 
crush it at Dayton, and Dayton workmen to- 
day are in line with their fellow-workers. 
They undertook to crush out the spirit of 
organization among our fellow-workmen in 
Shelbyville. Shelbyville unionism was demon- 
strated to-day in our ranks. This labor move- 
ment can not be downed; it can not be crushed 
out. It will live long after you and I are gone 
We have no fortune to leave to our children 
but a well-organized labor movement. We can 
leave them this movement so that in their time 
they may find the contest and struggle for exist- 
ence a little easier than we found it in our day. It 
is the only heritage we can leave to them Out of 
our labor movement we want to establish this 
country, not only as the greatest granary of the 
world, but the greatest workshop of the world; but 
this can only come from a greater improvement in 
the conditions of our working people. No country 
ever became or can ever become great, based on the 
docility and consequent poverty of her workers. 

And out of our movement will growa better man- 
hood, a more intelligent and beautiful womanhood, 
and a brighter childhood. The time of which the 
philosophers have dreamed and the poets have 
sung, and for which men have contended for cen- 
turies will have come. When that day comes none 
will have done so much for the peace and good 
will that will reign upon earth than the trade 
unions. 





Homer D. Call, editor of the Butcher Workmen's 
Journal, humorously says: ‘‘ Samuel Gompers 
overlooked a good thing when he failed to have a 
patent issued on his A. F. of L. Then he could 
command a royalty on the use of the name. Noth- 
ing succeeds like success. When Sam Gompers 
carried the A. F. of L. around in his coat pocket, 
and later, when he was donated about six feet of 
floor space in a dark corner of the cigarmakers’ 
headquarters in New York, because the A. F. of L. 
did not have the price to pay rent, there were no 


imitators—nobody called him bad names—no one 
cared whether he had a meal ticket or not. But 
now, when the A. F. of L. has grown to be one of 
the greatest organizations in the world, then we 
find all kinds of people wanting to make federations 
of labor that will be the real thing. If the men who 
are so anxious to make new federations of labor 
at every crossroads in the country knew what 
Sam Gompers went through the first ten years 
of the federation’s existence they would hesitate 
a long time before they would undertake the job.” 
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TALKS ON LABOR. 


JAMES DUNCAN, FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT A. F. OF L., ADDRESSES 
THE WORKERS ON LABOR DAY. 


[Baltimore Sun, September 8, 1903.] 


Mr. Duncan’s speech was well received and he 
was frequently interrupted with applause. 

He said in part: We meet again on this import- 
ant holiday and for a time will compare notes on 
whether the cause we represent has made suitable 
progress since last Labor Day. 

The thought then uppermost in our minds ap- 
plied specifically to the indiscriminate issuance of 
injunctions against representative labor men or the 
entire membership of a union. We claimed last 
year that the common law provided suitable guaran- 
tee for the protection of property, as well as penal- 
ties for violation, and that the purpose of the 
injunction as applied to trade disputes was to give 
capital state aid and to array the strong arm of law 
against labor. Such a position is not only economic- 
ally unsound, but when judged from a political 
viewpoint is unfair and shows the difference which 
exists between law as practiced and justice as we 
should have it 

Thus it was apparent to the student of economics 
that the ‘‘ injunction mill’? was but another form 
of mania unscrupulous capitalism had devised to 
impede the progress of trade unionism and that in 
time it would give way to some other process 
equally absurd. It is gratifying to be in a position 
to assert that the injunction is neither so plentiful 
now nor so sweeping as a year ago, for there is 
nothing more objectionable to good citizenship 
than to witness the prostitution of law in behalf of 
the accumulation and concentration of wealth at 
the expense and to the detriment of honest toil. 

Following the let-up on the blanket injunction 
we find the labor movement impeded in other 
ways. One not very objectionable, but another ex- 
tremely so. The first has brought organization 
among employers, it is said, for the purpose of 
stamping out trade unionism, root and branch. 
Such a proposition is impossible. A resolution 
might as well be prepared to prevent the sun from 
shining on Labor Day. Trade unionism in one form 
or another has been the cause of the evolution of 
mankind from savagery to our present form of 
civilization, and to wipe it out would stop human 
progress, which is too big a contract for a sporadic 
organization of disgruntled employers. 

The second innovation referred to shows an 
attempt, following the Taff-Vale decision in Great 
Britain, to attack trade union funds, not so much 
for the sake of getting the cash (although to capi- 
talism that is an incentive) as to financially de- 
moralize the organization. But the warning may as 
well be given now as at any time, that if persisted 
in the scheme will be met suit for suit, and, be- 





sides, union men to the manner born will stand by 
their colors, cash or no cash, and the cause which 
brought about this great labor holiday will keep 
on developing at a greater rate than ever. 

Within the memory of nearly all of us Pinker- 
tonism was to have put a quietus on our progress 
as organized workers, and so brazenly was it under- 
taken that armed thugs were found in union meet- 
ings; but the affair at Homestead, by which the 
blood of those hired ruffians for a time dyed the 
Monongahela River, estopped political brigandism 
of that kind, and the labor movement was made 
more effective. We also remember that federal 
troops were sent to Chicago to shoot the country 
rid of unionism, and after their presence had in- 
cited an irresponsible mob to do damage to railroad 
property they shot a number of men and boys, to 
find that they were not strikers but sympathizers, 
with the result that the army was brought into 
ridicule and the railroad organizations of the 
country in a short time doubled their membership. 

Pullman said there was nothing to arbitrate; but 
he is dead and is only remembered by the ill-fated 
remark; and arbitration of labor disputes is play- 
ing a greater part in the centers of industry than 
was ever dreamed of in history. State and federal 
troops had their innings at Cceur D'Alene, but the 
traitor governor has sunk into oblivion and only 
union miners are employed in Idaho. Injunctions 
have played their part in many states, but they are 
now either the tokens or emblems of despair or 
cowardice, and despite their ermine lining, trade 
unionism daily increases in popularity and in moral 
and numerical strength. While we last year cele- 
brated this day, with the exception of July 4 the 
greatest holiday of the year, the coal miners of 
Eastern Pennsyivania had a combination of troops, 
injunctions, and a so-called divine (?) alliance to 
contend with, but the combination failed, and bet- 
ter conditions exist to-day because of the applica- 
tion of practical trade unionism in the anthracite 
field. 

This brief review shows that the principles we 
represent are just, progressive, and abiding. They 
have withstood assault from without and apathy 
from within, and come what may they will ever be 
found a menace to tyranny and —— and a 
guide to justice and progress. Thus the labor 
movement stands for the cause of humanity. It is 
based on peace and calls for good-will toward 
those who work. It would lessen the number of 
millionaires to those only who reach that position 
by honest dealing, and it would by precept elimi- 
nate or reduce to a minimum the army of tramps 
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or other non-producers. It is the unrelenting 
enemy of human misery in whatever form mani- 
fested. It aims to raise the standard of a living 
wage from a mere pittance toa guarantee of suf- 
ficiency. It does not strike at the condition of the 
well-to-do, but insists that all shall be well-to-do, 
It is the essence of Christianity practically applied. 
It teaches collective bargaining and is opposed to 
individualism or monopoly, and is the cornerstone 
on which the great industrial democracy of the 
future will be built. 

The labor movement stands squarely on a free 
and compulsory education platform, and from 
time immemorial has demanded suitable legislation 
to carry it into full effect. This has been from time 
to time manifested in Maryland, with the result that 
her public school system stands second only to the 
great commonwealth of Massachusetts, and words 
can not express too strongly the duty devolving on 
you as citize.s in seeing to the perpetuation of 
your public school system, for education marks 
the progress of civilization and is a basic principle 
of trade unionism. 

States or countries where public schools are at 
their best can also boast of highest forms of civili- 
zation, of domestic tranquillity, and of per capita 
productivity. With such stakes involved you can 
not be good citizens or up-to-date union men un- 
less by untiring vigilance you record your feelings 
on the subject of education so strongly that he 
who would trifle with the system will know he is 
rushing headlong where angels would fear to 
tread. 

On the subject of child labor the movement we 
represent is also on positive ground. The child, 
male or female, should be in the school room until 
its fourteenth year, and in some instances longer, 
and the system of depriving any child from so do- 
ing in order to send it to the mine, workshop, or 
factory. under any guise whatever, is a blot on our 
civilizition as well as on popular and representa- 
tive government. To be strong and mentally happy 
demands opportunity for the young body and 
mind to grow at least into the rudimentary stage 
of maturity before requiring the performance of 
manual labor. 

Competition with adult labor must also be con- 
sidered. The best interests of the home are under- 
mined if cheap, juvenile labor is made to supplant 
the employment of the parent; hence it follows 
that in order to conserve the home the child must 
be kept free from the greed of the factory em- 
ployer as well as from the avarice of thoughtless 
or dissolute parents or guardians, and to do so in 
the most effective way your energy should be di- 
rected to the passage of anti-child labor laws in 
addition to educational bills. If the latter were 
promptly and fairly carried out the problems of 
the former would be almost solved, but the law’s 
delay, the carelessness of officers, the evasive and 
too often the untruthful answers of employers in 
reference to the age of children, and the vicious 
system of requiring them to misrepresent their 
ages, tend to defeat the purpose of either one or 
the other measure, so it becomes essential to hold 
eternal vigilance over both measures to produce the 
proper result, ; ae 

Trade unionism is performing its part in this di- 
rection, for in many organized trades the employ- 
ment of children is prohibited, but state legislation 
for many a day will also be necessary, so you will 


be held morally accountable if you do not make 
another great effort to get as good an anti-child 
labor law on the statutes of Maryland as the educa- 
tion act which stands to your credit. i 

I have reserved the most important subject to 
close with, the better to instil it into your minds, 
for, apart from its general importance, the eight- 
hour workday has a direct bearing on this commu- 
nity at this time. 

The eight-hour bill passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives at last session of Congress, and was 
favorably reported to the Senate by the chairman 
of the Committee on Education and Labor, and 
there were enough favorable votes in that body to 
pass it, but the ‘‘statehood’’ bill intervened and 
prevented consummation. Senator McComas, chair 
man of that committee, supplied some excellent 
legal touches to the measure in order to make it 
stand a test of the Supreme Court, and owing to 
which and because of his well-known record in the 
House of Representatives on the same subject, such 
opponents of the measure as D M. Parry and his 
friends conspired to help defeat the Senator at 
your recent primaries; so, apart from the interest- 
ing discussions you have had in Maryland between 
party factions, this new issue has been raised, and 
which makes the situation of special interest to 
union men. 

With such opposition to an eight-hour bill it is 
the duty of all fair-minded citizens and especially 
union men to give it and its friends their undivided 
support, not only for the good that is in the meas- 
ure, but to teach a lesson to such mental freaks as 
the Parryites, that workingmen are not to be 
bought, humbugged, or bulldozed. The eight- 
hour bil! is moderate, yet effective; conservative, 
yet practical, and there is not one good reason 
why it should not become law. Its purpose is to 
place contract work for the Federal Government 
on a level with direct employment. The bill does 
not aim at the extravagant purposes its enemies 
assert. Goods or material manufactured for the 
open market are not included, as they are known 
as supplies, and calls made by the different depart- 
ments for supplies do not contemplate the manu- 
facture but the furnishing of those supplies. Such 
are invariably furnished in bulk from the stock on 
hand or in course of manufacture. What the bill 
proposes to do is to regulate that a Federal! build- 
ing, for instance, shall be constructed on the eight- 
hour workday system, but the locks, nails, etc., 
required would be purchased in the open market 
in the way they are bought for any building. 

All hail Labor Day, and may your celebration 
next year bear the indication of a vast increase in 
membership, and above and beyond all, of a 
united, aggressive, and harmonious movement. 





BEFORE THE BRITISH TRADE UNION CONGRESS. 


ADDRESS BY MARTIN LAWLOR, A, F, or L, DELEGATE 
LEICESTER, ENGLAND. 
Mr. Chairman and Delegates to the Congress: 
Permit me first to fulfill the mission committed 
to my care by my fellow trade unionists of the 
United States of America under the banner of the 
A. F. of L, and convey to you their sincere greet- 
ings and fraternal good wishes for your success, 
and to thank you for the many courtesies and ex- 
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pressions of good will which my colleague and 
myself have received at your hands. 

The growth of fraternal relations between the 
trade unionists of Great Britain and America is a 
source of keen gratification to all who are devoted 
to the great cause for the uplifting of humanity, 
for every year the interchange of fraternal dele- 
gates between your congress and the A. F. of L. 
more firmly cements the bonds of unity, fraternity, 
and solidarity. I am confident I but bespeak the 
honest sentiments of my American fellow trade 
unionists when I say that we hope that the time 
may not be distant when these bonds shall grow 
stronger in our everyday work and be extended 
to the workers of all civilized countries. 

Like the workingmen of Great Britain, we in 
America have organized ‘trade unions. We have 
impressed upon our fellow-workers not only the 
knowledge of the rights and privileges to which 
they are entitled, but we have educated them as to 
their duties and their obligations to themselves, 
their fellow-workers, and the world at large. 

Unlike you, however, we have little tradition, 
few legends; only the consciousness of the wrongs 
that we endure and the rights which are justly 
ours. With you, having evolved gradually from 
the previous societary conditions it has been a 
matter of constant growth from serf to wage- 
laborer; while with us it has been a new organiza- 
tion founded upon conditions immediately con- 
fronting our predecessors and ourselves. 

It must be borne in mind that in our country the 
federal government is made up of forty-five in- 
tegral states, each sovereign in its own right in its 
internal affairs, though industrially state lines are 
obliterated. 

Previous to our civil war in 1861 we had 4,000,000 
of black slaves, who, having been emancipated 
from that condition, are now wage-laborers. Though 
we seek to extend the beneficent influences of or- 
ganized efforts to them, we have not been blessed 
with very great success on that score. This is due 
largely to their own previous conditions and to the 
awful degree of ignorance still obtaining among 
them. 

Then, again, the enormous immigration of hun- 
dreds of thousands of people to our shores from all 
parts of the world, many of them from such por- 
tions of continental Europe where the worst con- 
ditions prevail, check the progress we would 
otherwise make in our movement. 

The application of the highest developed ma- 
chinery, the division and subdivision and speciali- 
zation in industry, all driven by the forces of 
steam and electricity, are also to be reckoned with. 

Another thing is the great combinations of wealth 
into corporations and trusts, as a result of which 
industry is continually being directed by fewer 
persons. Yet, despite all drawbacks, we have done 
much to improve the material, moral, and social 
condition of all the workers of our country. It may 
not be amiss to say that where 25 years ago, 
there were only a few fragmentary bodies of work- 
men organized in the different cities of the United 
States, since the birth of the A. F. of L. in 1881, 
under wise leadership and practical action, we now 
have affiliated to the A. F. of L. 110 international 
trade unions, with about twenty-two thousand 
local unions under their jurisdiction, 29 state fed- 
erations, 529 city central labor unions, and 1,725 
local trade and federal labor unions—in all, fully 


2,500,000 of wage-workers organized and affiliated 
to our parent organization. This phenomenal 
growth of the trade union movement in our coun- 
try is largely due to the able and efficient leader- 
ship of that great champion of labor’s rights, 
President Samuel Gompers, of the A. F. of L. 

Where formerly long hours of daily toil were the 
rule, we have reduced the hours of labor, in a 
large number of instances, to eight hours per day, 
most of the remainder nine, and a very few ten or 
more. As a result of our trade union activity and 
federated effort we have brought light and sun- 
shine and comfort to the homes of our workmen 
where gloom and almost despair held sway before. 
We have abolished child labor in most of our states, 
and are hard at work in eliminating the last vestige 
of this criminal brutality in our country, and are 
confident that within a very brief period we shall 
be entirely successful therein. 

Perhaps no movement on the face of the globe is 
blessed by so large a number of volunteer organi- 
zers, who, night after night, and even during the 
day at their own cost, go among the workers and 
preach the gospel of safety through th- trade 
union movement. Our international unions have, 
besides their executive officers, approximately 500 
organizers on salary, and the A. F. of L,., in addi- 
tion toits 45 salaried organizers, has a corps of over 
1,100 volunteer organizers, to whom I have just 
referred. 

Nearly all our international unions have their 
official weekly or monthly trade journal. Fully 
half the central bodies publish a labor paper, and 
the apex is reached in that grand publication of 
the A. F. of L., the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
copies of which, I am informed, you are in fre- 
quent receipt. 

Not least among the effective forces which the 
American trade union movement employs are the 
union labels, which our international unions issue 
to cover the product of the labor of their members. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars are expended 
annually by our international unions in the agita- 
tion for union labeled products, and creating pub- 
lic sympathy, not alone among the organized work- 
men, but the unorganized, as well as among the 
sympathetic public. 

Recently the A. F. of L.. has issued a union label 
bulletin, a few copies of which I have and will be 
glad to distribute tosome of you. Apart from these 
we publish pamphlets and leaflets, all tending to 
educate our members upon the high aims for which 
our movement stands. 

The A. F. of L. is not simply a federation to 
bring our various unions into closer touch with 
each other. It is an organizing bureau, It is the 
means by which legislative and executive relief is 
secured, and, above all, is the watch-dog to prevent 
legislation being enacted hostile to our movement 
and to our cause. 

While the A. F. of L. is not a financial in- 
stitution, yet during the great miners’ strike of 
last year, mainly through its perfect machinery 
and the earnest and capable manner in which the 
work was undertaken, more than $2,000,000, in 
other words, over £400,000 in your money, was 
poured into the treasury of the United Mine 
Workers of America, and afforded the means of sus- - 
tenance for the gallant men who made thestruggle 
to maintain their manhood, which ended in so 
glorious a moral and material victory. 
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It is impossible, of course, to deal, in the brief 
period of time that I feel I should take from your 
more important deliberations, with the matters 
affecting the labor movement of Great Britain, or 
to discuss the affairs of your congress, but I would 
say to you in again thanking you for your courteous 
and fraternal reception, that I convey to you the 
best wishes for your continued progress and suc- 
cess in the uplifting of the working classes of Great 
Britain, and desire to express the hope that we may 
jointly move in the direction of the realization of 
the hopes of all true men in the establishment of 
the real brotherhood of man. 





ADDRESS DELIVERED BY PRESIDENT GOMPERS 
TO QUARRYMEN’S CONVENTION, AT THE 
OPENING OF THE CONVENTION IN WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., SEPTEMBER 1, 1903. 


In behalf of the American labor movement—the 
A. F. of L..—I welcome you here to Washington, 
the headquarters of the nation and the headquar- 
ters of the American labor movement. 

It has been my privilege to issue a call for your 
convention, so that the unions of quarrymen and 
quarry workers might send their representatives 
here for the purpose of forming a quarrymen's 
international union. 

It is needless for me to say that the times and 
conditions of society and industrial conditions de- 
mand the very best efforts of which we, as work- 
ingmen, are capable in order that we may not only 
prevent deterioration and the intrusion of worse 
conditions for ourselves, but, better still, that we 
may continue to participate to a much larger degree 
than ever before in the great production of wealth, 
that we may work honestly, earnestly, and faith- 
fully to co-operate with each other, with our fellow- 
men, of whatever craft or calling, and with all 
those who work and produce wealth, so that lib- 
erty may be maintained for all time to come. 

We consider honest labor a duty. The duty to 
work carries with it the right to have the oppor- 
tunity to work; not shirking for some and slavery 
for others. We desire the opportunity to maintain 
ourselves and those dependent upon us, and that 
we may make our children, the men and women of 
the future, stronger in every way, and better ca- 
pable of taking up the battle for life, for liberty, 
for happiness, for improved conditions of labor, 
for shorter hours, in a manner consistent with the 
advanced progress that has been made in the great 
production of wealth. We want higher wages that 
will afford us the opportunity of greater growth, 
greater pleasure, and larger leisure—leisure to live, 
to taste the freedom that has come out of the strug- 
gles of the American workingman, who has devel- 
oped, not indo, but out of that type of man, “‘the 
man with the hoe.”’ 

There is not a wrong against which the labor 
movement does not protest. There is not a right 
which has been denied the masses of the people 
which the labor movement does not demand. We 
have no desire to tear down, but we have the abso- 
lute mission to go down deep into the abyss of in- 
dustrial misery, where despair has held sway, and 
try to lift up our fellow-workmen, so that they may 
realize their many duties to themselves and their 
fel ows, and that they may take their share of the 
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duties and responsibilities; which devolve upon 
American manhood, American citizenship, and 
American workers. 

I can not refrain from referring to the fact that 
it was my pleasure to call a convention of the quar- 
rymen, some 12 or 14 years.ago, for the purpose of 
forming a national union. The convention was held 
in Quincy, Mass. It was my privilege to not only 
call the convention to order, as I have this morning, 
but to remain several days with the delegates, help- 
ing them to launch a splendid bark upon the ocean 
of national trade unionism—a craft built by strong, 
hearty men, and intelligent men. 

Had it not been for troublesome seas, or, far 
worse, the short-sightedness of the man at the 
helm, there is no question but that great craft 
would now have been carried safely over the sea of 
trouble and landed full in the realm and glory of 
the haven of the family of the great trade unionism 
of our country. 

I know that it is common in men to deal harshly 
with their short-sighted fellows. It is unnecessary 
that I should refer by name to the person I have 
in mind, as I take it that there is scarcely a quar- 
ryman, organized or unorganized, who has not 
heard the name of the man to whom I refer. He 
is not here to-day. I have not seen him for years 
and years; but with all that has been said against 
him, it is my firm conviction that the man was not 
intentionally dishonest. Now that you are starting 
out to build up anew your organization, I do not 
want you to begin under a wrong impression that 
the man whom you called upon to serve you before 
was dishonest. The fact of the matter was that the 
man’s heart ran away with his head and his pocket- 
book, and the pocketbook of others. He could 
not say ‘‘ No.”’ 

While it is often a difficult word to pronounce, 
more especially by men whose hearts are touched 
to sympathy by the suffering of others, it ought to 
be a lesson to you when you choose men to com- 
mand your new craft, that they shall not only be 
clear sighted and clear minded, and with strong, 
stout hearts, full of tenderness and sympathy, but 
who, when occasion requires, for the safety of the 
craft, the safety of the members and the move- 
ment, can say ‘‘No’’ with so certain an emphasis 
that no one can misunderstand it. 

It is for this reason that I make no reference by 
name to the man who was the secretary of the 
quarrymen’s national union, and whose _ mis- 
management of the financial affairs of the organi- 
zation contributed so largely to its final dissolu- 
tion. 

Since then, wherever we could, we have tried to 
have the quarrymen’s local unions come back in 
direct affiliation with the A. F. of L. We have en- 
couraged our organizers and friends everywhere 
to form quarrymen’s unions, and to help them in 
the upbuilding process. I have long thought that 
I should very much like to contribute toward the 
building of the craft anew and see whether the 
second effort would not be a more permanent 
guccess. 

The international union that you shall build up 
to-day will live, for so long as you live and work it 
is your duty to labor for the protection and ad- 
vancement of your union. 

You must then try to build a union for those 
who come after you. Inasmuch as we can not leave 
our children competencies, we certainly ought to 
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do the next best thing, and that is leave them well- 
organized trade unions, so that whatever craft they 
may enter to obtain their livelihood they may have 
a better opportunity to earn a better living and be 
the better prepared to protect their rights, and 
their interests, and their liberty, and their freedom. 

I therefore urge upon the workmen their great 
duty to give to trade unions the same devotion that 
we give to our country and our flag, and also to 
give to their trade unions unselfish conduct, the 
best thought of which they are capable, knowing 
that it will make them stronger in every way, in- 
tellectually and materially; make us more thought- 
ful, more energetic; make us more active workers, 
better and more faithful citizens. I hope you will 
accomplish the work that you have been called 
together to do, and in the best way. If there is any 
advice that I can give I shall be glad to help you. 

The A. F. of L., and I, as one of its officers, have 
tried to do the best for you in your affiliation direct 
with the A. F. of L., and we still feel that the great 
purpose of our movement is to build up the sover- 
eignties of the international trade unions of the re- 
spective crafts. 

At the end of the convention, or just prior to its 
close, I shall be glad to say to you something that 
may be of further advantage. It has always been 
my policy to try and see that a little treasury is 
placed at the disposal of the newly-organized inter- 
national unions, so that they can carry on the work 
for at least a brief period. 

I ask you to be exceedingly careful. Do not try 
and attempt too much, but do not attempt any 
picayunish business. Build safely, even if slowly. 
Every assistance that the A. F. of L. can give you 
will be yours. The organizers, to the fullest extent 
of their ability, the volunteers, and others, the 
officers, their co-operation and sympathy, my own 
included, that goes, or ought to go without saying, 
will be yours. 

After you have formed your international union 
the local unions that properly come under your 
jurisdiction, and are now affiliated with the A. F. 
of L., will be required to come under the jurisdic- 
tion of your international union. They will be none 
the less affiliated with the A. F. of L., but through 
their international union. 

Having said this much, I shall close by thanking 
you for the courtesy of your attention, and to ex- 
press the hope for your absolute success, and after 
your labors are concluded you may have the satis- 
faction of knowing that you have done your duty 
well by yourselves and your fellows, and that you 
have built for all time to come. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS—THE MAN. 
[The Union, Indianapolis, September 12, 1903.] 

Making all due allowance for our inclination to 
be biased in any review of the speech of Samuel 
Gompers, made at the fair grounds, we believe that 
all fair-minded rsons must admit that, from a 
trade union standpoint, it was masterful, and from 
4 controversial view it was logical, and will stand 
the test of his critics. 

The speech was listened to by thousands; it was 
read by many thousands more. The press paid 
more attention to it than was paid to the speech 
made Labor Day by President Roosevelt in Syra- 
cuse. Something was expected, and what came 
was not disappointing. Happily the speech has 


been preserved and appears in this issue of the 
Union. If there be any that have not read it, it 
will well repay the time necessary for its perusal. 

Dignified in tone, lacking in those extreme asser- 
tions which men, in making labor speeches, are so 
apt to indulge in in order to catch the sympathy of 
their audience, barren of innuendo or personalities, 
the speech is a fair exposition of the side of the trade 
union in the controversy that is now being waged 
between the unions and Mr. D. M. Parry. And in 
these qualities of the speech never was the char- 
acter of Mr. Gompers better delineated. 

Never was better opportunity offered man to 
“‘skin’’ his opponent; never was temptation more 
insistent. His audience would have applauded a 
speech bristling with sarcasm and invective, in 
personalities and adjectives, possibly much more 
loudly than the one that was delivered; and the 
people of this community, speaking generally, 
would have appreciated it much more. It would, 
no doubt, for the time have proved a bigger hit, 
but it would have been of but short duration. 

But the speech delivered is to-day of more force 
than it was yesterday; it will be of more force next 
week than it is this. It is a credit to the man who 
made it, the cause he represents, and those who 
were instrumental in securing Mr. Gompers for the 
occasion are to be congratulated that events have 

roved the wisdom of their action. Organized 

abor in this community is stronger by many points 
than it was before the speech at the fair grounds. 
It occupies a higher ground; it is more dignified. 

However, the speech and its reception is onl 
incidental to the purport of this article. It is wit 
\ man that delivered it with which we wish to 

eal. 

The address Labor Day was the first opportunity, 
we may say, that the rank and file of the trade 
union movement in this city has ever had to get 
acquainted with him. Although he has been heard 
many times in this city, it has been rather in short 
responses to welcoming remarks or in minor 
addresses. 

Although a resident of the town for something 
over a year, his duties as president of the A. F. of 
L. were so onerous that he had but little time for 
“‘mixing’’ in the local movement. The rank and 
file of the movement in this city were, therefore, as 
unacquainted with him as anywhere else in the 
country. Labor Day they had an opportunity to 
judge the man at first hand. 

They had the opportunity to anes judgment on 
the strictures of some who have been more profuse 
in their criticisms of the man than some of his 
friends thought was necessary. 

There is no use denying that in this city, as in 
practically every other place in the country where 
the movement is of sufficient vitality to be of force, 
there is an anti-Gompers party. Why this “‘ anti’’ 
feeling it would be difficult to say; possibly the 
forces themselves would have difficulty in saying. 

But that this opposition exists is apparent. That 
it is as strong in this city as it was can be con- 
troverted. It would not be amiss at this time to 
examine the cause of the opposition; to examine 
the man, his career, the points that have brought 
him to his present station. Born of parents no bet- 
ter endowed with this world’s goods than those of 
the average workingman, he was started on life’s 
road with the same equipment of the ordinary 
poor child, 
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Entering the cigar factory we trace him through 
the various stages to a journeyman. Naturally of 
an assertive nature, of strong likes and dislikes, of 
decided opinions and the courage to express them, 
it is but natural that his fellows would turn to him 
as a leader. It was this that brought him to the 
front. In popular movements men arrive at promi- 
nence through only one method—ability must be 
demonstrated—there is no royal road to success. 

And this one fact more completely disproves the 
assertions of those who assail Gompers than any 
other one thing. He has been elevated to his pres- 
ent position and been maintained therein by men 
who occupied positions of honor and trust in their 
organizations; he owes no prominence to weak- 
lings. 

He is not a giant among pigmies; he is a giant 
among giants. It is not the intent or the purpose 
of this article to do what Bob Burdette said was to 
‘*slop over;’’ we are not hero worshipers, and we 
believe there is at times a tendency to drift from 
acute criticism to senseless adulation; the display- 
ing of unreasonbleness as much on the one side as 
on the other. 

Taking this as our standard, we believe we are 
safe in saying we voice the opinion of the average 
American trade unionist when we assert that 
Samuel Gompers stands to-day the embodiment 
of the trade union movement in this country. 
Critics may abuse him, and they undoubtedly will 
continue to do so. But where he becomes known, 
where he gets in close touch with the members, the 
words of the revilers must fall flat. 

Gompers is not a perfect man; we do not wish to 
imply that we think so, nor do we wish to do 
aught to carry such an impression; for deliver us 
from the ‘‘ perfect’? man! He will in all likelihood 
be much like one of the ‘‘ perfect’’ unions which 
Mr. Parry dreams of—impotent so far as accom- 
plishment is concerned. It must be acknowledged 
that Gompers has performed the work that has 
come to him in more than passing ability. 

The A. F of L. is not a model organization; all 
are acquainted with that. Yet the creep-before-we- 
walk policy that has been pursued by Gompers, 
and that has been so consistently reviled by his 
opponents, is to-day more responsible for the mul- 
titude in the organization than anything else. 

Dissect the strictures of his detractors, and what 
is generally found? (1) More than likely someone 
against whom a decision has been rendered; (2) 
someone of more than ordinary intelligence with 
ideas of how things should be managed and yet 
who must see things going to destruction because 
they do not go his way; (3) someone who has 
never seen the man, who is but slightly conversant 
with the purposes and the history of the movement, 
but who wishes to appear wise in his day and gen- 
eration; (4) some ambitious individual who would 
be willing to sacrifice the movement for his own 
advancement; (5) some of the ‘‘old maids’”’ club 
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who are never so happy as when retailing scandal, 
More might be mentioned. But the next time you 
hear denunciation of Gompers look beneath the 
surface and see which class the denunciator be- 
longs to. 

As we have said, we do not believe in hero wor- 
ship. We do not believe in placing any individual 
on a pedestal and making a god of him; but we do 
believe in the exercise of common sense and judg- 
ment. We believe in the application of business 
principles to the movement, and we do believe that 
senseless and needless criticism of the leaders in 
the movement in the end does no good. 

Especially is this so when it is known that most 
of it is not only senseless but downright vicious. 
The trade union movement is a business move- 
ment; it is in a sense—in its business sense—a 
cold-blooded commercial proposition. It should be 
looked at in no other light. Looking over the field 
can we say truthfully that there is another that 
could more acceptably fill the position of head of 
that business than Samuel Gompers ? 

We think not; and we say this in no spirit 
of false adulation, of groveling at the feet of pres- 
ent power. In the opinion of this paper, and the 
opinions of a paper are more or less formed on 
questions of this kind from the expressed opinions 
of the many with whom it comes in contact, 
Gompers reflects credit on the movement. By 
many outside the movement he is rated a great man. 

The opponents of the trade union, outside of 
Mr. Parry, concede that he is of more than passing 
ability. His years of experience in the movement 
are beginning to bring to it the proper return. It 
has made of him an expert; he is to-day the ideal 
exponent of the true import of organized labor, 
together with its hopes. 

In this city it may be said the anti movement is 
dead. The rank and file of all the trades have had 
the ability of judging of the man at the head of 
their institutions, and if expressed opinions are in- 
dicative of anything, the labor movement, as ex- 
pressed by the A. F. of L., is firmly established in 
this city for all time to come. The detractors of 
Gompers and of the organization he represents 
must in the future show cause or hold their peace. 
Throughout the country we could improve our 
condition by following the same course. 

President Roosevelt delivered an address on La- 
bor Day at the New York state fair, Syracuse, 
which was carefully prepared long before he went 
to the place where it was delivered. President 
Gompers delivered equally as lengthy an address 
at the state fair grounds in Indianapolis without 
any preparation and without any opportunity of 
research into the subject under discussion except 
that information at his command. The address of 
Mr. Gompers was the superior in quality, and was 
certainly more appreciated because it was an ex- 
temporaneous address and without the formality of 
an official ‘‘ in cog.’’ 
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BirD’s EYE VIEW OF LABOR DAY. 


IMMENSE TRADE UNION PARADES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 
COUNTRY—MORE GENERALLY OBSERVED 
THAN EVER BEFORE. 


[Notr.—The following accounts of the observance of Labor Day are clipped from the daily press of the country. 
Their account of the numbers in the parades is not apt to be exaggerated; yet the estimate of the cities herein mentioned 
gives the remarkable total of 509,000 union men in line—more than half a million. ] 


New York City celebrated Labor Day more 
quietly than usual. The parade was 10,000 strong 
and was witnessed by thousands. Many unions did 
not parade. 


Labor Day in Baltimore was never before so ex- 
tensively celebrated as this year. It is estimated 
that 10,000 men were in line of parade. ey the 
prominent speakers who addressed Labor Day dem- 
onstration in Baltimore were James Duncan, Frank 
Duffy, and W. D. Huber. It is estimated that be- 
tween 30,000 and 40,000 people participated in the 
parade. 


Philadelphia celebrated Labor Day on a greater 
scale than ever before, there being fully 15,000 men 
in the parade. James O’Connell, president of the 
machinists, and James S. Crosby, of New York 
City, were the principal speakers of the day. A col- 
lection of money was made during the day in behalf 
of those textile workers on strike. About 100,000 
people took active part in the demonstration. 


Over 15,000 men marched in line in Boston. 


More than 20,000 men were in lineon Labor Day 
at Pittsburg. This year’s celebration was the 
greatest in the history of the city. 


_ Organized labor of Chicago broke the record for 
industrial parades in this country, if not in the 
world, Labor Day. It is estimated that fully 100,000 
people took part in the demonstration. 


Cleveland paraded 25,000 men on Labor Day, and 
this was the principal feature of the day. A feature 
of the demonstration was the distribution of 15,000 
small mirrors by the watchcase engravers to ad- 
vertise their label. Ben Hanford, of New York, was 
the orator of the day. 


A parade 20,000 strong demonstrated the 
strength of organized labor in Cincinnati. 


Labor Day was celebrated in Louisville this year 
as never before celebrated in the history of the 
city. About 10,000 people took part in the parade 
representing 90 trade unions. The crowd that wit- 
nessed the demonstration was the largest that ever 
turned out on such an occasion. 


Organized labor made a great showing in Buffalo 
on Labor Day. Despite the rainy weather fully 
15,000 men marched in line of parade. 

St. Louis celebrated Labor Day by double pa- 
rade. It is estimated that fully 40,000 men marched 
through the streets down town. Large crowds at- 
tended the picnic in the afternoon. 


New Orleans had a big parade. Fully 30,000 
unionists were in line. 


The Labor Day celebration in Milwaukee was 
the largest in the history of the city. Over 12,000 
workers took part in the parade and the attendance 
at the picnic was estimated at fully 25,000. Rev. 
Thos. Haggerty, of Van Buren, Ark., was the prin- 
cipal speaker of the day. 


The Labor Day parade in Trenton, N. J., was the 
largest ever held in that vicinity. Fully 7,000 men 
marched in line. It is estimated that 25,000 people 
witnessed and took part in the celebration. 


The Labor Day demonstration at San Francisco 
this year was by far the largest ever seen in that 
city. Fully 23,000 people took part in the parade. 
G. B. Benham, president of the labor council, and 
Andrew Furuseth were the speakers of the day. 


Minneapolis celebrated Labor Day by a parade of 
20,000 men in line. The exercises of Central Park 
after the parade were attended by large crowds. 


St. Paul had a very imposing demonstration. 
Fully 15,000 union men were in line, many of them 
in handsome uniforms. 


Indianapolis this year boasted a Labor Day 
parade 6,000 strong. Samuel Gompers, president of 
the A. F. of L., delivered an address, 


Nearly 4,000 men were in line in Birmingham, 
Ala. The following were the speakers of the day: 
W. M. Drennen, mayor of Birmingham; Hon. Jesse 
Stallings, Birmingham; Ben. I. Davis, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; D. D. Wilson, of Washington, D. C., and W. 
J. Spencer, Chicago. 

Detroit ably demonstrated the strength of or- 
ganized labor in that city by an enthusiastic turn- 
out on Labor Day. Despite the steady downpour 
of rain fully 6,000 men marched in line of parade. 
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Paterson, N. J., union men paraded fully 12,000 
strong on Labor Day. The celebration was one of 
the most successful held in the city. 


Lebanon, Pa., fittingly demonstrated the strength 
of local labor forces on Labor Day by a parade of 
10,000 strong. Fully 15,000 people attended the 
celebration, which was under the auspices of the 
central labor union. 


Labor Day demonstration at Scranton was the 
largest ever held. Fully 25,000 people were in line. 
National Vice-President T. L. Lewis, of the mine 
workers, and Secretary Wilson, of the same organi- 
zation, were the principal speakers of the day. 


Topeka, Kans., held a great celebration on Labor 
Day. There was a parade and picnic. The speakers 
were Governor Bailey, of Kansas, and S. J. Kent. 


Over 7,000 people took part in the Labor Day 
parade in Kansas City. Automobiles and carriages 
were a feature of the parade. Many women took 
part. x 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., celebrated by imposing parade, 
which was followed bya monster picnic at Hanover 
Park. Fully 4,000 marched in the parade. Gov. J. 
T. Morrison, Mayor James Hawley, Senator E. F. 
Caton, and Hon. Avery C. Moore were the speakers. 


Omaha celebrated Labor Day in conjunction with 
Council Bluffs. The combined parade marched the 
streets 8,000 strong. 


Sacramento, Cal., celebrated Labor Day on a 
great scale this year. Fully 5,000 people took part 
in the parade. 


The Labor Day celebration in Worcester, Mass., 
was the best ever witnessed in that city. Fully 
5,000 workers partipated in the parade. About 
50,000 people attended the picnic. 


The Labor Day demonstration at Norwich, Conn., 
this year was the largest the city ever witnessed. 
One thousand two hundred men took part in the 
parade and about 3,000 witnessed the demonstra- 
tion. 

The parade at Hartford, Conn , was 2,500 strong. 
Thousands attended the picnic in the afternoon. 


Wilmington, Del., had a glorious celebration of 
Labor Day. A grand parade and elaborate exer- 
cises were the features of the day. Gov. C. B. 
Aycock and Hon. W. E. Springer addressed large 
audiences at the Casino. 


Atlanta, Ga., had a great celebration. There 
were five divisions in the parade, which was one of 
the — ever seen there. The principal speaker 
of the day was H. J. Skeffington, of Boston. Mayor 
Howell, Congressman Livingston, and C. T. Ladson 
also delivered addresses. 


Decatur and Jacksonville Ill. organizations 
marched in line, making the parade 3,000 strong. It 
is estimated that 7,000 people attended the picnic. 


At Danville, Ill., there were nearly 4,000 men in 
line for the parade. 


Charleston, Ill., celebrated in conjunction with 
the locals of Mattoon; 2,000 marched in line rep- 
resenting 30 different unions. Speakers of the day 
were Judge Kimbrough, of Danville; O. P. Smith, 
of Terre Haute, and Anna B. Field, treasurer of 
the Woman’s Label League. 
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With the combined representations of Elgin, 
Aurora, Batavia, Oak Park, and West Chicago, it 
is estimated that fully 12,000 men marched in the 
parade at Elgin. Rev. H. Bigelow was the princi- 
pal speaker of the day. 


Galesburg, Peoria, Monmouth, and Pekin, II1., 
joined hands in the celebration of Labor Day. An 
address was made by John B. Lennon. 


Streator, Ill., celebrated Labor Day with 5,000 
men in the parade. John Mitchell, president of the 
mine workers, was the principal speaker of the 
day. 

In Evansville, Ind., it is estimated that nearly 
4,000 people marched in the parade. 


Ottumwa, Iowa, had a great parade on Labor 
Day. Over 5,000 people participated in the demon- 
stration. 


Des Moines, Iowa, had the greatest Labor Day 
celebration ever held in that city. Fully 5,000 men 
marched in the parade. 


Labor Day was fittingly observed at Wichita, 
Kans. The parade was a great success, about 2,000 
men in line. 

Bangor, Me., had 2,500 people in the parade, and 
4,000 took part in the picnic. 


Trade unions in Springfield, Mass., held the 
most successful demonstration of Labor Day in 
their history. Three thousand five hundred men 
representing 29 unions were in line of parade. At 
the picnic 5,000 people attended. 


Labor Day demonstration in St. Joseph, Mo., 
surpassed all previous efforts. There were 5,000 
men in line of parade, and 50,000 people witnessed 
the demonstration. 


Gloversville, N. Y., celebrated with 2,500 men 
in line of the parade, which was the principal 
feature of the day. 


Over 50 unions and about 5,000 men paraded on 
Labor Day at Troy, N. Y. The parade was followed 
by a picnic in the afternoon. 


At East Liverpool, Ohio, nearly 4,000 people 
marched in line, representing 36 labor unions in 
the city. 


The Labor Day parade in Springfield, Ohio, was 
by far the largest ever seen in that city. It is esti- 
mated that 25,000 people attended the demonstra- 
tion. 

Toledo celebrated Labor Day on a magnificent 
scale. The parade far outrivaled anything previous 
on record in the city. The number of men in line, 
exclusive of the industrial parade, was 5,000. 


Henry George was the principal speaker at the 
Labor Day demonstration at Youngstown, Ohio. 
Fully 5,000 attended the celebration. 


Toronto, Ont., had the largest turnout of work- 
ingmen on Labor Day that has ever been seen there. 
The parade was followed by speeches, and was 
altogether a success. 


Greenville, Pa., witnessed the largest demonstra- 
tion ever held in the Shenango Valley. Fully 3,000 
men and 100 floats were in the parade. M. A. 
Tighe, of Pittsburg, and A. W. Williams, of Sharon, 
delivered addresses before 5,000 people. 
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Johnstown, Pa., had a record-breaking parade. 
The picnic was attended by fully 5,000 people. 


Meyersdale, Pa., turned out with a big parade 
Labor Day. More than 5,000 people attended the 
picnic. 

Punxsutawny, Pa., celebrated Labor Day in great 
shape. One thousand miners organized a parade and 
marched to the fair grounds for the celebration. 


Williamsport, Pa., paraded about 3,000 men on 
Labor Day. The parade was followed by a picnic 
and addresses by labor representatives. 


Pawtucket, R. I., eclipsed all previous demon- 
strations by its celebration this year. One thousand 
two hundred men were in line in parade. Several 
prominent speakers were present, among whom 
were Governor Garvin and Mayor J. H. Higgins, as 
well as several representatives of the legislature. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., paraded with 3,000 men on 
Labor Day. 

Richmond, Va., observed the day in great shape. 
Fully 1,000 people took part in the parade. 


Labor Day was fittingly observed in Norfolk, Va., 
and vicinity. The parade was the largest in several 
years and there were about 2,000 men in line. 
Labor Commissioner James B. Doherty was the 
principal speaker. 


Labor Day was given a fitting celebration in 
Burlington, Vt. One thousand men marched in 
the parade. 


At Oshkosh, Wis., 1,000 men were in line for the 
Labor Day parade. 


La Crosse, Wis., witnessed the largest Labor 
Day parade ever held in that city. Over 1,200 men 
took part in the parade. 


Denver had a big celebration. More than 6,000 
workingmen marched in the parade. The picnic in 
the afternoon had a large attendance. 


Organized labor in Elmira, N. Y., made a great 
demonstration on Labor Day. A grand parade was 
the feature of the day. Fully 25,000 people at- 
tended the celebration. R. M. Campbell, of New 
York City, and E. J. Lynch, of Boston, addressed 
the large crowd at the demonstration. 


Columbus, Ohio, had the greatest celebration in 
the history of the city. A monster parade was fol- 
lowed by a picnic in the afternoon. Addresses were 
made by Mayor Jeffrey, Gov. Geo. K. Nash, Wm. 
B. Paul, Hon. E. H. Tompkins, J. A. Phelan, and 
Hon. F. S. Monnett. 


In Morgantown, W. Va., there was general sus- 
nee of business and the organized crafts cele- 
rated with parade and picnic. 


Labor Day demonstration at Memphis, Tenn., 
was one of the largest in the history of that city. 
The day was celebrated by a parade and outing of 
the labor bodies. 


Labor Day was celebrated in Waco, Tex., more 
generally than ever before. The large parade was 
the feature of the day. Walton Peteet, of San 
Antonio, addressed the demonstration. 


Columbia, S. C., had an enthusiastic celebration 
of Labor Day. The parade was one of the best seen 
in the city, 





York, Pa., celebrated its greatest Labor Day 
demonstration this year. Several thousands turned 
out in the parade, and afterwards listened to some 
able addresses by labor leaders. 


New Kensington, Pa., celebrated Labor Day by 
a grand parade. 


Pottsville, Pa., celebrated Labor Day by parade 
and speeches by several labor representatives. 


Franklin, Pa., held a very successful demonstra- 
tion of Labor Day. J. P. Frey, of Cincinnati, made 
the principal address of the day. 


The Labor Day celebration at Connellsville, Pa., 
was the greatest they ever had. 


Trade unions in Altoona, Pa., gave a splendid 
demonstration on Labor Day. Several thousand 
paraded in the morning, and later attended the 
demonstration, at which George Squires, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., delivered the address of the day. 


Steubenville, Ohio, eclipsed all former efforts by 
a monster parade on Labor Day. 


Labor Day parade in Dayton, Ohio, this year was 
one of the best ever seen in that city. Several thou- 
sand men were in the line of parade. 


Labor unions in Akron, Ohio, had a grand parade 
Labor Day. More than 10,000 people saw the 
demonstration in the afternoon. 


The Labor Day celebration in Asheville, N. C., 
surpassed all previous demonstrations. 


Long Island City and the entire borough had a 
holiday appearance on Labor Day, and very little 
business was transacted anywhere on that day. 


Niagara Falls had a very creditable parade, there 
being 50 unions in line. Notwithstanding the rainy 
weather, the holiday was thoroughly enjoyed. 


Despite the rainy weather Lockport, N. Y., cele- 
brated Labor Day in an enthusiastic manner. Forty 
unions and 50 floats took part in the parade, which 
was the feature of the day. 

Batavia, N. Y., celebrated Labor Day by parade 
of 18 organizations. Many novel features were in- 
troduced in the parade. 

Celebration of Labor Day at Albion, N. Y., was 
a great success. About 15,000 people witnessed the 
parade and picnic. 


Albany, N. Y., celebrated Labor Day by parade 
several thousand strong. 


It is estimated that over 5,000 men marched in 
line representing the labor unions of East and West 
Orange, N. J. 

Franklin, N. H., celebrated Labor Day by picnic 
and parade. 

Portsmouth, N. H., held a grand Labor Day 
celebration. The parade was one of the best ever 
seen in that city. 


Plattsmouth, Neb., hada fine Labor Day celebra- 
tion and big parade. Several speakers made a(l- 
dresses during the festivities. 


Lincoln, Neb., celebrated by a big parade and 
speeches. 
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North Adams, Mass., celebrated Labor Day by 
parade 1,500 strong, which attracted 8,000 spec- 
tators. 


Fitchburg, Mass., in conjunction with locals 
from Leominster, celebrated Labor Day by demon- 
stration and parade 2,000 strong. 


Over 2,000 men marched in line at Labor Day 
celebration in Holyoke, Mass. About 6,000 people 
attended the celebration during the afternoon. 


For the first time in the history of organized 
labor of Cambridge, Mass., was Labor Day cele- 
brated with parade. Over 1,000 men were in line. 
Some of the unions paraded in Boston, otherwise 
the parade would have been still larger. 


At Duluth, Minn., nearly 5,000 people attended 
the picnic. It is estimated that 1,500 men were in 
line of the parade. 


Portland, Me., held a very successful Labor Day 
demonstration. The parade was one of the largest 
ever seen in that city. 


Livermore Falls, Me., for the first time cele- 
brated Labor Day. There were 2,000 men in the 
ee which also represented unions from Rum- 
ord Falls, North Jay, Brunswick, and Madison. 
Frank K. Foster addressed 4,000 people at the 
picnic. 

The Labor Day parade at Lewiston, Me., was 
without doubt the largest ever held there. The 
celebration as a whole was a decided success 


' Centerville, Iowa, had over 1,000 in the parade. 
About 20,000 people witnessed the demonstration. 


At Keokuk, Iowa, over 1,000 men marched in 
line. Arthur P. White, of Oskaloosa, was the speaker 
of the day, 


La Porte, Ind., observed Labor Day in a truly 
patriotic manner. The parade in the morning was 
followed by exercises in the afternoon. 


The unions of Joliet, Ill., were well represented 
by 2,000 men and women in line. 


Rockford, Ill., and Janesville, Wis., celebrated 
Labor Day in conjunction with Beloit locals. Gov- 
ernor La Follette delivered an address. There were 
about 2,500 people in the joint parade. 


At Quincy, IIl., 2,000 took part in the parade 
and 10,000 people attended the picnic. 


Dixon, IIl., celebrated in conjunction with several 
neighboring towns. Three thousand members of 
the allied unions marched in the parade. 


Moline, Ill., celebrated Labor Day by a parade 
of 50 unions, 2,000 men being in line. 


Labor Day in St. Augustine, Fla., was fittingly 
observed, there being 2,000 in line for the parade. 


Rockville, Conn., celebrated its first observance 
of Labor Day this year. 


Little Rock, Ark., successfully celebrated Labor 
Day. The parade was one of the largest ever seen 
in the city and was 2,000 strong. 


President Roosevelt addressed 50,000 people on 
Labor Day at.Syracuse, N. Y. He also reviewed a 
large parade there. 


Organized labor made an excellent showing at 
the Labor Day celebration in Rochester, N. Y. 
Fully 10,000 men marched in the parade. At the 
celebration an address was made by Hon. John C. 
Chase. 





FOR THE RIGHT. 


Although ’tis veiled in defeat’s eclipse, 
Or lost in the shock of strife, 

A magic word from the Future’s lips 
Will call it again to life. 

Although the die of its fate seems cast, 
The hour of its hope seems o’er, 

The cause that is built on truth will last 
Till its enemies are no more. 


For God is mighty and Time is long, 
And Right, though it seems undone, 

Awaits its hour and with silent power 
Fights on till the day is won. 

The sun yet shines in his majesty 
Above the storm and the gloom. 

The cause of truth has eternal youth 
That breaks from the strongest tomb. 


Fight on, though the foes of freedom seem 
Intrenched in unending might; 

Fight on, though the darkness reveals no gleam, 
No harbinger of the light; 

Fight on, whate’er your reverses be, 
Yet bear them nor beat retreat; 

Fight on, till the sunrise of victory 
Illumines the night of defeat. 


Have hope that triumphs above your fears; 
Have faith that dispels your doubt; 

And be it for ten or for fifty years, 
Have courage to fight it out. 

Dare greatly; and feel that, befall what may, 
You yet can repose secure 

In the trust you’ll come to your own some day, 
If your courage and will endure. 


Though the hosts of evil and greed may seem 
Intrenched in undying power; 

Though unto the eye of hope no gleam 
Shines over the passing hour; 

Yet know that the ages to be will give 
To Right an unfading crown, 

And the cause that is built on truth will live 
Till its enemies all go down. 


—J. A. EDGERTON. 














WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC= 





In this department is presented a comprehensive review of labor conditions through- 


out the country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor organizers of labor conditions in their 


vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 


Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances of state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 
Injunctions. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that more 
than 900 of the organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their 
reports after the day’s toil is finished in factory, mill, or mine. 

The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in 
the industrial development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The 
information comes from those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage workers. They participate in the struggles of 
the people for better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in 
short, do the thousand and one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage workers in various 
sections of the country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with 


each other. 


Taken in connection with the reports from National and International Secretaries, 
this department gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Coopers. 

J. A. Cable.—Our strike in St. Louis, affecting 
72 members, was compromised with some advan- 
tages to the union. Strike in St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis against reduction in wages is still pending 
at this writing. 

Knife Grinders. 

Richard Odlum.—Trade conditions good. Our 
members who were on strike at Greenfield, Mass., 
have secured employment in other shops. We ex- 
pect to charter new locals at New Britain and Nor- 
wich, Conn. 


Leather Workers on Horse Goods. 


Eugene Balsiger.—Business continues good in 
all sections with the exception of the vicinity sur- 
rounding Chicago. Business much increased in 


southwest as result of improved crop conditions- 
Prospects very good for a brisk fall trade. We have 
been successful in seven strikes throughout the 
New England states and central west for increased 
wages and reduction of hours. Have chartered 
new locals in Pennsylvania and New York. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 


Chas. McCrory.—Conditions look bright for the 
coming season. We expect to have some of our un- 
fair firms on our fair list before we get well under 
way with the season’s output. The A. F. of L. isa 
great help to us in this respect. 


Stage Employes. 


Lee M. H art.—Our convention, held in Colum 
bus, Ohio, was the most successful one on record. 
We had 120 delegates present. We elected officer, 
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as follows: President, Patrick Barry, Boston; first 
vice-president, S. J. Simmons, San Francisco; sec- 
ond vice president, Anthony Kelley, Pittsburg ; 
third vice-president, G. F. Storninger, Norfolk, Va., 
and secretary-treasurer, Lee M. Hart, Chicago. We 
have formed 14 new locals in the east and west 
with a total increase of 500 in membership. 


Steam Engineers. 


R. A. McKee.—Our organization is having a 
very nice growth. In the year we have issued over 
225 charters and three other applications are pend- 
ing. Prospects are very bright for a large increase; 
in fact, I believe we will go into our convention for 
the third consecutive year with a 100 per cent of 
an increase in locals and we have long passed the 
100 per cent in membership. 


Watch Case Engravers. 


Fred. Huber.—Conditions of trade up to the 
standard. Fine prospects for a large fall and holi- 
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day trade. Within the past month we have suc- 
ceeded in having several additional firms adopt 
and use our label, so in the future there will be no 
reason for any union man purchasing a watch 
without the label of our international attached to 
the case. We are extensively advertising firms 
which are unfair to us. 


Wood Carvers. 


M. A. Brinkman.—We won strike at Chicago 
and gained all demands. We still have strikes on 
at Philadelphia for violation of established eight- 
hour day, and also at Goshen, Ind., for refusing to 
work with non-union men. These are only small 
strikes, affecting a total of 20 people. 


Wire Weavers. 


EF. E. Desmond.—We are increasing our mem- 
bership. Trade conditions good. During the month 
we expended $542 in sick benefits and $600 in 
death benefits. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA. 


Altalla.—H. A. Wright: 

Conditions improving for organized labor. We 
strongly advocate the use of the union labels at all 
times. Mineral mine workers have organized. 


Birmingham,.—H. N. Randall: 

The demand for workers in all lines can not be 
supplied. Organized labor in good shape. Beer bot- 
tlers secured recognition of their union and 15 per 
cent increase without strike. Soda water workers 
secured a five per cent increase without strike. There 
is anincreasing demand for the union labels. Black- 
smiths, carmen, and a federal union were organ- 
ized during the month. Molders, painters, trades 
council, federal, and laborers are about to form 
unions, A newly organized branch of Parry’s asso- 
ciation is offering inducements to the non-union 
men, but without much effect. 


Mobile.—T. B. Foster: 

Organized crafts in fine shape and increasing in 
membership. Building trades pretty generally em- 
ployed. Painters, bricklayers, and carpenters have 
secured the eight-hour day without trouble. Three 
or four new unions are about to organize. 


Selma.—J. H. Bean: 

Work is plentiful and steady. Active work is 
done for the union labels. We observe all A. F. of 
lL, boycotts. Organized labor is making great 
strides. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Fresno.—G §S. Brower: 

Plenty of work and wages are fairly good. Un- 
skilled and unorganized labor is poorly paid and 
unable to find employment. Blacksmiths recently 
organized and secured a nine-hour day after but a 
few days’ strike. Organized labor is in far better 
condition than unorganized. A Woman’s Label 
League has been organized and boycotts are ob- 
served. A federal union organized at Clovis. 


Santa Rosa.—W. S. Gilbert: 

The demands of organized labor both for shorter 
hours and higher wages have been favorably met 
with but twoexceptions. Organized labor gets from 
50 cents to $1 more per day than unorganized, be- 
sides being able to secure and control nearly all 
work here. Labels are demanded and boycotts are 
observed. We had a big demonstration on Labor 
Day. 


COLORADO. 


Denver.—Henry M, Walker: 

Visited gardeners and florists, car workers, bar- 
tenders, carriage and wagon workers, barbers, 
wood workers, patternmakers, electricians, press 
assistants, steam fitters, retail clerks, and 
trades and labor assembly. My visiting the 
different unions, I believe, has had the effect of 
creating a feeling of more activity, security, and 
better attendance. Our last meeting of the central 
body was one of the best held in a long time; more 
genuine interest was taken, more business trans- 
acted, and a better attendance had. I expect to 
affiliate two more unions by next meeting. The 
Retail Clerks’ Union has secured the signatures 
of the merchants to their new contracts with very 
little trouble. The car workers’ union, which I or- 
ganized last March, has secured a nine-hour workday 
at former wages received for 10 hours. This union 
has brought its membership up to 173; has good at- 
tendance at meetings; no grievances, and is receiv- 
ing new applications at each meeting. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Norwich.—Charles P. Lynch: ; 

Organized labor is vastly better than before unions 
were formed. Servant girls and laundry workers 
are getting ready to form union. There is an active 
demand for the union labels. 




















WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FLORIDA. 


Miamt.—William G. Coats: 

Organized labor is preferred to unorganized by 
employers. Employment is fairly steady. A union 
of laborers was organized recently. Work for union 
labels is in the hands of a committee and A. F. of 
L. boycotts are observed. 


Tampa.—C. A. Wimsett: 

Work is steady for all trades with the exception 
of the cigarmakers. Organized laborers have much 
better hours and higher wages since they formed 
unions. Soda bottlers are expecting to organize. 


GEORGIA. 


Columbus.—R. Kunsberg: 

Conditions fair for organized labor. Employment 
is steady. Good work is done for the union labels. 
One new union was formed recently. 


ILLINOIS. 


Cairo.—C. H. Shannessy: 

All trades booming. Bartenders organized during 
the month. Barbers are about to form union. Cen- 
tral Labor Union made big demonstration on Labor 
Day. All union men are patronizing the union 
labels. 


Danville.—G. A. Hessler: 

There are about 12,000 union men in Danville 
and employment is steady. Union labels are pushed 
and boycotts observed. Three unions are under 
way. 

Jacksonville —W . H. Braner: 

Plumbers here have obtained one-half hour a 
day less with the same wages as before. There is a 

ood demand for organized labor, while unorgan- 
ized labor is not recognized by employers. Employ- 
ment is fair. Good work is being done for union 
labels. Stationary firemen and structural iron 
workers are being organized. 


Kankakee.—T. H. Thompson: 

All organized trades working. Employment is 
steady. The union men have much better condi- 
tions than the non-union. Musicians and steam 
engineers have organized during the month. Clerks 
and stationary firemen are about to organize. 


Kewanee.—Adam Menche and G. Litchfield: 

There is great activity in the labor movement 
throughout the state. Unions are increasing their 
membership and new ones are being formed. Em- 
ployment steady. Several small strikes have been 
adjusted. There is a steady agitation on hand for 
the union labels. A nine-hour day has been estab- 
lished at $1.65 per day for city workmen, where 
they formerly worked 10 hours for $1.50. Labor 
Day was universally observed and celebrated. 


Marseilles.—Byron W. Hale: 

_ All union men are at work and all trades organ- 
ized. Employment is steady and more men are 
wanted than can be obtained. An increase over last 
year’s wage has been secured, also a nine-hour day 
and time and a half for overtime or Sunday. Pros- 

ts are good for steady employment until far 
into the winter months. Good work is being done 
for labels and boycotts are observed. A union of 
box factory employes is under way. 
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Metropolis.—W. B. Roberts: 

The outlook for organized labor is very good. 
There is plenty of work. Labels are pushed and 
boycotts observed. Have a central body under way 
and team drivers and painters are being organized. 


Percy.—Jas F. Larowe: 

We have no unorganized labor here now. Em- 
ployment is steady. Working conditions and wages 
continue to improve. We demand the union labels. 


Pinckneyville.—Hosea Taylor: 

Conditions good for organized labor but poor for 
the unorganized. Employment continues steady. 
Clerks organized recently. We are doing every- 
thing possible for the union labels. 


Sparta.—S. W. Skelly: 

Very little unorganized labor here. Organized 
labor in fine shape. Employment steady in all lines. 
We are making mbes efforts to push the union 
labels. We are trying to establish a labor head- 
quarters. 


Sullivan.—|. M. Root: 

Organized the team drivers. Have retail clerks 
and federal union under way. Am having very 
encouraging success. I will work with the carpen- 
ters and barbers next and am confident that I can 
unionize the city shortly. 


INDIANA. 


Boonville —John Dean: 

Wages are steadily increasing among the organ- 
ized crafts. Employment is sent. The union labels 
are patronized. Two new unions are about to be 
formed. 


Huntington.— Henry Snyder: 

Organized labor is in good condition and improv- 
ing every day. Employment has been steady 
through the season. Printers went out on a strike 
and gained their demands in half a day, all firms 
signing the scale of wages. Six unions are being 
organized and a union label league is in process of 
organization. Boycotts are observed. We had a 
big Labor Day celebration. 


Logansport.—O. P. Smith, C. W. Kleckner, and 
S. H. Randolph: 

All locals report progress. Organized labor is in 
better condition than it has been for years. Ice 
workers obtained increased wages and reduction 
in hours, electrical workers secured nine-hour day 
and increased wages to $2.75 per day. Cigarinakers 
and tailors are particularly active in their work 
for the union labels. Coal heavers have organized. 
Laundry workers and musicians are about to form 
unions. 


Mount Vernon.—James K. Kreutzinger: 

Barbers have organized. Painters, musicians, and 
others are getting ready to organize. Employment 
fairly steady. We have been very successful in en- 
forcing a system to push the union labels to the 
front. All neighboring locals joined in our celebra- 
tion of Labor Day. 


Muncie.—Geo. Derrick: 

Brewery workers and bartenders have organ- 
ized during the month. Employment is steady in 
all lines with the exception of the glass factories, 
which have closed down for the season. 
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Owensville.—S. W. Strupe: 

Organized labor is gaining ground. Unions are 
in better shape than ever before and union men 
have the advantage of non-union men in the 
matter of employment. Union labels are demanded 
and boycotts observed. Two unions are under way. 


South Bend.—John W. Peters: 

Work is steady for all trades. Organized crafts in 
fair condition, but the unorganized are in poor 
shape. We celebrated Labor Day in conjunction 
with the La Porte organizations. All union labels 
are patronized. 


IOWA. 


Creston.—George A. Stickland: 

Organized labor here has shorter hours and better 
conditions than unorganized. Employment is 
steady. Unions of electrical workers and laborers 
are under way. Boycotts are observed to some 
extent. 


Des Moines.—A. E. Holder: 

Machine shop and round house helpers of Val- 
ley Junction have organized. Machinists on IIli- 
nois Central secured increase from $3.05 to $3.40 
per day, on Chicago Northwestern from $3.15 to 
$3.40 per day, on Iowa Central froin $2.95 to $3.20 
per day, on Chicago Rock Island from $2.70 to 
$3.30 per day, on Chicago Great Western from 
$3.20 to $3.45 per day, and on Chicago, St. Paul, 
and Omaha from $3.15 to $345 per day. Boiler- 
makers, blacksmiths, carmen, and helpers have 
also secured proportionate advances. In all, over 
2,000 people in Iowa alone have been affected by 
these advances in wages. 


Dubuque.—F. A, lymburner: 

Bakers reduced hours from 11 and 13 to 10 and 
are getting $12 a week, after having only a 24-hour 
strike in four bakeries. 


Ft. Dodge.—A. Osmanson: 

All union men here are employed and wages are 
very satisfactory. Union men are preferred to 
others by employers. Metal workers organized. 
Bakers and telephone girls are under way. The 
Labor Day celebration was the grandest Ft. Dodge 
has ever witnessed. 


Marshalltown,.—J. C. Crellin: 

Several trades are getting ready toorganize. Em- 
ployment is steady. Machinists secured a 9% per 
cent increase in wages, boilermakers 8 per cent, 
blacksmiths 8 per cent, metal mechanics 7 per cent 
in wages without strike. Employes on Iowa Cen- 
tral Railroad secured substantial increase in wages 
without trouble. Very good work is done for the 
union labels. 


Oskaloosa.—T. H. Carlin: 

Organized labor is in good condition. The unions 
have bettered conditions for all classes. Work is 
steady and better conditions have been obtained 
without strike. Organized labor enjoys superior 
conditions to their unorganized brothers. We have 
leased and are furnishing trades assembly rooms. 
Are working with the city council to get increase 
of wages for teamsters. Plumbers and bricklayers 
have organized, the latter securing directly better 
conditions and a minimum scale. There is an in- 
creasing demand for label goods. 
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KANSAS. 


Ft. Scott.—F. E. Scott: 

Organized are in very good shape. Employment 
is steady. Wages are good and the eight and nine 
hour systems are universal among the organized 
crafts. The union labels are always demanded. 
Carpenters at Rich Hill, Mo., have organized. 
Poultry packers and stonecutters are about to 
form union. 


epee a. M. Stone: 

Work plentiful and steady. Organized labor in 
fine shape, but there is no demand by employers 
for the unorganized. We do everything possible 
for the union labels. 


Jola.—John H. King: 

A strike at the local cement plant was settled 
satisfactorily. Condition of organized labor is very 
good. Employment is steady. Union labels are 
patronized more every day. Four unions are under 
way. 

Kansas City.—]J. A. Cable: 

The condition of labor, generally speaking, is 
good. Organized labor has the advantage of un- 
organized labor in point of wages and general 
conditions to the extent of about 25 per cent. Em- 
ployment among the building trades has greatly 
improved since the flood last spring. The butchers’ 
union secured a 10 per cent advance in wages with- 
out strike. Employment is steady. There is a 
general agitation for the labels. 


Lawrence.—S. P. Byrd : 

This place is pretty well organized. Since the 
flood last spring employment has been rather dull 
in some trades. After a week’s lockout the bosses 
and contractors compromised, giving the building 
trades a 2% cent increase in wages. All possible 
work is done for the union labels. 


Leavenworth.—R. V. O’Connor : 

Every craft in the city with the exception of 
one is organized. All trades pretty steadily em- 
ployed. The printers, cigarmakers, and retail 
clerks are working hard to further the interest of 
the union labels. 


KENTUCKY. 


Bowling Green.—¥ rank H. Johnson: 

Organized labor enjoys good conditions, while 
the unorganized isin a bad way. Employment is 
steady for union men, while wages have increased 
without any trouble. Union labels are demanded 
and boycotts observed. Printers and _ tobacco 
workers organized, and laundry workers, women 
garment workers, and teamsters are under way. We 
had a big demonstration on Labor Day. 


Memphis Junction.—John W. Sweeney: 

Organized a new local during the month. A fed- 
eral union will be formed shortly. Organized trades 
in good shape, but the unorganized are in poor con- 
dition. Employment is steady. All union labels are 
pushed. 


Wheatcroft.—W.M.Goer : ; 

All trades here are organized. Employment is 
steady. Wages are steadily improving. We demand 
the union labels on all goods. Carpenters have or- 
ganized. Two new unions are under way. 














WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


LOUISIANA. 


New Iberia.—E. H. Lacroix: 

Employment is steady. Bricklayers have ob- 
tained the nine-hour day at $5 without strike. 
Since the carpenters organized they have secured 
the nine-hour day and are making a demand for 
higher wages. We expect in the near future to en- 
force the eight-hour system without trouble. Car- 
— of Jeanerette have organized. Several new 
ocals are under way. 


New Orleans.—James E. Porter: 

While not many crafts are organized, yet organ- 
ized labor enjoys far superior consideration to un- 
organized. Employment is steady. Boycotts are ob- 
served and union labels pushed. Domestics and 
helpers’ unions are being formed. 


MAINE. 


Bangor.—A. P. Richardson: 

All building tradessecured an increase of 25 to 50 
cents per day without strike. The strike of the build- 
ing trades of Bar Harbor for the eight-hour day 
and 25 cents per day increase was settled by arbi- 
tration. Employment is steady. Longshoremen, 
bakers, and confectioners have organized. Retail 
clerks are getting ready to forma union There is 
an increased demand for the union labels on all 
goods. We had a fine celebration of Labor Day. 


Portland.—D Sylvester: 

Employment fair in building lines; very few men 
idle. Bright prospects for fall work. All building 
trades have the nine-hour day with the exception 
of the bricklayers, who work an eight-hour day at 
$3.50 per day. All union label goods are demanded 
by union men. We specially push the boycott 
against the National Biscuit Company. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Haverhill.—George A. Keene: 

Employment is very steady for this season of the 
year. A local steam laundry accepted and signed 
the proposition of the Laundry Workers’ Union. 
Prospects are good for the organization of a union 
of the machinists. Labels are being pushed, as 
usual. Waiters are on strike against the proprietor 
of a café who broke his agreement with the union. 


Holyoke.—¥. ¥. Dowd: 

Printing pressmen and assistants have organized 
recently. Organized labor much superior to the 
unorganized as regards wages and hours. The 
papermakers’ strike has been attracting general 
attention. 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit.—D. A. Boyd: 

The boilermakers have partially settled their 
strike, gaining shorter workday and increased 
scales of prices in some shops. Teamsters after a 
short strike compromised, gaining increased wages 
and improved conditions. The street car employes 
are settling their difficulties. One new union is 
under way. 


Holland.—Olef J. Hansen: 

Organized labor commands the best conditions. 
Employment is steady and wages about the same. 
Higher wages and shorter hours have been secured 
by organized labor. 


Tonia.—A. 1. Cheney: 

Organized labor is in a better condition than un- 
organized, although the unorganized share in many 
benefits secured by organized men. Employment is 
steady. The city is about to commence paving the 
streets and we are trying to get it to employ union 
men. Labels are pushed and boycotts observed. A 
union was organized at Lowell, and I will organize 
a federal union shortly. 


Jackson.—J. J. Jones: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Employment plen- 
tiful. Street railway men of Albion have organized 
recently. We are doing everything possible for the 
union labels. 


Lansing.—E. H. Moers: 

Organized labor in much better shape than the 
unorganized. Butchers, street railway employes, 
and deliverymen have organized. Cement workers, 
laundry workers, and blacksmiths are about to 
form union. Excellent work is done for the union 
labels. 


Manistee.—Walter H. Mumby: 

The new tailors’ union received a slight increase 
in wages. Union labels are pushed strongly forthe 
amount of funds on hand. The Lumbermen’s Pro- 
tective Union was organized recently. Labor Day 
was celebrated on a grand scale 


Mt. Clemens.—Clarence A. Diehl: 

The condition of organized labor here cont.nues 
to improve. Wage-earners are constantly eliminat- 
ing obnoxious rules and tyrranical treatment. Em- 
ployment is steady. The painters working in a local 
agricultural plant were on a two weeks’ strike and 
won a victory securing an increase of 12% cents 
per day. The condition of organized labor is 100 
per cent better than the unorganized. The tra:les 
and labor council had a grand turnout Labor Day. 
The union label committee is doing good work. 
Bell boys are talking of forminga union. There are 
good prospects of stationary firemen, waiters and 
waitresses organizing. 


Munsing.—Thomas A. Merritt: 

The ranks of organized labor are increasing 
steadily. Carpenters have secured a nine-hour dav. 
There is no competition from unorganized labor. 
Labels are demanded and boycotts observed. Re- 
tail clerks’ union formed recently. 


Owosso.—R. R. Warner: 

There is individual agitation for union labels, but 
not so general a one as we could desire. The boy- 
cott agaist the National Biscuit Company is being 
specially observed. Employment is steady. Cigar- 
makers have been on strike to enforce their new bill 
of wages. 


Petoskey.—J. J. Stevens: 

Organized labor improving conditions. Employ- 
ment steady for union men. Brickmasons and car- 
penters secured advance of 15 to 20 per cent in 
wages. We steadily urge the demand of the union 
labels by all union men. Clerks of this city and 
longshoremen of Habor Springs have organized. 
Several trades in this vicinity are about to form 
unions. 


Three Rivers.—C. C. Schwartz: 
Conditions among organized trades are good. 
Clerks have gained the 6 o’clock closing four nights 
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in the week. Organized labor is better paid than 
unorganized. Employment is steady. Label goods 
are demanded and boycotts observed. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis.—John Swift: 

The brewers’ strike has been settled. Labor 
unions are strong in every part of the state, and 
there is employment for every man that wants it. 
The city council passed an ordinance to pay every 
two weeks. Three unions were organized and two 
are under way. All possible work for union labels 
is being done and boycotts are observed. 


Stillwater.—Edward Haggerty: 

Barbers and sawmill workers at New Richmond 
have organized recently. Sheet metal workers and 
laundry workers are about to form unions shortly. 
Employment is steady. All union men receive 
much better pay than the non-union men in this 
vicinity. All union labels are pushed. 


MISSOURI. 


Campbell —W. 'T. Allman; 

Hours and working conditions have improved 
without strike. Organized labor is holding up the 
wages, and unorganized labor is also securing bene- 
fit from the former’s efforts, Union labels are de- 
manded and boycotts observed. Employment is 
steady. 


Doe Run.—James Legrand: 

The condition of organized labor is good. In the 
lead belt district we have obtained an increase in 
wages and shorter hours by strike. Organized labor 
has the advantage of unorganized men with em- 
ployers. Union labels are religiously pushed and 
all boycotts observed. Three unions are under way. 


FTannibal.—B. F. Fields: 

The condition of organized labor is generally 
fair. Employment is fairly steady. The trades as- 
sembly arranged a big demonstration for Labor 
Day. Union labels are being agitated among the 
unions, and the trades are observing the boycotts, 


Jackson.—Joseph O. Vance: 

Organized labor is in very good condition here 
and is improving steadily. The unorganized are 
reaping some of the benefits obtained by the unions, 
since labor is in strong demand, but they will soon 
be brought into the unions. The federal union has 
secured some benefits for the flour packers, no- 
tably securing assistants for them. Organized labor 
enjoys better wages and working conditions than 
unorganized labor. All unions are demanding 
union labels. Boycotts are religiously observed. 
Flour mill workers are under way. 


Kansas City.—John T. Smith: 

All locals are gaining in membership. We are 
holding open meetings for the unorganized with 
good results. Employment is steady. Brass work- 
ers secured the nine-hour day without strike. Good 
work is done for the union labels, Papermakers, 
federal union at Excelsior Springs, Mo., organized 
recently. Janitors and pile drivers are expecting to 
organize. 


St. Louis.—Nat G. Eaton: 

Nearly all trades have improved wages and con- 
ditions without strike. Employment is steady. 
Bartenders and central body at Savanna, IIl., have 
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organized during the month. Car workers of Sa- 
vanna and Dubuque, Ia., are about to form union. 
Savanna city council passed ordinance raising 
street laborers’ wages to $1.75 per day. The union 
labels everywhere are demanded by all union men. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Keene.—D. W. Finn: 

Machinists and trainmen secured an increase in 
wages. There is a temporary lull in the building 
trades and in some of the woodworking, but other- 
wise labor is well employed. There is a good de- 
mand for labels and the boycott against the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company is pushed. Bartenders, re- 
tail clerks, and team drivers’ unions are under way. 


NEW JERSEY. 


FHloboken.—Cornelius Ford: 

Lumber teamsters’ wages and hours were im- 
proved without strike. The trolleymen’s organiza- 
tion has been the means of getting the Essex and 
Passaic counties started anew. Barbers have pre- 
sented a sanitary ordinance to the health board, 
which will undoubtedly be favorably considered. 
The condition of organized lubor is very gratifying 
and through its efforts the few unorganized are 
reaping benefits. Cigarmakers, bakers, brewers, and 
horseshoers’ labels are particularly pushed. All boy- 
cotts are observed. Car workers, pile drivers, boot- 
blacks, laborers, stationary firemen, and shop 
butchers organized. Tailors and lumber handlers’ 
unions are under way. 


Paterson.—Paul Breen: 

Hours are much better and wages higher than 
formerly. All the grocery stores give clerks half a 
holiday on Wednesday with full pay. Organized 
400 textile workers recently. Hotel waiters and 
dry goods clerks of Passaic are under way. Had 
the largest Labor Day parade on record, all the 
unions joining hands for the demonstration. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady. Union labels are pushed 
and boycotts observed quite well. 


NEW YORK. 


Dunkirk.—Peter G. Schwartz: 

Organized labor is in very good condition while 
unorganized is only fair. Employment is steady. 
Conditions and wages are better and the men are 
better satisfied. The union label committee is doing 
good work. Boycotts are observed. 


Fulton.—¥. W. Haskin: 

Unorganized labor is working more hours for less 
pay than the organized, who have improved con- 
ditions without strike. The carpenters, the strong- 
est union here, is gaining in membership at almost 
every meeting. Employment is steady. 


Jamestown.—H. S Whiteman: 

Outside work is good, although inside work is not 
so steady. The cigarand tobacco trusts are making 
great efforts to get sale for their products here, but 
all union men demand the union labels on such 
goods, and do not patronize trust-made products. 


Middleton.—H. R. Thorp: 

Organized labor is in fine shape and employment 
is steady. We have had quite an advance in wages 
in several trades without strike. Labels are pushed 
and boycotts observed. Car painters and bridge 
builders are under way. 


























WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


Rome.—John G. Thron: 

Employment is steady. Conditions better for or- 
ganized crafts than for the unorganized. All union 
labels are pushed. All A. F. of L. boycotts are ob- 
served. 


Schenectady.—Ira Wiltsie: 

Conditions among organized labor are first class 
in this vicinity. Employment is steady. Organized 
labor is far ahead of unorganized. 


Watertown.—Charles Byron: 

Organized labor is in good condition and employ- 
ment is steady. A 10 per cent increase has been 
secured in all of the shops but two. Telephone 
linemen organized recently. A. F. of L. boycotts 
are observed. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Asheville.—O. R. Jarrett: 

Wages have advanced 10 per cent without strike. 
State of employment good. Carpenters organized 
at Brevord. Several trades are expecting to organ- 
ize shortly. We demand union made goods at all 
times. All local organizations report increased 
membership. 


OHIO. 


Bellaire.—George W. Curtis: 

Employment is fairly steady and the prospects 
are bright. The glass works have resumed. Organ- 
ized labor has better conditions and shorter hours 
than unorganized. The central body and all or- 
ganizations connected with it celebrated Labor 
Day in great shape. Labels are pushed and boy- 
cotts observed as far as possible. 


Blatchford.—G. W. Schackert: 

Organized labor is in fair condition and em- 
ployment is steady. Five unions have been recently 
organized. 


Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Waiters and cooks secured a raise of $1 a week; 
bartenders, $3 a week, the strike lasting two weeks. 
All signed and settled but four places. Organized 
labor is in much better condition than unorganized. 
Colored waiters and cooks organized and jewelry 
workers are under way. There was one injunction 
issued against waiters, but it was ineffectual. Em- 
eee is steady and all that is possible is being 

one to push labels. 


Crooksville.—S. R. Frazee: 

Organized labor is in a flourishing condition 
while unorganized is poorly paid. A very large art 
pottery is nearing completion here. Boycotts are 
strictly observed and everything is being done for 
union labels. Two unions are under way. 


East Liverpool.—Charles Kontiner: 

All crafts have wage agreements signed except 
ainters and plumbers. City officials were dissuaded 
rom having prisoners work on the streets by pro- 
tests of oe labor. Several of the potteries 
have started work again. 


Findlay.—Frank M. Treese and J. E. Michne- 
witsch: 

Organized labor in fine shape, all trades busily 
ws pee There is a sharp demand for un- 
skilled labor. Plumbers organized during the 
month. Ladies’ garment workers, glove workers, 
and tailors are expecting to form unions shortly. 
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Potters won their strike for increased wages. 
Drillers and tool dressers obtained increase in 
wages from $3 and $3.50 per day to $4 and $4.50 per 
day, without strike. All union labels are patronized 
by union men. 


Sandusky.—Fred. A. Hammond: 

Molders’ helpers have organized. Quarrymen and 
brickmakers are expecting to organize shortly. 
Organized labor in fine shape. Employment is 
steady. City laborers secured increased wages. 
All union labels are demanded. 


Steubenville.—William Reed: 

Organized labor is in good condition while un- 
organized is in a poor way. Shorter hours and more 
wages have been secured without strike. Carpen- 
ters gained one hour decrease per day after a four 
weeks’ strike. Three unions are under way. Em- 
ployment is steady. All labels are being pushed. 


Youngstown.—Geo. T. Bert: 

There is no unorganized labor here and the con- 
dition of organized labor is all that can be desired. 
Employment is steady. Masons’ helpers organized. 
Doing all in our power for labels. 


Zanesville.—J. A. Bauer: 

Organized labor is in good condition but unor- 
ganized is not so good. Employment is steady. A 
great deal is being done for union labels, and boy- 
cotts are observed. A federal union at McConnells- 
ville, carpenters at Roseville, bartenders, laundry 
workers, and stage employes here have organized. 


OREGON. 


FEeugene.—R. H. Miller: 

Organized labor is in good condition and unor- 
ganized is fair, the former being about 70 per cent 
better than the latter. There is plenty of work in all 
trades and seemingly no dissatisfaction. Union 
labels are pushed and boycotts observed. 


Portland.—G. Y. Harry. 

Both city and state are fairly well organized. 
There is still, however, a good field for organization 
and opportunity for work among new unions to 
make them solid and strong. All trades are busy, 
and wages in some lines have increased slightly 
through the summer. Organized labor is main- 
taining the minimum scales while unorganized 
labor is working for anything it can get. Union 
label goods are more in demand than ever be- 
fore, and A. F.of L. boycotts are being observed. 
Blacksmiths at Pendleton, sheet metal workers at 
The Dalles, and federal union at Mill City have 
been organized during the month. Unions are 
under way among the mill workers, federal labor, 
seaside clerks, and bartenders at The Dalles, anda 
central labor council is being organized at the same 
place. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Austin.—E. S. Richmond: 

Unorganized labor is getting worse treatment 
every day and is nearly in slavery. Organized labor 
holds its own very well. There is plenty of employ- 
ment, but the pay is low and the hours long. Log 
trainmen of Keating are under way. Doing every- 
thing possible for labels. 


Easton.—H. B, Zinn: 
Since the tailors of Easton organized they have 
been benefited in wages and the hours have been 
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reduced from one to three per day. Employment 
is irregular in the building trades, but in others 
good. Garment workers and longshoremen or- 
ganized. Several unions are under way. All pos- 
sible efforts are made to push the labels and all 
boycotts are observed. 


Wilkes Barre.—Chas., J. Thain and S. J. Connor. 

Organized labor improving its conditions right 
along. Employment is steady in all lines. Bottlers 
secured new agreement, with increased wages and 
reduction in hours. All organized trades working 
under fair conditions and the eight hours per day, 
while the unorganized have to be satisfied with 
what they are given by employers. Women’s Label 
League is doing good work for the union labels. 
Organized freight handlers of this city and federal 
union at Harvey’s Lake during the month. Will 
have several unions under way shortly. We had a 
monster parade on Labor Day. 


York.—Harry M. Goodling: 

Furniture finishers organized during the month. 
A federal union is under way. Sheet metal workers 
struck for shorter hours without reduction in pay 
and recognition of union, and prospects are good 
for a speedy settlement. Seven master plumbers 
signed the scale and the men remained at work. 
We are pushing all labels. All boycotts are looked 
after. Everyone is working. Conditions are very 
bad except in organized circles, where they are im- 
proving steadily. There is a Master Plumbers’ Asso- 
ciation here fighting us, but it can’t last long. 


TENNESSEE. 


Memphis.—Otto Stein: 

Horseshoers were on strike for a week and se- 
cured an increase of 50 cents a day. Ice drivers ob- 
tained wastage and breakfast for help, which 
amounts to from $5.50 to $6.50 per week. All union 
men are at work, and not enough union carpenters 
and brickmasons can be secured. Good work is 
being done for union labels. One union was organ- 
ized during the month. 


Nashville.—J. A. Sullivan: 

Organized labor is in better coudition than ever 
before. Typographical union secured the signature 
of over 300 merchants to an agreement to use the 
allied label on all printing. Metal trades, retail 
clerks, bakers, molders, and stationary engineers 
are making steady gains in membership. Have 
been visiting local unions to create a demand for 
labels. All boycotts are observed, that against the 
American Tobacco Company in particular. En- 
deavoring to place teamsters’ charter with an in- 
dependent organization of colored coachmen and 
drivers. 


TEXAS. 


Dennison.—Frank A, White: 

All trades are organized here but the tailors. Em- 
ployment is steady and wages have been increased. 
Shoemakers organized and tailors are under way. 
We had a large Labor Day demonstration. Union 
labels are pushed and boycotts observed. 


Hlouston.—Robert Grapevine: 

Two new unions are under way. Conditions are 
good for organized labor and union men are de- 
manded. Labels are asked for by union men and 
families. 
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UTAH. 


Ogden.—lI,. J. Reeder: 

There has been a 20 per cent improvement in 
wages and conditions. Shoemakers, harnessmakers, 
street car men, and barbers organized. The condi- 
tion of labor is good all over the state. The Chi- 
7 are being driven out of peddling by organized 

abor. 


VERMONT. 


Rutland.—_W. H. Hubbard: 

Bartenders organized recently. There is a steady 
agitation for the labels. Employment is steady 
and organized labor in good condition. 


VIRGINIA. 


Portsmouth.—Thomas Nolan: 

Boilermakers in railroad shops secured a 10 per 
cent increase without strike. All men in this vicin- 
ity are employed, and there has been an advance 
in wages in some trades. The molders are about to 
form a local here. There is a more general demand 
on the retail clerks for a union card. Their local is 
increasing in membership through union members 
asking for cards. The bakers are doing good work 
for their labels. Nothing encouraging can be said 
for unorganized labor. 


Richmond.—James Brown: 

Work is plentiful and union men are much in 
demand. Unorganized labor is beginning to recog- 
nize the advantages enjoyed by organized men. 
Wages and hours are about the same. We are 
pushing the union labels. 


WASHINGTON. 


F-verelt.—Chas. R. Case: 

Laboring conditions here are satisfactory. All 
classes of labor, unskilled as well as the skilled 
crafts, are employed. Iron molders are about to 
form union. Linemen are on strike and will no 
doubt win out. We keep up a constant agitation 
for the union labels. 


WISCONSIN. 


Eau Claire.—P. J. Wagner: 

There are 10 unions here, also an active labor 
council. The building trades have an agent, and 
all trades are gaining in membership. Among un- 
organized labor the sentiment in favor of organiz- 
ing is growing and I expect to add a few new 
unions soon. All union men are working steadily 
and there is a shortage of laborers. Brickmakers 
of Menominee got an increase of from 18 to 25 
cents per day, affecting 350 men. Union men are 
getting about 10 per cent more than non-union and 
work nine hours per day. All labels are being agi- 
tated. Meat cutters and butcher workmen in Eau 
Claire, brickmakers, Menominee and Taylors City 
organized. Team drivers and musicians’ unions 
under way. 


WYOMING. 


Cheyenne.—Otto Winkler: 

Electrical workers organized, and federal labor 
and a Woman’s Label League are under way. Em- 
ployment is good in all trades. Labels are pushed. 
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DOMINION NOTES. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 


Moose Jaw.—D. Stamper: 

Railroad employes in all branches have organ- 
ized. There are no organizations outside the rail- 
road employes. Most carpenters, bricklayers, stone- 
masons, plasterers, and painters take contracts. 
The threshing engineers have an organization. 
Employment is steady on railroads, but uncertain 
in town except for carpenters. The following is 
the table of wages paid on the railroad: Carpenters, 
$2.65 to $280; foremen carpenters, $3 to $3.25; 
foremen painters, $3; painters, $2.50 to $2.75; 
plasterers, $3; stonemasons, bricklayers, and plas- 
terers, $4 to $4.50; general building and street la- 
borers, $1.50 to $1.75; brick yard laborers, $1.75 a 
day. All of these work a 10-hour day. Flour mill 
employes get from $40 to $50 a month, and clerks 


in stores and deliverymen get from $35 to $60 a 
month. Railroad employes secured a 15 per cent 
increase in wages-after a conference with the 
officials. Better wages prevail among organized 
labor than among unorganized. Cigarmakers and 
overall workers’ labels are pushed. Am endeavor- 
ing to affiliate threshing engineers with their in- 
ternational union. 


ONTARIO, 


Smiths Falls.—J. Hopkins: 

All organized labor is employed. The molders 
secured an increase of 25 cents on day work in 
three shops without any trouble and are now get- 
ting $2.50 per day. Employment is steady. Union 
labels are in demand. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 1,161. 


District No |.—Eastern, 


Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, John A. Flett, Edw. L. Daley, Thos. F. 
Tracy, Stuart Reid. 


District No. Il.—Middle. 


Comprising the statesof New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada, 

Organizers, Herman Robinson, Jacob Tazelaar,Thomas 
Flynn, Charles J. Duke, J. D. Pierce, James Towey, P. 
H. Cummins, and E. J. Nugent. 


District No. Iil.—Southern. 
Comprising the states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 


Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
Organizers, James Leonard, H. N. Randall,O. E. Barlow. 


District No. 1V.—Central. 


Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Organizers, D.C. Hogan, O. P. Smith, P. H. Strawhun, 
Cal Wyatt, J. a. Nightingale, F. F. Benson,A. E. Ireland, 
J.J. Keegan, and Richard Braunschweig. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 
Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
District No. VI.—Southwestern. 
Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 


Indian Territory, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
Organizer, F. W. Habel. 


District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 


Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
Organizers, H. M. Wa\ker and M, Grant Hamilton. 


District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 
Gomouieins the states of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon, California, and the Province of British Colum- 


bia. 
Organizers, G. Y. Harry and F. H. Vanderhoof. 


Porto Rico.— Santiago Iglesias. 





A circular has been issued to all international 
secretaries asking for a brief history of trade union 
achievement during the year, to be publisl. ' n 
the next month’s issue of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST—the convention number. 

Secretaries are asked to furnish this by October 
8 at the latest. If it can be in this officer earlier, 
the work of publishing an unusually big issue of 
the magazine will be greatly facilitated. 





Last year the history of trade union progress for 
the year was not published until the January, 1903, 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. It did 
not seem to be as timely as the report of the pre- 
ceding year given in the convention number, so it 
was decided this year to again make this very im- 

rtant industrial summary a special feature of the 

orthcoming issue. 














NEWS FROM FEDERAL UNIONS. 





ARKANSAS. 


Little Rock.—John Barry: 

There is a great demand for labor at present. All 
organized labor is doing exceedingly well. There 
has been a tendency to increase wages. Working 
conditions are very good with the exception of 
the long hours. A union representative thoroughly 
canvasses the city for union organization. Me- 
chanics and I-borers’ wages have increased from 
three to five cents per hour over last year’s scale. 
Union men are pushing union labels. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Boulder Creek.—James Bailey: 

Employes of three mills have obtained shorter 
workday. The conditions of employment are satis- 
factory. Our union added 15 new members during 
the mouth. 


Petaluma.—M. J. Rabanus: 

All trades organized except waiters, bartenders, 
and laundry workers. Since March incubator em- 
ployes had hours shortened from ten to nine. 
Flour mill men and grain warehousemen work 
nine hours. Silk mill employes secured the nine-hour 
day and a 10 per cent increase. Silk mill employes 
have organized. 


San Pedro.—Z. W. Craig: 

Employment is fairly good and the conditions 
for organized labor are satisfactory, being 30 to 40 
per cent better as far as wages are concerned than 
for unorganized. There was a strike among railroad 
employes, who protested against receiving cargoes 
loaded by non-union men taking strikers’ places at 
Fort Broge, or cargoes originally consigned to Re- 
dondo, where the strike was. Our men won out in 
36 hours. Employers could not get men, union or 
non-union, to take strikers’ places. An ordinance 
was passed putting in force the eight-hour day 
and union wages. Organized retail clerks and ex- 

ct the stores to close at 6 o'clock soon. Organ- 
ized federal at Wilmington. A new steam laundry 
recently started here and organization of its em- 
eg will be looked after soon. Good work is 

eing done for union labels. 


GEORGIA. 


Brunswick.—C. A. Thomas: 

The prospects for organized labor are good. Our 
union has 50 members in good standing. Interest 
in organization is lively. Labels are pushed. 


ILLINOIS. 


Benton.—Newton Cockrill: 

All unskilled laborers are employed at good 
wages. A gain of 25 to 50 cents on the day and a 
reduction in hours from 10 to 9 were secured this 
season. The union added eight new members this 
past month. Labels are pushed to the front. 


Buncomb.—Bundy Peterson: 

All union men are steadily employed at fair 
wages. A small increase of wages was secured 
without strike. Organized federal union at Mt. 


Pleasant and have three unions under way. All 
labels are demanded and boycotts observed. 


Carbondale.—E. H. Beal: 

Employment is better than at any time since our 
union was organized. All labor is organized and in 
good condition. Hours were reduced from 10 to 
9 without strike or reduction in wages. We are 
increasing our membership. 


Carlinville.—O. Gimlin: 

An electric railway is being built through here, 
running from Springfield to St. Louis, and it 
affords plenty of employment. Organized coal 
miners enjoy better conditions than unorganized 
here. Hours have been shortened from 10 to 9 
without decrease of wages. Labels are pushed and 
good work is done for union organization. 


Kewanee.—T. R. Davis: 

Street workers of city advanced their wages 15 
cents a day with a reduction of one hour, making a 
scale of $1.65 for a nine-hour day. About two-thirds 
of laborers are organized. Employment is fair in 
most trades. 

Marion.—Elza Cash: 

Labor here is well organized. There has been a 
10 per cent increase in membership this season. 
Work is plentiful. Wages increased from 12% 
cents to 17% cents an hour. Good work is done 
for union labels and for union organization. 


Mascoutah.—Otto Kilian: 

Employment is generally plentiful, and organ- 
ized labor is in good condition. Organized a local 
of brickmakers. Labels are pushed. 


New Athens.—Burt Weible: 

Employment is fair. Labor is for the most part 
organized. Union labels are demanded on all goods. 
We are increasing our membership. 


Pinckneyville.—Hosea A. Taylor: 

Organized labor is in splendid condition, while 
unorganized is in bad shape. Employment is plenti- 
ful. The organization committee of the trades and 
labor council is pushing a farmers’ union. Clerks 
organized during the month. 


Sandoval.—N. D. Watt: 

There is plenty of work and good wages are 
paid. Carpenters get 35 cents per hour and un- 
skilled laborers 20 cents. All labor is pretty well 
organized. Membership increased during the month. 


Savanna.—William Weatherall: 

Clerks have had working day shortened three 
and four hours by the early closing. Membership 
increased during the month. 


IOWA. 


Fort Dodge.—J. O. Porter: 

All men in this vicinity are employed and con- 
tractors have been advertising for men, but they 
seem to be scarce. About one-half the workers are 
organized. Membership in the different unions in- 
creased greatly during July. Union labels are de- 
manded. The general work for organization is 
making slow but sure progress. 
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KANSAS. 


Independence.—-Roy Shook: 

The demand for labor has increased in the past 
two months, partly owing to the oil rush. Mem- 
bership has increased during the month. Wages 
have improved from $1.50 to $1.75 and $2 per day. 
Nine hours is the average day, though some trades 
work eight. 


LOUISIANA. 


Baton Rouge.—D. Y. Giruns: 

The unions work together to improve conditions 
and employment. Frem $1 to $1.35 and $1.50 is 

id for a nine-hour day. Four unions are organ- 
ized here. 


MICHIGAN. 


Cadillac.—H. M. Angell: 

Laborers are in demand and getting from $1.25 
per day to $1.75 for 10 hours. Carpenters, masons, 
clerks, barbers, and cigarmakers are organized and 
derive benefits from it. There is general agitation 
for union organization. 


MISSOURI. 


Camden.—Edward Foster: 

All labor here is organized. We secured 10 per 
cent increase in wages recently. Several new mem- 
bers were added to our union during the month. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Bayonne.—Daniel Langan: 

Employment is good, All union men are work- 
ing. The condition of organized laber is good. 
Membership increased during the month. All 
union labels are pushed. 


NEW YORK. 


Niagara Falls.—Edward Glockling: 

Labor seems to be generally employed. There is 
a good organization. The machinists’ strike in a 
local shop was satisfactorily settled by Organizer 
Keegan. The central labor council has a label com- 
mittee. We are working hard to erect a labor 
temple. 
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Oneida.—George Kochersper: 

Employment is fairly plentiful. A great deal is 
being done for union organization. Silver platers 
talk of organizing. Organized labor is in fair con- 


dition. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


Durham.—John R. Page: 

Employment is steady. Organized labor is mak- 
ing efforts to improve conditions. Labels are ad- 
vertised and greatly demanded. Public meetings 
are held in the interests of organized labor. 


OHIO. 


Lorain.—Claude S. Nichols: 

Employment is very steady at the present time, 
and the condition of organized labor is good. 
Wages in all trades have increased 50 cents for a 
10-hour day this season. 


Marion.—John C. Parker: 

Unskilled men are getting $1.75 for a 10-hour 
day, and employment is steady. Ten men were 
taken into the union last month. An ordnance was 
passed favoring union petitions in a market house. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Shenandoah.—John L. Hassler: 

Street laborers secured an hour decrease per day 
by a city ordinance. Every local is working to se- 
cure new members. Painters organized during the 
month. Employment is steady. 


TEXAS. 


Taylor.—George W. Brown: 

The best class of laborers are in the unions and 
are generally employed. There has been an in- 
crease in our membership during the month. 


WISCONSIN. 


Numah.—M. J. Schlichter: 

Everyone can find work at good wages. Fifteen 
unions are now affiliated with our trades council, 
and the outlook is good for more. Some of our 
members gained 5 per cent and others 10 per cent 
increase in wages. The union label committee is 
continuously at work. 





FROM LOCAL 


AGENTS. 
Cras. B. McMrcHAN, /ndianapolis, Ind. 


Retail clerks are successfully enforcing the a 
closing. The organized men are much better o 
than the unorganized. We are increasing our mem- 
bership. work is done for the union labels. 


BOOTBLACKS. 
H. B. STAMPER, Stockton, Cal. 


Conditions good for organized crafts. We are in- 
creasing our membership. No strikes or lockouts 
to report. 


SECRETARIES. 


BUTTON WORKERS. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Most trades here are organized. Employment 
plentiful. All possible work is being done for the 
union labels. We are endeavoring to organize new 
unions. 


CHAS. FRANCIS, 


CEMENT WORKERS. 


GEORGE WISELEY, White Cliffe, Ark. 


We have secured recognition of our union and 
time and half pay for overtime. There are no strikes 
or lockouts to report. Although business is dull at 
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this writing, our members are determined to main- 
tain their organization until employment becomes 
more plentiful. 


CLOTHING STOCK KEEPERS. 


HARRY J. NEALIS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We are trying to increase our membership. We 
have secured an increase of $1 in wages and de- 
creased hours slightly without strike. There is a 
strong demand for union men. 


EGG INSPECTORS. 


F. E. CORRIGAN, Chicago, Il. 

Employment excellent in our line. All trades 
here are pretty generally organized. A great deal 
of work is done for the union labels. Many trades 
are hampered by injunctions issued for various 
purposes. The judges differ as to the causes for 
which injunctions should be granted, so we have 
many perplexing problems to meet. 


ENGRAVERS AND EMBOSSERS. 


HARRY B. DENCER, Coshocton, Ohio. 


Employment plentiful. All shops working full 
time and some overtime. Industrial conditions 
good. Bricklayers and masons have just organized. 
We will probably secure the eight-hour day in our 
trade. All local unions are working to push the 
union labels. 


FOUNDRYMEN. 


CARL BISSONZ, Tampa, Fla, 

Union men find steady employment. There are 
no strikes or lockouts to report in this vicinity. We 
have the nine-hour day at $2.50 per day. 


FOUNDRY WORKERS. 


JAMES COUGHLIN, Troy, N. Y. 


Conditions good for organized crafts. There are 
no strikes or lockouts in this vicinity. Our mem- 
bership is increasing. Weare pushing the work for 
the union labels. 


FOUNDRY HELPERS. 


R. WILSON, Vancouver, B. C. 


Conditions good. Employment plentiful. We se- 
cured the nine-hour day without reduction in 
wages and without strike. Our membership is in- 
creasing steadily. 


GLASS POTMAKERS. 


Findlay, Ohio. 


We have settled the strike in local pottery, gain- 
ing our demands, Employment fairly steady. 


EARL HUBER, 


HAIR SPINNERS. 
Chicago, [il. 


All our men steadily employed. Our trade is 
thoroughly organized and has good conditions. No 
strikes or lockouts to report. We will try for a label 
of our own shortly. If the spinners in the eastern 
sections would organize there would be a more gen- 
eral improvement in our trade. 


JoHN GEIST, 


HOD CARRIERS. 


San Antonio, Cal. 


Very few idle men in this vicinity. Conditions 
are fairly good for all trades. Our membership is 
increasing. Active work is done for the union 
labels. 


JuAN U. Dtaz, 


EDWARD BANKS, Last Liverpool, Ohio. 


We have gained the eight-hour day and increased 
wages without strike. We will have this a thorough 
union town within a short time. There are no 
strikes to report. 

Isaac FouLk, Coatesville, Pa. 

Employment plentiful in most trades. All or- 
ganized trades are working the nine-hour day. 
Our membership is increasing. 


HORSE-NAIL MAKERS. 


J. D. Corp, Keeseville, N. Y. 

Employment plentiful; all union men at work. 
There are no strikes or lockouts to feport. We call 
for all union goods. 


LABORERS. 


M. J. Cuppy, Mankato, Minn. 

All local unions are increasing their member- 
ship. Employment fair. There has been a brisk 
demand for carpenters, brick, and stone workers 
during the season. There are no strikes to report. 
We will form a label league to push the work for 
union labels. 


CHAS. HATFIELD, Brookfield, Mo. 


Nearly all trades working full time. Organized 
labor in demand. We secured the nine-hour day 
and increase of seven cents per hour. City ordi- 
nance was recently passed requiring union men on 
all city work. Union labels are called for on all 
goods. We are increasing our membership. All 
organizations are working to increase their mem- 
bership. Painters are expecting to organize. 


ALBERT S. HELM, De Soto, Mo. 


Every trade is organized but the retail clerks, 
who are now expecting to form a union. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady. We are doing everything 
possible to push the union labels. 
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L. SUTTON, Middletown, N. Y. 


All organized trades are well employed. We are 
increasing our membership. Our local organizer is 
working hard to induce the unorganized to come 
in line. We are doing everything possible for the 
union labels. 


St. Catherines, Ont. 


Conditions very good for organized crafts. There 
are no strikes in this vicinity. Employment plenti- 
ful. Good work is done for the union labels. 


DENNIS HENNEGAN, 


MACHINE HELPERS. 


GEORGE MOISE, Bloomington, /1l. 


There is plenty of work in this vicinity. The 
condition ot organized labor is very good, but that 
of the unorganized is not so good. Nearly all 
trades are organized. All union labels are pushed. 


MINERAL MINE WORKERS. 


Wharton, N. /. 


Working conditions fairly good. Quite a number 
of trades are organized. We are trying to organize 
the textile workers here. Committee on the union 
labels is doing good work. 


Jas. B. LECHER, 


NEWSBOYS AND BOOTBLACKS. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Our union members — good conditions. We 
have secured our demands from some news offices 
without strike. Our membership is increasing. 


ADOLPH KLEIN, 
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PULP AND SULPHITE WORKERS. 
JoHN R. Hiccins, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Employment plentiful. Some of our members 
have secured increased wages without strike. A 
lockout of three weeks’ duration was settled satis- 
factorily. All our members push the work for the 
union labels. 


QUARRYMEN. 
Hall Quarry, Me. 


All workers here are organized. Minimum wage 
in our trade is $1.80 per day for eight-hour day. 
We urge all our workers to join the union and ie 
all we can to organize other trades. 


DELBUT MURPHY, 


QUARRY WORKERS. 
Albion, N. Y. 
There is plenty of work, at good wages. Our 
membership is increasing. Blacksmiths are ex- 
pecting to organize shortly. 
SUSPENDER WORKERS. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Work is more plentiful than ever before in our 
trade. The union label on suspenders is in great 
demand. 


WIRE AND CABLE WORKERS. 


IRA WILTSIE, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Employment plentiful in this vicinity. Organized 
crafts in good shape. We are increasing our mem- 
bership. 


FRED PHILLIPS, 


LIZZIE DARIGAL, 





IS YOUR UNION HERE? 


International secretaries who have not already forwarded to A. F. of L. head- 
quarters the history of their unions are asked to do so by October 8, if possible, in order 
that such histories may appear in the November issue of the American Federationist— 


the Convention number. 


It is hoped that the trade union histories can be 
published in book form, but publication in this 
shape is necessarily delayed while the data is in- 
complete. 


Trade union histories have already been pub- 
lished as follows: 


September, 1902—International Association of 
Machinists, Steam Engineers, Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths, Wire Weavers, Stationary Firemen, 
Table-knife Grinders, Oil and Gas Well Workers, 
Longshoremen, Powder and High Explosive Work - 
ers, Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers, Marble 
Workers, Paving Cutters’ Union, Painters, Decora- 
tors, and Paperhangers, Plumbers, Steam and Gas 
Fitters, Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers, Uphol- 
sterers, Cigarmakers’ International Union, Bakers 
and Confectioners, Journeymen Tailors, Trunk and 
Bag Workers, Theatrical Stage Employes, Ladies’ 


Garment Workers, Railroad Telegraphers, Laundry 
Workers. 

October, 1902—Elastic Goring Weavers, Electri- 
cal Workers, Coopers, Actors’ Protective Union, Car 
Workers, Barbers, Steel and Copper Plate Printers. 

December, 1902—Horseshoers, Musicians, Na- 
tional Spinners’ Union, United Textile Workers, 
Amalgamated Glass Workers, Tube Workers, and 
Leather Workers on Horse Goods. 

May, 1903—Granite Cutters, Brotherhood of Car- 
penters, Boot and Shoe Workers, Boilermakers, 
United Hatters. 

September, 1903—Tin Plate Workers, Operative 
Potters, Machine Printers and Color Mixers, 
Ceramic and Mosaic Tile Layers, Railway Track- 
men, Glass House Employes, Leather Workers, 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, Tobacco Workers, 
Gold Beaters, Railway Clerks, Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen, Print Cutters. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: 

It would be interesting to know what percentage 
of the business men employing labor in the United 
States approve of the utterances of Mr. Parry, 
President of the Manufacturers’ Association, as he 
expresses his hostility to trade unions. Undoubt- 
edly Mr. Parry’s words are agreeable to that sort 
of Americans who are absorbed in piling up for- 
tunes and who care neither for their fellow-men nor 
the future greatness of America; but there are a 
ag many business men who of recent years have 

en studying economics and the social question, 
and who have lost their faith in the old political 
economy. Mr. Parry voices the old demand of the 
Manchester school of political economy, the sen- 
timent of those who believed the Malthusian theory 
to be true. Thinkers and students of to-day, how- 
ever, are no longer satisfied, nor is the average 
intelligent business man with this old _politi- 
cal economy, which is not only falling, but which 
has actually fallen to pieces in the hands of its 
friends. 

Every student must admit that this old political 
economy was essential barbarism. It counted labor 
only as a commodity. Workingmen it dealt with 
only as ‘‘things.’’ The newer political economy 
starts with a fundamental belief in the solidarity 
of the human race. It recognizes, dimly, perhaps, 
but nevertheless does recognize, the great truth 
that the interests of each one are, in a way, the in- 
terests of all; that poverty or sickness or distress 
anywhere reflects on and affects the general effi- 
ciency and standard of the national life. 

Now, if Mr. Parry finds fault with the unions 
because he thinks they have not secured to work- 
ingmen a sufficient share, few political economists 
will find fault with him. If he thinks the unions 
have provided entirely too small a wage and that 
they have insisted on too long rather than too 
short hours, that is one thing; but is it really Mr. 
Parry’s purpose to so arrange things that the 
workingmen will live in better houses and have 
larger incomes; will be able to better clothe and 
educate their children, and feel that each indus- 
trious laborer will be certain to end his or her days 
in comfort and security? Nothing short of this will 
satisfy the thinking business men of this country, 
to say nothing of the students and reformers. 

American citizenship and the American standard 
of living and protection of American workingmen 
are all phrases, frequently and effectively used, but 
they must represent a reality in order to be be- 
lieved, and that reality must be the ability of each 
and every able-bodied, intellignt, working man to 
get sufficient income from his work to enable him 
to fulfill his duties and functions as a citizen, to 
educate his children, to live a full and happy life, 
and to end his days in comfort and security. Mr. 
Parry, if he wants this for the workingmen, and if 
he means this when he talks so airily about 
guaranteeing the right to work, should make his 
meaning a little plainer. 

The business men of the country will await his 
further utterances with considerable interest. 


While so waiting let us hear Abraham Lincoln on 
the question of capital and labor. He said: 


“Labor is prior to and independent of capital. Capita 
is the fruit of labor and could never have existed if labor 
had not first existed. Labor is superior to capital and de- 
serves much the higher consideration.” 


C. F. NESBIT. 


BRIDGETON, N. J., Sept. 9, 7903. 
PRESIDENT SAMUEL GOMPERS. 

DEAR SIR AND BrRo.: Please accept congratu- 
lations on the Labor Day issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. It is without doubt the greatest 
magazine ever issued and can not help but do good 
to the great movement which it represents. 

What a world of good it would do in this vicinity 
if only a copy could be placed in every home, or, 
perhaps better still, in every public school, for the 
reason that there are many homes here where no 
one would be able to read it. A large per cent of 
the people in this section, American born, are not 
able to read their own name. They are the product 
of the old-time factory and company store system. 
They sometimes almost make you think that you 
are in some other country. 

It is this illiteracy that makes the work here so 
hard and progress slow; no one apparently takes 
any interest in trying to remedy the evil except 
the trade union movement. But I believe the peo- 
ple are gradually realizing that fact, and although 
it may cost money and time, when the end comes 
it will be to the everlasting credit of organized labor. 

The glass industry being the principal industry 
of this section, the conditions of all are more or 
less governed by that. When that industry is or- 
ganized thoroughly the rest will be easy. 

I shall keep at the non-union men until, if they 
have a spark of manhood, it will come to the-sur- 
face and they will acknowledge they are wrong. 

With best wishes and further congratulations on 
your comparison drawn between Parry and the 
colored minister of Virginia, I am, 

Yours fraternally, J. L. PIERCE, 
General Organizer. 


Boston, August 3/, 1903. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: It is with pleasure that I an- 
nounce my allegiance to the A. F. of L. While I 
have been connected with the organization, as a 
member of Boston Cigarmakers’ Union No. 97, 
I could not have said until recently that I realized 
the national policy of your organization. It is in 
direct accord with the changing industrial con- 
ditions which are to be met. 

As a boy of 16 one of the first movements that 
interested me was the Henry George campaign. 
I remember very well the first word I had with 
you; it was in the side room of Cooper Union 
where I was introduced to you. It is with pleasure 
that I come around to a higher point of agreement, 
in which, with a fuller understanding of the labor 
movement, I return to do battle with the organiza- 
tion which you have so ably championed. 

I hope to make up for the drawback I have been 
by my eight years’ affiliation with socialism. 

With fraternal greetings, I am, sincerely, 

DavID GOLDSTEIN. 
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CONVENTION CALL! 
(Labor Omnia Vincit.) 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
HEADQUARTERS, 423-425 G STREET N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 15, 1903. 
To All Affiliated Unions, Greeting: 

Pursuant to the constitution of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, you are hereby advised that the Twenty- 
thiré Annual Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor will be held in Faneuil Hall, in thecity of Boston, 
Mass., beginning at 10 o’clock Monday morning, Novem- 

r 9, 1903, and will continue in session from day to da 
until the business of the convention has been completed. 

Representation.—Representation in the convention will 
be on the following basis: From national or interna- 
tional unions, for less than 4,000 members, one delegate ; 
4,000 or more, two delegates ; 8,000 or more, three dele- 
} a ned 16,000 or more, four delegates ; 82,000 or more, five 

elegates ; 61.000 or more, six delegates; 128,000 or more, 
seven delegates, and so on; and from central bodies and 
State federations, and from local unions not having a 
national or international union, and from federal labor 
unions, one delegate. 

Organizations, to be entitled to representation, must 
have obtained a certificate of affiliation (charter) at least 
one month prior to the convention; and no person will 
be recognized as a delegate who is not a member in good 
Standing of the organization he is elected to represent. 

Only bona fide wage workers, who are not members of, 


or eligible to membership in, other trade unions, are 
eligible as delegates from federal labor unions. 

Delegates must be selected at least two weeks previous 
to the convention, and their names forwarded to the 
Secretary of the American Federation of Labor imme- 
diately after their election. 

Delegates are nut entitled to sexts in the convention un- 
Jess the tax of their organizations has been paid in full to 
September 30, 1903. 

The growth in numbers and in importance of our or- 
ganizations and our movement, the duty of the hour 
and for the future, demand that every organization en- 
titled to representation shall send its full quota of dele- 
gates to the Boston convention, November #, 1908. 

Do not allow favoritism to influence you in selecting 
your delegates. Be fully represented, 

Be ably represented by your vest, most faithful, and 
experienced members, 

‘redeutiais.—Credentials in duplicate are forwarded to 
all affiliated unions. The original credentials must be 
given to the delegate-elect and the duplicate forwarded 
to the American Federation of Labor office, 423-425 G st. 

. W., Washinglon, D. ©. 

The Committee on Credentials will meet at the head- 
quarters of the American Federation of Labor six days 
previous to the openisg of the convention, and will re- 
eee immediately upon the opening thereof at Boston ; 

ence secretaries will observe the necessity of mailing 
the duplicate credentials of their respective delegates at 
the earliest possible moment to Washington, D. C, 

Grievances.—Under the law, o nizations having 
grievances against other organizations are required to 
meet by representation for the purpose of adjusting the 
questions in dispute before the same can be considered 
by the convention. A grievance which has already been 
considered by a previous convention can not be taken 
up by the forthcoming convention unless three years 
have elapsed from the time of the decision being ren- 
dered; provided, however, that the organization feeling 
aggrieved has obtained the consent of the Executive 
Council to again bring the subject-matter to the atten- 
tion of the convention. 

Executive Council Meeting.—For the purpose of not only 
giving the Executive Council ample time to consider 
matters which parties in interest may desire to bring 
before the attention of the Executive Council, but also 
that ample time may be afforded in the preparation of 
its report, the Executive Council will meet at head- 
quarters of the American Federation of Labor on Mon- 
day, September 21, and for several days thereafter. 

we Executive Council may not hold another meeting at 
Boston, except to consider matters referred to it by the 
convention. 

Hotel Accommodations.— Delegates can obtain hotel ac- 
com modations as follows: United States, A y > ~~ 
$2.50 per day; Crawford, European, $1 Pe day and up- 
ward; American House, European, $1 to $3 per day; 
American House, American, $1, 75 cents additional for 
meals; Revere House, $1 per day for each person and 
upward. This hotel could accommodate about one hun- 
dred. The rooms are exceptionally large and desirable. 
Essex, European plan, $1.50 for one per-on, $2.50-for two; 
Castle Sq. (no special rates), $2 per room, $2.50 with bath, 

Special Railroad Rates.—A special rate of one and one- 
third fare has been secured on al! railroads. The con- 
ditions under which this can be secured will be com- 
municated to you in another circular. 

Fraternally yours, 

[SEAL] SAML. GOMPERS, 

President, 

Attest: FRANK MORRISON, 

Secretary, 
JAMES DUNCAN, First Vice-President, 
JOHN MITCHELL, Second Vice-President, 
JAMES U’CONNELL, Third Vice-President, 
Max Morris. Fourth Vice-President, 
Tos. I. Kipp, Fifth Vice-President, 
D. A. HAYES, Sixth Vice-President, 
JOHN B. LENNON, Treasurer, 

Executive Council, A. F. of L. 
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Labor Exhibit at St. Louis Exposition. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 1, 1903. 


DEAR SiR AND BROTHER: At its recent meeting, held 
at headquarters, the Executive Council, among other 
matters, had under consideration the invitation ex- 
tended by the St. Louis Exposition for the American 
Federation of Labor to have an exhibit at that Exposi- 
tion. The Executive Council directed the undersigned to 
prepare a suitable exhibit and hence this letter to you. 

I would be obliged, therefore, if you would send me as 
promptly as possible the following, or such part thereof 
as you can: 

Copies of the official proceedings of all your conven- 
ventions. 

Copy of your constitution, 

Copy of your official journal. 

All of these should be bound, if possible. 

The best print you can possibly get of the union label 
of your organization; have it framed, setting forth the 
title and description of the label, with the name of the 
organization and the article it is supposed to cover. 

roup photograph of your executive board, framed. 

If there are any other matters that would beof interest 
and value in preparing a comprehensive exhibit of the 
trade union movement of the country, so far as your or- 
ganization is concerned, I would appreciate it if you 
would include the same in the matters you send to this 
office. 

Of course there are several months before the exposi- 
tion will be opened, but if a comprehensive exhibit of 
trade union history, growth, achievements, and aspira- 
tions is to be made, it will require considerable thought, 
time, and labor in its preparation. 

Thanking you in advance for your co-operation and 
ae, of which you will please promptly advise me, 

am, 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, Americun Federation of Labor. 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION. 


HEADQUARTERS AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 1, 1903. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Your attention has fre- 
quently been called to the fact that the work of the 
organizations is often decried by those who seek to dis- 
courage the working people, and hamper as well as in- 
jure our movement. All agree that a true statement of 
facts will disprove the specious pleas of our opponents, 
and fortify us in the work that we have done, ure doing, 
and propose to do by and through organization, 

We are in a better position to present reliable statistics 
regarding the subjects of our movement, the advantages 
it secures for the workers, especially upon the subjects 
of strikes, boycotts, reductions in hours of labor, wages, 
and other conditions of employment. As a rule, advant- 
ages are secured without a couflici. Let the world know 
this reliably. 

The growth and development of our organizations is 
more marked because of tue more prompt and faithful 
co-operation on the part of our members, as well as on 
the part of the officers of the unions to whom blanks of 
this character are sent. No means of information is so 
valuable to show absolutely and accurately the advant- 
ages secured to the wage-earners through organized 
effort as by the presentation of reliable statistics from 
the organizations’ officers themselves. The statistics we 
have prepared and published in previous years, founded 
on the pon made to us by you, have been widely 
copied and quoted, and have done the cause great, good. 

Having these facts in mind, you are respectiully asked 
and urged to fill in the blank below as accurately as 
possible, and return it to this office not later than Sep- 
tember 20, 1903, and thus afford us sufficient time to pre- 
pare, codify, and present the data furnished for the 
consideration of the delegates to the forthcoming con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, to be held 
at Boston, Mass., beginning November 9, 1908. 

We realize that. the duties of your office are pressing, 
but we ask you, in the interest of your organization, as 
well as the general labor movement, and to win public 
opinion by an actual statement of facts, that you sacri- 
fice a littie of your valuable time and comply with the 
request made, 


Fraternally yours, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President, American Federation of Labor. 
FRANK MORRISON, Secretary. 
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STRIKES, ETC. 


Report for Twelve Months From September 1, 1902, to 
September 1, 1903. 

Name of organization......... 

Number of members September 1, 1902......... 

Number of members September 1, 1908......... 

Number of male members......... Number of female mem- 


bers 
Number of charters issued to locals since September I, 


TUL. cceeeee 


Number of strikes since September 1, 1902......... 

Number of strikes won since September 1, 1902 

Number of strikes compromised since September 1, 
1902 


Number of strikes lost since September 1, 1902......... 
Number of persons involved in said strikes......... 
Number of persons benefited......... 

Number of persons worsted......... 

Total gains in wages ........ 

Total gains in reduction of hours of labor......... 

Gains in other respects......... 

Cost of strikes since September 1, 1902......... 

es gained without strikes since September 1, 


Amount expended for death benefits, member’s wife, 
since September |, 1902 ........ 

Amount expended for sick benefits since September 1, 
___ ae 

Amount expended for traveling benefits since Septem- 
ber 1, 1902......... 

Amount expended for tool insurance since September |, 
1902......... 

Amount expended for unemployed benefits since Sep- 
tember 1, 1902......... 

Amount expended for donations to other unions since 
September |. 1902 ........ 

In giving the data above requested, give expenditures 
of your local unions as well as from your international 
headquarters ; of course avoid duplication. 

Remarks. 

Signature......... 
Official position...... : 
Address......... 


Wood Workers vs. Brotherhood of Carpenters. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 20, 1903. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: In the April issue, 1908, of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, one of which was 
mailed you upon publication, you will find the award of 
Umpire P. F. Downey, in the case of the Amalgamated 
Wood Workers’ International Union versus the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. 

At the recent meeting of the Executive Council appli- 
cation was made by the United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners for the revocation of the charter of the 
Amalgamated Wood Workers, and likewise application 
was made by the latter-named organization for the revo- 
cation of the charter of the former. Neither application 
was granted. The Executive Council, however, made the 
following direction: 

“That President Gompers be directed to communicate 
with Mr. Frank Duffy, general secretary-treasurer of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, reciting the fact that the New Orleans con- 
vention had, by resolution, referred the controversy over 
jurisdiction between the United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners of Americaand the Amalgamated Wood 
Workers’ International Union to a conference com- 
mittee; that at that convention the representatives, on 
behalf of their respective organizations, publicly, in con- 
vention, agreed to abide by the decision or award 
rendered by the conference committee; that the Execu- 
tive Council expects the United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners to live up to the provisions of the award 
rendered by the arbiter, and that upon its failure to 
recognize and abide by the award and so advise the 
President of the American Federation of Labor on or 
before the 15th day of July, that the President of the 
American Federation of Labor notify every organizer 
and organized labor that the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners had violated the provisions con- 
tained in the award, after having agreed through its 
representatives to abide thereby, and calling upon the 
organizers and organized labor generally to assist the 
Amalgamated Wood Workers’ International Union in 
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its efforts to conform to the award made by P. F. 
Downey.” 

The executive officers of the United Brotherhood were 
advised in accordance with the above, and inasmuch as 
they have refused to abide by the award of Umpire 
Downey, the Executive Council urges every representa- 
tive of the trade union movement-to assist the Amal- 
gamated Wood Workers’ International Union in its 
efforts to conform to the award made by Umpire Downey. 

Fraternally yours, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Lubor. 


Notice. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 25, 1903. 
To All Affiliated Unions: 

At the request of the union interested, and after due 
investigation and attempt at settlement, the following 
concern has been declared UNFAIR: 

AMERICAN BREWING COMPANY, New Orleans, La. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings and labor reform press please copy. 

Fraternally yours, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 





We Don't Patronize. 


When application is made by an international union 
to the American Federation of Labor to place any busi- 
ness firm upon the * We Don’t Patronize” list the inter- 
national is required to make a full statement of its 
grievance against such company, and also what efforts 
have been made toadjust the same. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor then uses every endeavor to secure an 
amicable adjustment of the matters in controversy, 
either through correspondence or by having a duly- 
authorized representative of the American Federation 
of Labor interview such firm for that purpose. 

After having exhausted in‘this way every effort to 
amicably adjust the matter, and without success, the 
application, together witu a full history of the entire 
matter, is submitted to the Executive Counsel of the 
American Federation of Labor for such action as it may 
deem advisable. If approved, the firm’s name appears 
on the “We Don’t Patronize” list in the next issue of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST., 

An international union is not allowed to have pub- 
aoe the pames of more than three firms at any one 

me, 

Similar course is followed when application is made 
by a local union directly affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. Directly affiliated local unions are 
allowed the publication of but one firm at any one time. 

When application is made by a central tabor union on 
behalf of any one of its affiliated local unions, the appli- 
cation is taken up with the international union of such 
local for its approval, or otherwise, before any action is 
taken by the American Federation of Labor, If the 
application be approved by the international union 
Similar course is followed as above. Central bodies are 
allowed to have published the name of but one concern 
atany one time. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the foliowing firms—Labor papers please note 
changes from month to month and copy. 


Foop AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 


Bread. -McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, Chicago, II. 

Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, Wert- 
heim & Schiffer, of New York City; The Henry 

: George and Tom Moore. 

Groceries.—James Butler, New York City. 

Meats.—Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

a Se and Continental Tobacco Com- 

anies, 


CLOTHING. 


Buttons.—Davenport Pearl Button Company, Davenport, 
Iowa; Krementz & Co., Newark, x. = _— 

Clothing.—N. Snellenberg & Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shirts and Collars.—United Shirt and Collar Company, 
Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., Troy, N Y: 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y. 
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Shoes.—Wellman, Osborne & Co., Lynn, Mass. ; Thomas 
Taylor & Son, Hudson, Mass. 

Suspenders.—Russell Mfg. Company, Middletown, Conn. 

Woolens.—Hartford Carpet Company, Thompsonville, 
Conn. ; J. Capps & Son, Jacksonville, I 


HOTELS. 
Buffalo.—Genessee, 


PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS, 


Bookbinders.—Geo. M. Hill Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Newspapers.—Philadelphia Democrat, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, ot Kansas City, 
Mo.; W. B. Conkey Company, publishers, Ham- 
mond, Ind.; Gazette, Terre Haute, Ind. ; Times, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


POTTERY, GLASS AND STONE. 


Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Company, of 
Zanesville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Com- 
any, of Chicago, 1ll.; Terre Haute Brick and Pipe 
Jompany, of Terre Haute, Ind.; Evans & Howard, 
Sewer Pipe and Fire Brick Company, St. Louis, 
*. ; C. W. Stine Pottery Company, White Cottage, 

o. 


MACHINERY AND BUILDING, 


Carriage and Wagon Builders.—S. R. Bailey & Co., Ames- 
bury, Mass.; Hassett & Hodge, Amesbury, Mass. ; 
Carr, Presscott & Co., Amesbury, Mass, 

General Hardware —Landers, Frary & Clark, A{tna Com- 
any, New Britain, Conn.; Davis Manufacturing 
Jompany, Dayton, Ohio; Computing Scale Com- 
any, Dayton, Ohio; Iver Johnson Arms Company, 
‘itchburg, Mass.; Kelsey Furnace Company, Syra- 

cuse, N. Y.; Brown & Sharpe Tool Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; John Russell Cutlery Company, Turn- 
er’s Falls, Mass. 

Tron and Steel.—I\linois [ron and Bolt Company, of Car- 
entersville, Ill.; Carborundum Company, Niagara 
Valls, N. Y.; Casey & Hedges, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 

Singer Sewing Machine Company, Elizabeth, N. J., 
and South Bend, Ind. ; Gurney Foundry Company, 
Toronto, Ont.; Sattley Manufacturing Company, 
Springfield, Vhio; Page Needle Company, —— 
Falls, Mass.; Franklin Needle Company, Franklin, 
N. H.; American Circular Loom ag New 
Orange, N. J.; Payne Engine Company, cimira, 
N. Y.; Lincoln [ron Works, Rutland, Vt.; F. R. 
Patch Manufacturing Company, Rutland, Vt. 

Tron Architectural.—Winsiow Bros., of Chicago, I1l.; Geo. 
L. Meskir, Evansville, Ind, 

Guana eaes Airy Granite Company, Mount Airy, 

Cc 


Stoves.—Herendon Manufacturing Company, Geneva, 
N. Y.; Germer Stove Company, Erie, Pa.; “ Radiant 
Home ” Stove, Ranges aud Hot Air Blast, Erie, Pa. 


STREET RAILWAYS, 
Terre Haute.—Street Railway Company. 


Woov AND FURNITURE. 


Bags.—Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La., branch 
Bemis Bros., St. Louis, Mo. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Com- 
pany, of Davenport, Lowa; M. Goeller’s Sons, Cir- 
cleville, Obio. 

Carriages.—Crane, Breed & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Cooperage.—Cincinnati Cooperage Company, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Furniture.—American Billiard Table Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Brumby Chair Company, Marietta, Ga,; 
O. Wisner Piano Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Krell 
Piano Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gold Leaf.—W. H emp Company, New York, N. Y.; 
Andrew Reeves, Chicago, Ill.; George Reeves, Cape 
May, N.J.; Hastings Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Henry Ayers, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Lumber.—Trinity Lumber Company, of Leonidas, Texas ; 
Reinle Bros, & Solomon, Baltimore, Md; Huttig 
Sash and Door Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Him- 
melberger Luce Land and Lumber Company, More- 
house, Mo. 

Leather.—_Wagner Leather Company, Stockton, Cal; 
Kullman,Salz & Co.,Benicia,Cal.; 8. H. Frank & Co., 
Red wood, Cal.; A. B. Patrick & Co., San Francisco, 
Cal.; Santa Rosa Tanning Company, Santa Rosa, 
Cal.; Columbus Bug; and Harness Company, 
Columbus, Ohio; N. Drucker & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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Pens.—L. E. Waterman & Co., New York City. 

Paper Boxes.—E. N. Rowell & Co., Batavia, N. Y. 

Typewriters.— Underwood Typewriter Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Wall Paper.—Carey Bros., Philadelphia, Pa.; William 
Janeway & Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 

Watches. —Keystone Watch Case Company, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa,: Crescent Courvoiseer Wilcox Company; 
Jos. Fahy, Brooklyn Watch Case Company, Sag 
Harbor. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Advertising Novelties.—Novelty Advertising Company, 
Coshocton, Ohio. 


Telegraphy.—Western Union Te'egraph Company. 
Wire C — —Cheney Bigelow Company, Springfield, 


Mas 
D. M. Pacey, Indianapolis, Ind. 





STATE OF EMPLOYMENT, AUGUST, 1903. 
Compiled by the Editor of the American Federationist. 


Of the 522 unions making returns for August, with 
an aggregate membership of 42,402, there were 2.1 per 
cent without employment. 

In July, 354 unions with a membership of 60,264 re- 
ported 8.3 per cent unemployed. 
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Chart showing the reported percentage of unem- 
ployed members of trade unions at the close of each 
month, commencing January, 1902, 

The heavy line indicates the per cent for 1903; the 
lighter line for 1902, 





International Unions Affiliated With the American 
Federation of Labor. 
National and International Unions affiliated Sep- 
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State Branches. —< 
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Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions.................... 1,811 

Charters Issued for September, 1903. 
NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONB......... 1 

International Brotherhood of Tip Printers. 
ee aici snneeisnsennsanene<cenencsaninensons ceocnceneuansones 8 


Central Labor Union, Bangor, Maine. 

Trades and Labor Assembly, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Central Trades Council, Decatur, Ala. 

Trades and Labor Council, Mount Olive, Ill. 
Trades Council, Chickasha, Indian Ter. 

Central Labor Union, Novinger, Mo. 

Central Labor Union, Chanute, Kans. 

Trades and Labor Council, St. Cloud, Minn. 


LOCAL TRADES UNIONG.........c:ccssseceesreeeeserteeereneeneees 26 


No. 11812, Associated Draftsmen, Chicago, Il. 
No. 11365, Plate Glass Workers. Pt. Allegheny, Pa. 
No. 11367, Furriers, Cutters, and Fur Blowers, New. 


ark, N.J 
No. 11369, = raphers, Houston, Tex 
No. 11416, Coal Heavers Protective, Logansport, Ind. 
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No. ody, Molders and Coremakers’ Helpers, Sche- 
necta 

No, 11873, 7 Wiscicsale Employes, Bay City, Mich. 

No. 11374, Foundry Helpers and Laborers, Crestline, 


Ohio. 
Ne te ~_" Concrete Form and Center Setters, New 
ork 
”~ 1 7a, . Laborers! Protective, South Framing- 
1am, 3 


ve a Optical Workers’ Protective, New York, 


No. 11383, Tar and Gravel Roofers, Hammond, Ind. 

No. 11387, Paper-box Makers, Montreal, Canada. 

No. 1138, Pear! Button Cutters, Madison, Ind. 

No. 11391, Stone Quarrymen, St. Cloud, Minn 

No. 11393, Drillers and Lumpers, Hardwick, Vt. 

No. 11394, Stone Pavers, Chicago, Il, 

No. 11395, Domestic Helpers’ Protective, New Or- 
leans, La. 

No. 11396, Foundry Helpers, Waltham, Mass. 

No. 11400, Laborers’ Protective, Oelwin, Iowa. 

No. 11401, Porters’ Protective, East St. Luis, I. 

No. 11402) Smoking-pipe Makers, New York, me Ue 

No. 11403, Scalemen’s Protective, New Orleans, La. 

No. 11405, Concrete and Cement Finishers, Peru, wll. 

No. 11406, Furriers, New York, N. Y. 

a avr, Grain Workers’ Association, New York, 


FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS. . ccccosccccccssssscssssse cocsceseeses 25 
No 8062, Quincy, Ill. 
No. 11368, Guthrie, Okla. Ter. 
No. 11366, Denton, Texas. 
No. 11368. Springfield, Il. 
No. 11870, Niles, Cal. 
No. 11371, MeConnelsville, Ohio, 
No. 11375, Creston, lowa, 
No. 11877, Elgin, Ill. 
No. 11379, Sioux City, Iowa. 
No. 11380, Miami, Fla. 
No, 11382, Natchez, Miss. 
No. 11384, Gallipolis, Ohio. 
No, 11385, Marinette, Wis. 
No. 11386, Greenwood, Ala, 
No. 11389, Cynthiana, Ind. 
No. 11390, Thebes, IIL. 
No. 11392, Portland, Il. 
No. 11397, Port Dalhousie, Ontario, Can. 
No. 11398, Chandler, Okla, Ter. 
No. 11399, Sherman, Tex. 
No. 11404, Sweet Springs, Mo. 
No. 11408, Melbourne, Mo. 
No. 11409, Plattsmouth, Neb. 
No. 11410, Telephone Operators, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
No. 11413, Mobile, Ala, 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of August, 1903, (The months are abbrevi- 
ated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 

1. Balance on hand August 1, 1908... 
Saw tooth drop forgers 10043, tax, “july, 60¢; 


- $63,868 07 


ir CTI niisck eeaiheeainadonantinsiliceniidins snclinanbaiieinnttanetcne 12 
Central labor, Independence, Kans,tax, f, m, 
5 00 
Trades and. labor assembly, Sandusky, Ohio, 
5 00 


tax, j, f, m, 
Stable cenpeages | 10u41, tax, may, $20; d f, $20 40 00 
weet duster workers 10113, tax, july, $5; 


i icecediniiritaticieasiinaeiinmmnetrcinemaemeniaeaminnes <etne: 00 10 04 
Federal labor 8393, tax, J. j, $5; d f, $5.............. 10 00 
eee trades council, Depere, Wis, m, a, oe 

rrr Peerrree TT III Cir rrr r i titre terri ete et eee eet et eT) 4 00 





Senitecs prot 10247, tax, m, j, $2; d f, $2... 
= Na and composition and tile roof- 
rs 10109, tax, a, m, J, $1.35; d f, $1.35 ........... 2 70 
prechmahers 10262, tax, july, $1.8); d f, $1.80 3 60 
Laborers prot 9011, tax, july, $4.05; ‘df, $4.05.. 8 
Federal labor 11127, tax. uly, 55e; df, bic...... 1 


Tri-city labor congress, ock Island, Ill, tax, 
NIN I | sccssn cass hgiininteeisiesmaaeaimnaabaeanadaihtnisaiapess 250 





Metermakers prot 11250, tax, july, $5.70; d f, 

NINE suai sccdiiemmeaiinianiniibiin. eniedegiedimintnenimnedapesaguinn 11 40 
Hair spinners 10399, tax, july, $1.45; d f, $1.45 2 90 
Federal labor 10600, tax, june, $7.50; d f. $7.50 15 00 
Gilders ~~. 898), tax, july, $3.55; d f, $3.55 ..... 710 
Central labor, Shelbyville, Ind, tax, m, a, m 2 50 
Bottlers and carbonators 10801, tax, a, m, j, 

_ to speeeeeeneieent 6 00 
Fedetal labor 10967, tax, july, $1.45: d f, $1.45 29 
Federal labor 10998, tax, july. $1.10; 4 f He ‘10 2 20 
Central labor, Dunkirk, N Y, tax, aug, ’02, 10 00 


to and incl jaly, PDactece: enact vecnsdvonsvessne seouscss 








a 





1, 


3. 


. Bolt workers 9198, tax 
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Netra a food operatives 10044, tax, j, j, $14.40; 


Milk bottlers ‘and condensery ‘workers 10286, 

tax, July, $1.30; a f, — EEL TOTES 
Watch finishers 10454, tax, m, j, j, $3; d f, $8 
Intl asso of marble aah a tax; “4 4 eee 
Warehousemens prot 9228, tax, july, $5; d f, 


Iowa state federation of labor, tax, apr, ’03, 
ee EE a ee 

Sawmill employes on mattanmmennnie 10000, nae, 
july, $12.95; d f, $12 a 

rot 10467, 8 san 
r 7211, omg july, $4.60; } oP 50c; 


Shinglers 
rete. la 





ata , $7.50... ieoia. aes 5 csaialepeninaiide: eelciaenaeanbe 
Federal labor 10474, sup 
Pegesat labor 9650, tax, July, $5; sup, $1; 





A and packers 83/6, sup... " 
Laborers prot 9145, SUP..........-..s0ssecereesseeeroneeee 
Soda and mineral water bottlers and work- 

ers 8514, su 
Cement finishers and ge 10937, 8 none 
Machinists papers 10533, ws sup 








Federal labor 11023, sup.. iietien 





ju A 
Trades council, Ann Arbor, Mich, tax 
m, a, m, j... 
Furriers 11304, tax, “aug, $2.50; d f, $2. 
Trades os la or assembly, Columbus, Ohio, 








tax, a, 
Trades aad abor assembly, Oelwein, Ia, tax, 
SEDs, ili Mill banereneinigeiiiaiiensiaientinnidniguieaennnammentinnenne 
Machine shearers and punchers 9630, tax, 
I, IRAE Hs TID cen: ssicntiiastecitinianeneiatumibiininn. toners 
Traded and labor tax, June, $38.45; d f, $88.45 
des ryrk. labor council, Vallejo, Cal, om, 
rederal inbor 10867, tax, july, $1. 25; d f, $1.25. 
oe eee labor 10978, tax, july, 75e; , Tbe... 
Trades and labor council, So. Omaha, Neb, 
tax, apl, 03, to and incl’ mar, ’04 
Federated trades -_ labor council, Boise, 
Idaho, tax, m, a, I 
Horse-nail makers > and b 6170, tax, june, 


45; df, $6.4 

Federal, labor 10081, tax, n, d, 02, j, f, m,a,m, 

I TE ITs csinscniciadtaetiaaeiiads Autti amemnbeibeieeieet 
Bete labor 9993, tax, july, 4 f, $4 
Federal labor 11069, tax, july, $5. on d f, $5.75.. 
Machinists helpers 10220, tax, july, 35c; df, 
Federal labor 9837, tax, m, a, m, $6; d f, $6.. 
Trades and labor assembiy, Le Grande, 

Oregon, tax, j, a 
Federal labor Bis. hen, may, $3.25; d f, $3.25.. 
Laborers prot 9145, tax, aug, $7.50; a f, $7.50... 
Trades council, Everett, Wash, tax m, a, m 
Federal labor 9821, tax, a, m, J, J, a, $4; d ay 
Metallic-bed makers 10396, tax, i, rd $i; d 
Central labor, Watsonville Cal; tax, a, * i 
Federal labor 11194, tax. july, 70c; df, 7c. 
1 labor, Warren, Pa, tax, m,a 








q SS ‘workers ‘10131, ‘tax, ‘july, $5; 
Federal labor 871, tax, july. $3.75: é £. $3.76. 
— labor, Lancaster, Pa, wv J. f, m, a, 


m, J... 
tate and tile roofers ‘10657, tax, ‘at m, i $2.10; 


Quarry mens 9606, tax a -r, $2.45; d f, $2.45... 
— 7 oe rattan workers 8693, tax, july, 40¢; 
Priniers rollerinaicér iis 0638, tax, july, $1.25; 
Janitors and general housemens il 11126, tax, 
Twine workers 11122, tax, J, Ja, $15; di f, $15.. 
Federal labor 9024, ta m, J, $2.85; a f, $2.85.. 
‘gg candlers and Lt handlers 9179, tax, 
may, $2; d f, $2 
Trades aud labor assembly, Aurora, Il, tax, 
Federal ta labor 9485, iax. .'m, j, $3.80; d f, $3.80... 
Central labor, Chattanooga. Tenn, tax,a.m,j 
Intl glove workers union of A, tax, june Sahive 
Federal labor 6415, tax, july, $i. 50; d f, $4.50.. 
<a of blacksmiths, tax, n, d, ‘02, j, f, m, 
ate ciadiadabbliddah 'Gabediddavatncchonbendedndiidiusanatineaiains 


5 00 


= - 
-o oO 


to on wo Bot 


moo &S 0 S macnn Se os 
S$ 83 $853 © S S$ ses SB SS SS sBe88 S38 $88 & 
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8. Federal labor 6881, tax, 


a 


a, m, j. $1.50; d £,$1.50 
— metal workers intl union of A, tax, 
Si ninisatihiieteasenniesonginandinoninianinbiciininiiaatitenstiadiailteseiasten 

Amal rubber workers union of A, tax, may 

The industrial council. Kansas City, Mo, tax, 
f, m, a, m, j, ‘} pcemensehienntnenmeinitiy 

Central labor, Jefferson City, Ho, tax, m, i; J 

Fotecas labor 7106, tax, m, j, $2.40; d f, $2.40 
Cloth examiners and spongers 1048, aup.. 

Suspender makers 11022, sup......... 

Po ton labor 10907, tax, m, j, 90¢ “sup, $1. 85; 


Gas ‘workers 10036, sup.. 
Federal labor 10760, sup... 
Federal! labor #365, sup... , 
Federal labor 970%, tax, july,#4: sup.75c; d f,$4 
ee yt p pret 10417, tax, June, $4.60; sup, 





Intl as garment workers union, sup........ 
Gardeners and florists 10615, coz, aug, = 70; 
sup, $1, d f, $8.70... 
Telephone operators ‘T1326. ‘sup. seneoopeenrase-aneveese 
Ivory gar sm workers 11272, tax, july : 
sup, . 
Helpers joidl. —, , june, $6; sup, $2.50; d f, $6. 
Federal labor 11284 i ivessecnveces > 
Federal labor 11335, sup... : 
Federal labor 10587, tax x, July 60c; 8 
d f, @c.. 

Bootblacks 11290, ‘sup.. 

Federal labor 11285, tax, july 
i i iceisiesncaineebiaianiieniiianianaenenennh:Stinearahinaniee , 

—_— burners and uorryenene 11207, > 
uly; $1.50; orker $1.2: a f. $1.50. 

Electrical wor - helpers 10510, tax, july, 
50c; sup, Kc; 

leemens t 9990, af june, ‘$1.65; sup, Boe; ‘a ft 


Federal iabor 10728, ‘tax , june, $2.50; a f, $2.50 

Hat and bonnet frame makers 10788, tax, 
june, $1; df. $1.. 

Photographers Lidge, ‘tax, july, gi 50; 4 ft $1 ‘BO 

Central labor, Dover. N Y J, tax, f, m, a, m, j,j 

Beer pump workers 8671, iax, mar, $3; a i. 

Federal! labor 8327, tax, i, a, $8.15; d f, $3.15.. 

Council of trades and labor unions, Detroit, 
Mich, tax, f, m, a, m,j,j 

Federal labor 8398, tax, ‘july, $1.45; d f, $1.46... 

Machinists helpers 10445, tax, july, 63c; d f, 














Federal labor 10898, tax, J, J, $8.50: d f L oem 
Central! labor, Flint, Mich, tax, f, m 

Laborers prot 11277, tax, july, #i. fh: 1 f. #1. ‘80... 
Central labor, Wilmington. Del, tax, j, f, m.. 
Trades council, Meridian, Miss, tax, a,m, j.. 
( ~—" labor, Philadelphia, Pa, tax, = f, m, 





Central labor, lola, Kans, tax, j, f, 
Federal! labor 9715, tax, june, $3.70; d If. ‘$8 70. 
Federal labor 8589, tax, june, $1.25; d f, $1.25... 
Trade — assembly, Williamsport, Pa, 
tax, m, 
Paper | box alors 10154, tax, july, $22.50; a f 
50... 





Federal labor 10868, ‘tax. as a. 8; d £, $8. 
Distributers 10323, tax, j. J, $l. 20; d i, $1. 7” 
Federal labor 10926, tax, july, $4. 20; af, be 
Federal labor 80:2, tax, June. $2.75; d f, $2. Th... 
Coal and ice handlers 16123, tax, aug, §5e; 






95e 

m dressers prot 10095, tax, july, $1.25; d f, 
12 

Trades assembly. Bradford, ‘Pa, tax, sept, 102, 
to and incl aug '08 

Concrete structural workers 11109, tax, aug, 


Federal labor 7241, tax, aug, $4.25; d f, $1.25... 
Federal labor 10996, tax, July, $8.75; a f, $8.75.. 
Qperryences prot ‘10951, tax, july, $3.95; d f, 
Laborers prot 8944, tax, may. $89.05; d f, $89.05 
Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers 9136, 
tax, aug, 90c; d f, 90c 
Car yah molders and helpers 9343, tax, j, j, 
a, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
Central labor, Wyandotte, Mich, tax, m, Jj,j 
Federal labor 9724, tax, J, J, a, $2.25; d f, $2.25. 
— —— and laundry workers intl union, 


cellar dig digaers and shovelers 10934, tax, m, J, 
; da f, $6. 
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5. Central trades and labor union of St. Louis 
, 03, to and incl 


and vicinity, Mo, tax, feb 
Bg IB. concn crsansccecce. .cessunesccessves scons: es 
Ceagwase potters 11241, tax, july 
Ns sciistislaiinit: wlheiad baaneesaanpudasdinnsdebenuniio 


Federal labor 10636, tax, june, $2. 
$2.85 





Oyster workers 10497, tax, july, yp d f, $5. 
Federal labor 98-5, tax, m, Jj, $1; d 
Wine a6 ana handlers 11147, 7 july, 

55e; d f, 
Quarry mens prot 10197, tax, june, $2.50; d f, 





Federal labor 10873, tax, j, j, $1.25: d f, $1.25.. 
Street a and laborers 10282, lax, m, - 
8 ne 
Granite olishers aan sawyers 9432, tax, m, 
J, J $2.25; d f,'$2.2% 
Iron molders ‘neipe rs 11175, tax, july, $8 
sup, $4; d f, $3.4 
Lime workers 11050, tax, June, $2.50; 
NII sshssiei-sacadiiictsiaiddnandednncions shdubienaanbadhaneoeeannaes 
Federal labor 8374, tax, june, onan ore 50ec; 
» 
Federal labor 6854, tax, vjuly, $1; ‘sup, $1; df, ‘3i 
Laborers prot 11330, tax, aug, $1.25; soup, psn "25; 
1.25. . 











up 
F lorisi and gardeners 10726, sup. 
Federal labor 10639, sup............... 
Federal labor 11132, Sees 
Federal labor 11148, tax, July, $7.50; sup, $1; 


7.4 





Crown, ¢ ork and seal workers 10875, tax, july, 
$2.75; sup, 50c; d f, $2.7 

Shingle weavers 8390, tax, mn, ¢ 7; ‘sup, ‘RB. 10; 
SETA aciictts ‘atin: -~elepmiieneciananteutatessiediiteemiieiiummounensiitinn 

Button workers 879. tax, july, $2.60; d f, od 


\ ae clerks 9834, tax, a, m, nds pee 45; 





vederai labor 11366, sup.. 
Furriers, cutters, and fur blowers 11367, ‘sup. 
Plate glass workers 11365, sap 
Federal labor 11368, sup.......... 
Stenographers 11309, sup .. 
Federal labor 11370, sup.................. 
United hatters of N A, tax, july......... : 
Porters prot 9515, tax, mar, 70c; a f, 70c......... 
Icemens prot 9979, tax, sept $1; 









Cement en 11082, tax, July, $4. 20; sup, 
SE Tianhe -Sasen scteisisisidetes: naduvanulionscusteintincs 
Central oo Coal Gate, ‘Tnd Ter, sup. 

res?  qumbene 10858, tax, "july, $2.25; sup, 75¢; 

2), 












Federal oo 10033, sup 
Slate, metal, and ‘gravel roofers 10229, osnas 
Jj. ja, $1. 35: sup, 50c; d f, $1.35... 
Federal net | anaes ‘tax, » July, ‘F7 
$2.50; d f,$ oe 
Fe »deral tL, ui suy 











f, é 
Laborers prot 8856, tax, aug, $1.70; d f, $1.70... 
Central trades council, Little Rock, Ark, 


RI HI IRS Tie Ie ica ccannctsmantes cnmasceuanebtesecas 
Flat janitors 9947, tax. a, m, j, $15; df, $15... 
Intl wood carvers asso, tax, July ............ 


Central labor, Columbus, Ind, tax, bee n, d, 
"SR, J, % Why By WR, J rocco ‘ 
Federal labor ‘0si6, tax, a, m, ij, $3; aft f, $.. odious 
Central trades and labor council of Will Co, 
Ill, m, a, m, J, j, a...... 
Icemens prot (0176, tax, july, f, 
Federal labor 9719, tax, july, 50C; d f, 
a oe —_ labor assembly, ottu mwa, lowa, 
X, a, 
Federal labor 9763, tax, may, 70c; d f, 70c ..... 
Car-wheel molders and helpers 7520, tax, 
+ 3 it | Sasa 
Federai ah 11096, tax, july, $2.40; sup, $1; 
Milkers 8949, tax, a, m, j, $7.50; d f, $7.50......... 
Sewer diggers 8662, tax, july, $4; d f, $4. 
see "ate and factory emp! 9930, tax, july, 
House eave 5 10730, tax, july, 95c; d f, 95c .. 









$10 00 
2 60 
5 70 
10 00 
2 00 
110 


5 00 
2 50 


220 
4 50 
10 90 
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6. Hospital emp! 10588, tax, july. ha 45; d f, $4.45 
m, j 30; 


~1 


, su 
. Federal Sed 8250, tax, a, *m, Bi. 


Architectural helpers 7 7413, 


ade 








df, 9. 
Federal labor 8770, -75; d f, $1. 
— -nail makers 9636, i, jal $3. 65; d tf, 
ih aesintheneniinesadaasibiiantebimeniniiiddantiaipeneeaptnats. 1 
Laborers prot 10390, tax, july, $8.50; d f, $3. 50 
Bottlera prot 8434, SUP. ............cccccrescccrsccseseoseees 
Federal labor 10019, sup...... we 
Suspender workers 9480, sup.. 
Federal labor 11200, tax, july, 50c; sup, $2; 





f, 50c 
. Local 42, press feeders and assistants, sup... 


Central labor, Bangor, Me., sup............ , 
Federal labor 11371, EC EOE 
Burlap and cotton bag workers 10648, tax, 
mar, $5.50; d f, $5.50. 
Central labor, Hagerstown, Md., tax, m, j 
Federai labor 11044, tax, july, gi. 65; a t $1. 65 
Central labor, ¢ ‘onneaut, Ohio, a, m, j 
Federal labor 11166, tax, july, 35e; d f, 35 
wd feat prot 10941, tax, July, $2.75; sup, $1; 





soul labor 9457, tax, june, $8.75; d f, $8.75... 

Twin City labor trades ‘assembly DeKalband 
Sycamore, [1], tax, m,j, Jj 

— labor, Lincoln, Neb, tax, ® m, j, j, 


Laborers prot 10529, tax, jul y, $6 $6.50: ‘at r? $6 “50 
Suspender workers 10833, tax, j, J, 70¢; d f, 70c 
Artesian well diggers 9321, tax, July, 


90; J 4 





Laborers prot 10921, tax, june, $1.45; ¢ f, $1. 45 
Federal labor 10692, tax, july, $2.35; ‘a ', $2.35.. 
Lumbermens prot 11276; tax, july, $1; df, $1 
Central labor, Portland, Me. tax, f, m, &. ..... 
—— empl 10768, tax, june, $1.65; d f, 
Federal labor 9182, tax, a, m, j, $4.50; d f, $1.50 
Quarrymens prot ‘0812, , LAX, ‘july, 75e; d f, 75¢ 
Slaters 9684, tax, j, J. $ , $5 
Cigar factory tabiiceo strippers 10227, tax, 
july, $2.05; d f, $2.0: 
Stone pavers 7602, tax J, &, $5; d f, $5.. - 
Federal labor 8093, tax, july, 35e; df, 35e.. ... 
Mail tube operators 10676, tax, i, 3 $2 50; d f, 





$2.50 
Maxon tenders 9540, tax, june, $ YY f. 
Federal tabor 8279, tax, july, $2. 50; 00... 
mw TT workers 1062v, tax, aug, %. 40; sup, 





enane makers 9560, sup. 
Peet a. paher 10882, =m aug, $3.50; sup, $8; 


$1. 
sewmili workers 11094, tax, aug, $15; sup, 
OE | eae een 
Regalia and badge workers ILI 59, Sup ......... 
Federal labor 8921, sup. 
Fishermens 11199, sup... 
Assorters and packers 83 








SINT Si ciescniiacaieiamaaiaimnininbianin <aebaiaes 
Trades — labor council, Edwardsville, Til, 
tax, m, a, m, j, j, a, 03. 
Bro of painters, decorators, and paper- 
DOMMES GE A, CBE, FONG .00c0cc0cccec0220000-20scecce00e 
Intl stereotypers and electroty pe rs, tax, july 
— assembly, Junction City, Kans, tax, 


m, j 
salt workers 11197, tax, july, 65c; d f, 65c.. 
Cn labor, Fitchburg, Mass, tax, f, m, ‘a, 
aaah. we, peret, and — roofers 8523, 
tax, a, m,j, ;df,$ ia 
Federal’ labor 10084, tax, jul y, $15 f, $15... acl 
Federal labor 10651, tax, july. $5. 1S: a f, $3.15 
Central trades council, Bay ¢ ity, Mich, tax, 





Federal’ labor 11269, tax, july, $1.40; d f, $1.40 
Federal labor 9374, tax, aug, 70c; d és nm neneen 
Laborers prot 10608, tax, aug, $5; df 
Central trades and +-end assembly, Spring. 

field, Mo, tax, f,m 
— labor, NMeadvilic, Pa, tax, m, a, m, j, 


Federal labor 10307, tax, july $1.40; d f, $1.40 
Trades and labor council Wellsville, ¢ Unie, 
QT, Bie Jy 9 .coccccccccesccccecccesscenssossececcsevecoos sooesees 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


§. Suspender workers 11294, tax, ty AUB, a 50; d f, 
$1. 





Porcelain -_ fn 
PE TE aCe 
‘ederal labor © oro. te tax, Ju uly, $6.35; d f, $6.35... 
Peat a cutters i , tax, june, rs 








Office bldg janitors see window wares 
10345, tax, june, $5; d f. 

Federal labor 8874, tax, july, $i. 50; ‘a f ‘$1.50... 

Window shade painters 10387, tax, july, $2.15; 


Oe iaciteditsls, saiconstnnnmiansinuansnenctnente atabieesrensn 
Lumber = 8149, tax Lag bys d f, 75c 
Federal labor 10888, tax, july, A eeesiannce 


poloral ao 3162, tax, July, $1.75; df, $1.75... 
Tar roofers and sanitary and flooring work- 
ers 11255, tax, aug, $1.20; d f, $1.20..............00 
Fibre pressmens 9331, tax, aug. $2; d f, $2....... 
Federal labor 10766, tax, july, 40c; d f, 40e...... 
et helpers 10841, tax, july, $1. 05; a f, 





pie ‘workers 10525, tax, j, j, $1.10; d f, $1.10...... 
Diggers and excavators 11282, tax, july, 95c; 
d 


Wholesale shipping and receiving room 
=e 10511, tax, d, 02, j, f, m, a, m, $11.10; 
rr I ccntinssinsoeinciintininngrineveneninsemnmiamaaamnennents 

oY face pas 9911, tax, June, $1.25; sup, 
SIA II ciasicetaiptianine, easbgusednagemambdnatdonionn 

Plaster, peas and paint workers prot 
11076, tax. july, $14.75; sup, 6%; d f, $14.75... 

Egg candlers and poultry dressers 1'1191, sup 

Tub ix, inteemontht 7452, tax, » July, 750; haem 
ani 4 a 


sup, $1: d i _ JS Se aa 
Federal inter 10437, tax, july, $3.05; sup, $1.50; 
CU Ricvic caeremiee __. necannesese .. an. gemeneennnen 
Federal ie "10231, tax, aug, $1 “45; sup, Eve; 
iG MII cshscisintnainbintelenieianns’ ' swaslassnenne® 
Intl bro of stationary firemen, sup 
Federal labor, 10722, sup... 
Quarrymens 9789, tax, july, ‘$1.90; sup, BOc; 
Stone laborers 9154, tax. j, J, $1.30; d f, $1.30... 
. Cotton yardsmens ben asso, 9143, ‘tax, dec, 02, 
to and incl wug, "08. $9.45; Ff, $9.45 ..20.ceccceeee. 
Federal labor 11153, tax, july. $3; df, 3. a 
Fish skinners, cutters, and handlers 96582, 
= eee TTY 
Nail mill employes 99X87, tax, aug, $1; df. $1.. 
eery workers 10157, tax, july, $7.60; d f, 


Federal labor 10881, tax, july, $6.90; d f, $6.90. 
Federal labor 11192, tax, july, $8.10; d f, $8.10.. 
Lithographing stone and plate repairers 
a eR Ke See 
Flat janitors 10810, tax, 3 is $4.25; d f. $4.25 ..... 
Hod carriers 9873, tax, uly, 75e: a > ae 
Supply house clerks 10! 10, tax, July, $8.95; d f, 
i ediliitiia dies aa ates, sink nenisnessbiien <oabeeamenmanien 

Federal labor 10629, tax. e% ‘a. $1. 40; d Fe 40... 
Central labor, Pern. Ind, tax, m, a, M........... 
ty we employes 9975, tax, ‘july, $1. 50; dt, 
Furniture packers 10699, tax, j, j, $4; af f, 1. 
“ae & fishermen 7141, tax, a, 8 $iz 








Federal labor 0971, ax, j, a, $1. 
Federal labor 11080, tax, aly, $4 65; d 4 $1.05 
Federal tabor 10269, tax, ‘a, m, Jj, $1. 80; d f, $1.80 
Natl bro oe erative potters, tax, a, pide aan 
Federal labor 7231, tax, aug, $6; d f, $6..... ...... 
Laborers prot 10320, tax, june, $4.75; d f, $4.75 
Federal labor 9861, tax, aug, $3.40; d f, $3.40... 
— bro carpenters an Joiners of A, tax, 
RI ct aS E ID ENS Ee TE ere 
Federal labor 8170, ‘tax, june, "Qe: d f, 90ec....... 
x eh workers s 102s, tax, July, $1.40; d f, 
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pose riggers 10082, tax, aug, 50c; d f, ae 
Pearl workers 11224, tax, aug, $1. Ay df, 
peepee 9499, tax, july, $1.90 ; d f 41 1.90... 


Federsi labor 11079, tax, july, $2; d f, $2... 
Federal! labor 8073, tax, aug, 60c; d f, 60c 
Cement workers 10797; tax, july, 750; af, 75e 
Laborers prot 10499, tax, apr, $2; a f, $2.......... 
a and labor council, oanoke, Va, tax, 





Oh Ue Wi cncercecneinecccnciusenmneaneceinncssacennes: eames 
Federal labor 11289, tax, July as d f, $2.25... 
Central labor, Jamestown. tax, m, J.J. 
Plasterers and hel pers 74%5, i juty. $8; d wend 
Railway clerks 10707, tax, apr, 6Uc , 60e.. 
Janitors prot 10799, tax, july, $1.90; d f, $1.90.. 
Quarrymens prot 11184, tax, july, 60e; df, 60¢ 
Artesian well drillers and’ levermen 10844, 

ae" | t ff 5 | eee 
Quarrymens prot i1034, tax, July, $3.55; d f, 
Federal jabor 10760, tax, j, Jj, $8.40; d f. $3. 40... 
Granitoid and cement’ concrete workers 

8172, tax, aug, $22.00; d f, $22.90..................000 
Laborers prot 8436, tax, a. m, $4.35; d f, $4.35... 
Newspaper YY mail’ deliverers 9463, tax, 

P&L aa 
wrk ee gatherers 8723, tax, aug, $1.60; 

Tilcatagapeesnchdimphvemmenneens -cesceunonmnniesmmseeneens 
Suspendermakers 10842, tax, mz: $2; d f, $2.. 
ae labor, Petaluma, Cal, tax, m, a, m, 


ciath and stock workers 10184, tax, july, 5c; 
, ¥5e ann 
Federal labor 9868, ‘tax, july, $1. 50; “d f, $1. g 
Mattressmakers 9493 tax, aug, $2. ‘yo: df, $2.90 
a grinders and toothers svi, tax, m, be 
n, J, J, &, $6.80; d f, $6.80..............0. 
Sand cutters 9774, tax, aug, $3.75; d f. $3, 73... — 
Federal labor 8533, tax, July, $3; ‘af < SOS 
Federal labor 10474, tux, July, $2.50; ‘d f. $2.50. 
Central trade and labor council, Rutland, 
Vt, tax, a, m, j, j,a pactinineipanieneinidin: distin scien 
Federal In bor g5s4, tax, uly, $2.15; d f, $2.16... 
Federal labor 9733, tux, suly, of [ t jeageeae 
Assorters and packers 8316, tux, June, $5.50; 
Federal labor 9083, tax, aug, $2.15; a & $2.15.. 
Federal labor 10234, tax, july, $1. 50: d 7 $1. 50... 
Ja — and finishers 9069; tax, july, $2.40; 
Federal labor 10847, tax, june, 50c; d f, 50c...... 
... 3. 5) RR eS 
Molders helpers 11839, 8UP..................c0000 ae 
Coffee roasters and hel pers 10250, sup 
Egg — 11254, tax, aug, ‘85; sup, 50c; 








Lum pers, SS “iii 
aug, $4.70; sup, $2: | SRR Deis 
Paper tag eating apientons 11190, tax, july, 
re OE TS eee ae 
Saw workers 10551, tax, july, $2.15; sup, 5€¢; 
8 es Rea 
Boilermakers and machine helpers 9574, 
CO, BG, SEs GUD, BOGs S £, G......00ccccce-ccscccssceseee 
er labor 8646, tax, j. J, $1.50; sup, 65c; 
rerae labor iiss, tax, “july, $i. 20; ‘sup, Bs; 
isnt Snip, Spebseemeniinseneninaienecmamanatt 
Federal — 11168, sup...... 
Cement workers 11262, sup 
Federal labor 9822, tax, a, m, 
d f, $2.4... 








Intl bro pape ‘rmakers, “pulp ‘Bt 
paper mill workers, sup.. 
Ston--ware potters 11226, t 
$1.50; d f, rf andi dintainedaiie ws 
Cutting die workers 10583, suy 
Drill workers prot 10955, sup 


Pile drivers 11%28, sup............ 
Bootblacks 11228, sup ..... ............. 
Central labor, Warren, Pa, sup. ’ 
Lae ow labor, Hartford, Conn, tax, J, f, m, 
Centrai jlabor, Lynn Mass, tax, n, d, 7 "02,4, f, 
m, a, 'U3 os 
Intl bro electrical. workers, ta — 
Federal labor 10979, tax, july, $1. a Ni f. "$1.15. 
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. Gold penmakers 8030, tax, June, $4; d f, $4..... 
Amer society of t plate engravers 9003, tax, 

Jealy,, GE.BS; Gf, GD.FD,.....0200000--ccrrsesesorcvncerveccoees 
ERE Se tax, july. $1 3d f, aa 
Federal labor 11053, , tax y, $1. 50; d f, $1.50.. 
Box factory laborers 11070, tax, july, $i; sup, 





US | eR Rea aaah ah ede 
Federal labor 10066, tax, June, $2.10; d f, $2.10 
Federal labor 11322, ‘tax ‘aug, &. -d » $2. 
Fishermens 11136, tax, y, $4.90; a f, $4.90... 
Water pi » caulkers It Yiax, fd j, a, $1. 35; 
In scl eit aecinah aiicaeds anivetiaa sibnantenianan 
Central trades and labor council, Ft Smith, 
Ark, tax, a, m, Jj...... sineithatiidhidhemiissiainitachinbiatstinteie 
vederal labor 1088, tax, may, $1 20; d f, $1.20.. 
Kern co labor council, Bakersfield, Cal, tax, 


lowe 


seat 10667, ‘tax, aug, Toes jaf 75e....... 
| et labor 10959, tax, july, $ Bid f, $1. 








Lumber inspectors and surveyors 102: 

a, m, j, $3; d 
Federal labor oul, tax, july, 65c; d f, 65c. 
Mineral mine workers 10137, tax, aug, 











I nikcphibsirehbceiiccenias olembenebtnetinieutueiisaineinionieen 
Laborers prot 10765, tax, July, $3; d_f, $3. 
Federal labor 9800, tax, m, Jj, J, $3; d f, $3 
Federal labor 8326, tax, ja, 1.45; d f, $1.45... 
Hod carriers 10927, tax, aug, $2.50: d f, $2.50... 
Laborers prot 10292, tax, july, $2.39; af, $2.30... 
Quarry mens prot 101 52, tax, July, 75e; d f, 75c.. 
Aluminum workers 8261, tax, jul y; $12; 





d f, 
Iron bed workers 11258. tax, July, 80c; d f, 80c.. 
Foundry laborers 11236, tax, aug, $6.35; sup, 
$3; d f, $6.35.. 
Foundry hel ers "10740, ‘tax, july, $i. 50; ‘sup, 
SNE TTI. scnsicascuntnitaanendiaseoreonediuneaiticdnuerconans 
Curled hair finishers 11145, tax, july, $1.45; 
BUP, Do; A Lf, GI4B ........000rcccre-corverssversecccccees 
Shinglers’ prot 10495, tax, a, m, j, j, $2; sup, 
RII ITI scion asidnelides teuubenebeesonsieanelbsuenibieceunnte 
Gas workers 11314, tax, aug, 50c; sup, 55e; 
Trades and labor one, omconegpanen. 
Ohio, sup ..... 
Central trades council, Flat River, Mo, ‘sup 
Moulders and coremakers helpers 11372, nite 
Wholesale employes 11873, sup .. on 
Foundry helpers and laborers 11374, ‘sup. anita 
Federal labor 11375, sup........... 
Concrete form and center setters 11376, ‘sup... 
ee a ae 
Bed-spring makers 1: , sup.. a 
. Ship caulkers 6846, tax, , Spr, $1.05; , $l. 
Cloth casket trimmers 10650, tax july, $1 





AAI «seek clonentguninitianiapasuidsseusnesatigetonsyeesnenee 
composition roofers 8712, tax, july, 40c; 
c entral ‘jabor council, Pitisburg, a 


ir I vcieitan: suhnnasenin:eeguaesemieeineionpiaaiaaaeinasnutesdes 
Rotilers idais tax, july, $1.30; d f, $1.30 
Quarry mens 9166, tax, j 
Laborers prot 9558, tax, aug, $455; a 
‘ Prado und prot 10156, tax, uly’ $1; 
des and —— council, vansing, Mich, 





1.05; d f, 





$1. 
Federal labor 10261, tax, sae ‘ies df, = behave 


Federal labor 6697, tax, ‘July, $2. d f, $2.05.. 
Federal labor 10771, tax july, $l. 254 d f, $1.25.. 
Milkers prot 8861, tax, aug, $10; d f, $10. ........ 
Federal labor 8818, tax, june, $10; d f, $1.30. 
Federal labor 10505, tax, july, 55¢ ; d f, Gbc..... 


Federal labor 10241, tax, aug, $5.20; d f, $5.20.. 

Scale workers prot 7592, ‘tax, july, $12; d f, $12 
Federal labor 11158, tax, aug, $3; df, $8......... 
Rag selectors 9932, tax, June, 2.60; d f, $2.50. 
Federal labor 10285 tax, july $4; df, Ms cence 
Federal labor 8564, tax, "july, $2. 75; af $2.75.. 

Trunk — bag workers int! union of A, 


RS © ER OR ee 
aelvantoann” retinners, and helpers 10164, 

tax, Jj, a, $i; oie Giiaeanied seankemmemeni@ibnuniboneattn 
Federal labor 10581, tax, july, $6.25; d f, om 
Horse-nail makers’ 7078, x, J, J, $83; f, $8... 
Central labor, Erie, Pa, tax, m, a, m, Jj, j, a 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


12. Tuck pointers and front cleaners 10804, tax, 


PEE 8 SS TRI 
Federal labor 9730, tax, aug, $3.85; d 
_ riggers 10298, tax, july, $1. 75; d £ $1.75... 
Intl shingle weavers union of A, ‘tax, june.. 
ea assistants 9049, tax, aug, $8.25; 
Telephone e ies ton tax ra 40c: d f, 40c.. 
Federal! labor uly, $3 ; df, $3.95... 
Pile drivers 11328, tax, fms ity ag a f, 31. 76. 
Federal labor 11087, tax, J, a, & 5 h 
File workers 10048, ‘tax, uly, $9; d a f, $9... 
wit factory emp! 10052, tax, m, j, $i; 
Twine stringers and helpers 10922, tax, j,a, 

$2.50; df, huss the tantra tiie 
Laborers prot 11378, sup 
a and silverware case makers 10448, 
Federai labor 9451, won, « a, m, j 
Laborers prot 10842, su 
Hospital attendants 
wre? amie 9716, tax 


Dyers and cleaners 101 , tax, apr, and acct 
may, $10.50; sup, 65c; d ,, RR 

Intl glove workers union ‘of A, tax, july. ..... 

a - 10150, tax, * m, 4s a. 10; 

Central labor, Gardner “Mass, ‘sup . 

Federal labor 9686, sup... 

Draftsmen and com puters 11003, ‘tax, “jaly, 
50c; sup, 0c; d f, 50e....... ipineaiditin i-Ciniianiaindahit: mins 

Hod carriers jos36, ‘aan hcauennsintnbienienen 

rene aL saber 11086, tox, july, $1.65; sup, 50c: 









fe 








ag abo ii , tax, wi 


Laborers 10598, tax — ™, , $2; te 
rx. labor 10106, tax, aug, 60c; sup, $1; 






Fe dcrat Be Ya 
Fishermens prot 11056, a 
Laborers prot 11357, su 
o workers 10781, en  jaiy, $1.30; sup, 25e 


d f, $1.30 
Federal labor. 11124, “fax, july, $1. 755 5; sup, 
Federal poner 0. 

| Sate 
Bootblac ks 11334, sup........ 
Suspender makers 560, sup 
Federal labor 10299, mp 











Federal labor 8306, sup... 
Federal labor 106%, sup... 
Federal labor 11103, sup... 
Federal labor 11096, sup. 
Trades and labor assembly, Marietta, O, sup 
Local 200, typographical union, <> inainiiaseree 
HB Stamper, Stockton, Cal, sup................... 





. Laborers prot 9749. tax, m, Jj, $2.30; d f, $2.30.. 


— bro papermakers, pu P, sulphite, and 
paper mill workers, tax, a, m, Jj, J............... 
= © Wwnenee and bldg laborers of A, tax, 


uli handler asso ‘10662, ‘tax, ‘july, ‘Gi. ‘25; da f 


Hodcarriers 10803, “tax, ‘aug, ‘$i. 140; a f, ‘$1.40... 
Stone planermens 10604, tax, july, $3.50; df, 
mas labor 9657, ‘tax, aug, $1.50; d f, $1.50 

Federal labor 10975, tax, m, j, j, a. $10; d f,$10 
Federal labor 9449, tax, “ul 1 ‘Si d f, $l. 165... 
Lasecerelees, tax, aug, 6s: d on siaeeaelaes 
Clay minersand laborers 9310, 44, 








Awning, sail, and tent worke 
60c; d f, 60c 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


13. Hospital empl asso 10725, tax, j, J, $2.40; df, 
$2. 


tT felt, and waterproof workers 7565, tax, 
es etimaatlentnsaemamarrere dasa 
Laborers prot 8724, tax, july, $7.50; d f, $7.50.. 
Trades council, Tacoma, ash, tax, m, a, m 
Telephone operators 10795, tax, — ' 75e; 


d f, 75c... 
Federal! labor 9087, tax, july, $2: d f, $2... 
Teheaee strippers 10422, tax, aug, $3.50; d f, 


est »yressmens 10596, tax, m, j, $4; df, $4... ‘ 

Federal labor 11140, tax, june, Sif 30; ‘d f, $1. 30. 

Central labor, Posey Co, Ind, tax, m, j. Biconase 

Federal labor 9079, tax, july, $1.95: d f, $1.95... 

Sawmill emp! 10089, tax, aug, $2; d f, $2. 

Cutting die workers, 10583, tax, july, $1.2 
$1.2 












Glass shearers 9678, tax, july, df, 
Federal labor 9165, tax, july, 16; a f, $10 
Federal labor 8806, tax. j, J, a, $9; d f, $9... 
Federal labor, 9777, tax, july, $! 40; df, $1.40.. 
_—— fibre dressers 10577, tax, july, $i "15; df, 


Quarry mens 667i, tax, july, $2.25; d f, $2.25... 
Porters prot 11258, tax. july, 80e; at, 
Mac shintats helpers 10221, tax, July, $1.30; df, 


$1.30 
Federal labor 11062, tax, “july, $2; ‘a t ‘92. 
Mica insulator worke rs 10398, tax, july, $2.00; 


f, $2.90. 
Sewer and tunnel workers 7319, tax, july, $10; 


$l. 
Federal jabor 11162, ‘tax, “july, 80c; d f, 80c...... 
Newsboys prot 10911, tax, Se 
Distillers and rectifiers 10754, ee 
Sawmill workers 11088, tax, aug, $4.75; sup, 


$1. f, $4.7 
Federal labor 11098, “tax, $3.25; ‘sup, $3; a a 
Electrical workers helpers 11203, tax, aug 
RT C8 es 
Laborers prot 10998, 8 
Natl union shipwright, joiners, and caulk- 
Ne I 
Sawmill empl a8, rivermens 9081, | 











Fish "packers al 

sup, $1.25; d f, $1 
ef! nd 11341, tax, aug, $1.75; sup, $2.50; 
Gravel rc soedan 11244, tax, July, Oe; sup, doe; 






Dust pressers ‘10784, aa 
Tip printers 9753, sup....... 
Federal labor 11879. 8 sup - 
Federal labor 11380, ae 
. Kederal labor 11146, tax, july, $2.50; df $2.50 
Elevator conductors and starters 9946, tax, 





 4{ {[) eS amen 
— workers 6961, tax, july, $25.40; d f, 
Laborers prot 9972, tax, july, 70c; d f, 0c... 


Federal labor 10900, tax, july, $2.90; a f, $2.90 
a trades council, Reading, Pa, tax, 
Federat i labor 9428, tax, july, $4; ¢ f, $4 

Federal labor 9466, tax, july, $5; d f, $5. 
Stone sawyers 11267, tax, july, 65c; af 65c..... 
mie carriers p and b asso 5783, tax, aug, $4; 





Federal labor 9927, tax, july, 40c;d f 40c........ 
Central labor, Princeton, Ind, tax, a, m, j..... 
Laborers 9548, tax, m, j,j, $6; df, $6 ‘Ree ee 
Hardwood floor layers and ‘helpers 9075, tax, 

_. VES | heme need 
Laborers 10821, tax, june, yd $ f, $3.80........ 
Laborers 9568, tax, m, J, j, $4 af #4.50........ 
— cloth hat and cap cae of N A, tax, 


a | 
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14, Federal labor 10945, tax, j, a, $1.20; d f, -20.. 


Brushmakers prot 6980, tax, au id f, $3... 
Furriers 7067, tax, m, tes $9.75; 90.75" liapauene 
Fishermen and sheil iggers’ 11184, tax, j, a, 
UR § Se I ein 
Suspender, ry neckwear workers 10368, tax, 
pis tor cutter makers 10743, tax, July, $3.70; d f, 
Si aarpctnsnensessnnaiemianetapenteunecmsensnnenamieitinnameaninsin 
Federal labor 10318, tax, july, $8.50; d f, $8.50.. 
Federal labor 11164, tax, july; $8.10; d ra $3.10.. 
Cc + die makers 10650, tax, july, 65c; d f, 
Weiss beer and soda water workers 8581, tax, 
ee ELA | eee, 
Fishermens 10637, tax, July, $3.25; d f, $3.25... 
Federal labor 9672, tax, aug, $1: d f, $1............ 
Federal labor 9620, tax, 2d T5e; a €, 758.2000. 
Federal! labor 10746, tax ita y, $5; sup, $6; a £,35 
Cement and rock axphi t finishers 11309, tax, 
aug, 80c; sup, $1.09; d f, BOC... .......cccceerereeereeee 
Federal labor 10887, sup... an 
Cattle feeders 10538, tax 










$1.40; sup, 50c; d f, $4 40 
Lastmakers 971, tax, july, #4. 


nas labor 9762, tax, july, $1.75; sup, = 


Federal labor 8060, tax, aug, $4; sup, $1; d f, 
ot es trades council, Milwaukee, we 
Federai labor 11821, sup... 
Federal labor 10993, sup.. 
Salt packers 10543, sup.............. 

Federal labor 8582, sup .................... a 
Central labor, La Porte, Ind, sup .................. 
— fishermen 11125, tax, july. $5; sup, $2; 





$6. 
Federal labor 9736, tax, july, = 5; d f, $1.55... 
Central labor, Batavia, N tax, bal june... 
Slate workers 10016, tax, aug, $0.55; d f, $0.55 
Pee aL. and rammers 10818, tax, july, $1.50; 
Federal labor 9855, tax, m, Jj, $9.50; d f, $9.50... 
Granite polishers 642, tax, aug, $3. y' df, $3.05 
Bootblacks prot 7330, tax, a aug, 80c; d f, 80c.. 
Federal labor 7520, tax, july, $1 75; d f $1.75. 
=e carriers | , tax, july, 95c; a A Bie... 
halt block and vitrified brick pavers 
714. Seer yi. ! eee 
Federal iabor 10860. tax, m, J,$1; df, $4........... 
Laborers prot 9011, tax, aug, $4.60: d f, $4.60... 
ee trimmers 10997, tax, aug, $l 35; d f, 
Sa nti eniastihienpenmediitiinipeahsnnatnisvemineeiatiiataianibinitindanin 
Federal labor 8620, tax, aug, $3. 10; d f, $3.10... 
Federal labor 9461, tax, aug, $4.40; d f $4.40... 
Briarwood smoking pipemakers 10566, tax, 
Ss I Oe ie i cnccsainenscone snosouenseenmensiane 
all paper bark, a8 and reelers 10777, 
in, SE TF Gi BR cinintacncienesnnintanceaminane 
Hospital emp 16038, tax, aug, $6.50; d f, $6.50.. 
Sr i — — labor council, ‘Kingston, 
Federal aber 10082, tax, july, $1; df, 
Laborers prot 9798, ‘tax, june, 40c af, toc 
—_ union of flour and cereal miil employes, 





, jul 
Federal labor 10199, tax, » 10a t af, 
Federal labor 11186, tax, j,J, Goro 
Amal asso of iron, steel | tin de 
tax, o, n, d, 02; j .f,m, is TR Biccenerecnnnenenininics 
Hod serriess a ¥ mason Li 8148, tax, s, 
Federal labor 10683, tax, july, $9.75; df. 
“er and packers 8238, tax, —~ tier a 
Federal labor 10546, tax, july. 75c; d f, 75c...... 
Sugar workers 11155, tax, ju Iy. $475; af, f 94: 4 
re emp! asso 10448, tax, aug, $2.50; d 


Federal labor 9192, tax, aug, $1.40; d f, $1.40.. 
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45. Tin plate workers intl prot asso of A, tax, 


m 
Federal labor 11048, tax, June, $2.50; d f, $2.50 
Federal! labor 9849, tax, july, $6; d f, Fee 
Federal labor 9044, tax, aug, $13.40; 
Brush workers 11274, tax, aug, $1. 30; “t " $i. $0 
Central trades council, Decatur, Ala, sup..... 
Optical workers prot 11381, sup.................eee0. 
Federal labor 11882, Supp. ...........c.ccc.-ceseccceeereeeee 
Flagstone layers and cutters 11271, tax, aug, 
$1.70; sup, 60c; d f, $1.70 
Granite polishers quarry mens and laborers 
10306, tax, july, $5.1 15; sup, $1.75; d f, $5.15..... 
Fishermens prot 11149, tax, July, $4.40; sup, 





sdf, 
Federal labor 11811, sup.......... 
Lumbermens ay LEN, weap. 
Laborers prot 8079. 
Federal labor 11903, at 
Central labor, Waltham, Mass, tax, f, m, a, 
BBD g Jog Jucoccccccccesccccsccccce socsecsseosccocsoscvcssoscccccoceses 
aimd pavers 1041), — aug, 50c; d f, 50c........ 
Straw hat operatives 9591, tax, July, $1. 50; d f, 





Nock hdniiinisthieinsauininisehaebieinnsmeensebeuenttinueaébene 
Federal labor 11221, sup... 
Federal! labor 11240, sup., 
Federal lubor 9825, sup 
Federal labor 10651, sup 
Federal labor 11166, sup... or 
Assorters and packers 8316, ‘sup. EE ae 
Central labor council, ¢ ‘ineinnati, Ohio, sup 
roses! a 10018, tax, july, $1.45; sup, $1.50; 
GF Bh Bb cencsccccessescsscscnccoscscoennenecesessccccooescnececee 
Central labor, Iola, Kans, tax, a, m,j sole 
Mineral water bottlers 11317, sup..... 
W P Bush, Sparta, Wis, =p Waites 
Paul Maas. sup... - 
. Bootbiacks prot 10175, ‘tax, ‘july, $12; df, $12... 
Federal labor 11321, tax, aug, $2; d £ ¥.. sone 
Federal labor #905, ‘tax, aug, $7.50: f, $7. 50... 
Federal labor 10639, tax, july, $6. Yoo a f, $6. 10.. 
United labor league, Sharon, Pa, tax, a, m, j 
Tunnel miners $296, eet ee 4 $2. 25; a f, $2. 5 
Trades and a A seamen il ancock, Mich, 
Be Big By GR p Beccecrseccesenescccsccsncnscersccoscceces 
Machinist helpers 10552, tax, july, 60c; d f, 
EE enncasennssdeaneaiamne cheannteneancagninnssecesuneecosentgebences 
Tuck pointers 10384, tax, july, $2. 70; a f, $2.70 
Federal labor 85386, tax, m, , $l; f, senigieesage 
Milk bottiers 9639, tax, july, $1.70; d t $1.70... 
Veneer sawyers prot 10750, tax, ‘july, $i. 75; d f, 
III aac d leila nnnakanpenacadedengnnniaiasieens 
Cement workers. 10861, tax, july. 55c; d f, 55¢ 
Oyster workers 10497, iax, aug, $6.20; "df, 20 
Soda xnd vraet water bottlers 10333, tax, 
0 TE Oe Gi, Si inscnnceccvonsees wenasurvecsesnconenenee 
Ship drillers 9036, tax, J, j, $1.60; d f, $1.60........ 
Companies gravel roofers 10216, tax, aug, 
















if, Ss 

pha he! labor 10245, t x, jul , $6. 
Fishermens prot T1025, tax, Y Nuly, $3.75: 
SITE cnnatosqncencanenccsunssseneneumasuvunganeteeprapnenaresonseneee 
Federal! labor 9989, tax, july, $5; d f. $5.......... 
Federal labor 10802, tax. july, #4; d f, ees 
Central labor, Mason C ity, lowa, tax, m,a,m 
Stable employes 10041, tax, june, $20; d ", $20 
Vegetable ivory button makers 746, tax, 
Pe et OS 
pee labor 10236, tax, june, $4; @ f, $4......... 
Laborers prot 11068, tax, july, 50e; . t, 50c...... 
Hod snes prot 10844, tax, j, a, $1.50; d f, 








$1.50 
Grinders 9651, tax, july, $1.85; d f, $1.85 ‘ 
Quarrymens prot 10857, tax, aug, $2.10; d f, 
10 





3 dd 
Coal handlers 9022, tax, July, $2.50; ¢ f, $2 50.. 
Federal labor 10201, tax, aug, $9.50; af $9.50.. 
Novelty adv workers 10548, tax, july, $6.75; 
in at EE snc scsanienpdnseaneiateaonnitieuamsesiioes. <chncaunane 
United gold beaters national union, tax, aug 
Egg inspectors 8705, tax, j, j, a, 8, $31.: 25; d f, 
TRIED cccccccccncccrcacccenensd cop epseonnsesenessccosoncsscecces 
Federal labor 11182, tax, July, $8.65; df, $8.65 
Central labor, Northampton, Mass, tax, f, 
Is Oi xsccivaxscubeeesencenenne: oxecemmenctenssvabiieneanshensses anpen 
Scalemakers 10288, tax, july, $7.50; d f, $7.50... 
Canere’ — — labor council, Est rene 





Mo, 
Beecbincke bald, t tax, aug, “di 
Central trades ‘and labor assembly, Water- 
town, N Y, tax, m, a, m, j,j,a 
Pound’ net fishermens 8456, tax, July, $1.70; 
1.7 


17. Federal labor 9621, tax, aug, $3.20; e6e 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


.. 
Federal! labor 8769, tax, july, $1. 70; , $1.70... 
Laborers prot 10978, tax, july, $2. 35; d f, $2.35.. 
Federal! labor 10677, tax, aug, $2.50); ‘a f, $2.50... 
Hod carriers 9245, tax, m, j. J» $1.80; d f, $1.80.. 
Ivory workers 10693, tax, ‘aug, $l. 85; d f, $1.35.. 
Tin foil rere and helpers prot 11115, tax, 
Ne Oe Be ae, + serene -ssesanesnonestammenesnene 
Hod carriers, brick and mortar wheelers, and 
building laborers 10930,tax.j,j,$3.60; d f, "$3.60 
Bottle handlers and assorters 1ic58, tax, july, 
ST tices tasiatihiaihinteeinasiesin. <6. «:eezhosanesen 
Federal labor 11218, tax, aug, $3.30; d f, $8.30 
Federal labor 10527, tax, june, YY 65; da f, $1.65... 
Firemens 9629. tax, aug, $1.85; d ors ae 
Federal labor 7513, tax, aug $2; d as ae 
Federal labor 11005, tax, july, 65e; 4 f, 65 
Federal labor 10486, tax, aug, $8. 30; d f, $3.30... 
ess makers 10953, tax, aug, $2.40; d if, 











2. 
Pipe lapers 9744, tax, july, $1. 50; a f, $1.50... 
Warehousemens 105u8, tax, may, $3. 75; a f, 
Sasi hseionahiltaies sestigubieshdnahiaiiesdiniaabinbiensiediinbibasintaie’ «-sitetanthiiens 
Sewer, gas, and water pipe laborers 9152, tax, 
june, $8.75; d f, $8.7: 
Trade and labor council, Mt Olive, Il, sup.. 
Tar and gravel roofers 11388, sup . : 
POROTRE TROP CEBDE, BUD. .0cre coccecessee cescecescscesecs 
School teachers 10798, tax, bal june, july, 
I II sie eiscttdiatanstiantnks aviamabanminnandieniinns 
Federal labor 10519, tax, m, J, $6; d f, $6 ......... 
bas Wy glass snappers natl prot asso, tax, 





J, J, # 
Federai labor 10883. tax, july, $4.95; d f, $4.95.. 
Federal labor 9508, tax, july, $3.50; a f, $3.50... 
Federal labor 8311, tax, uug, $1 63: d f, $1.65... 
Federal labor 10258, tax, aug, $1.24; d i, $1.25.. 
Central federation of labor, Troy, N Y, tax, 

jan, ’03, to and incl dec, ee 
Laborers prot 9317, tax, july, $9; d f, $9............ 
Horse-nail workers 10582, tax, aug, $1.40; d f, 








$1.40 
Machinist helpers 10586, tax, aug, 


f, 50c 

Federal labor 11257, tax, aug, $2.40; d f, $2: 40... 
Granitoid and ¢ ement workers 9546, tax, aug, 
SE IT Ii sansiistcokinss-neeaiobaleriiiinlieetindls “enteaniiboneiene 
Laborers prot 8663, tax, July, $1.50; d fi $1.50... 
Laborers prot 11002, tax, july, $3.75; df, $8.75.. 

Postoffice clerks 10645, tax, july, 70c; d f, 70c.. 
a and tappers 9800, tax, july, $1.75; d f, 





Suspender workers 11251, tax, aug, 40c; d f, 
_—_ eT ARTE ele nee enone 
Quarrymens prot 8626, tax, aug, $2; d f, $2..... 
— ag labor council, Pine Bluff, Ark, 








J.J 
Machinist helpers 10545, tax, $1.85; d f $1.85. 
a A seni 9923, tax, aug, $1; sup, $1; 


Granite oiisiners 9181, tax, July, 85c; sup, 25c; 





mtd labor 11186, sup.. . 
Horn, celluloid, comb novelty ‘workers 10346, 
tax, aug. $16; sup, $2.50; d 
Federal labor #162, sup 
— labor 7087, tax, j,J, $12. 50; ‘sup, $6; a f, 
Tuck pointers and front cleaners 10804, sup.. 
Shingle weavers 10294, sup ....... 
eats pret 10829, tax, aug, $ 








up 
niiti prot 10297, tax, ane, $8.11; ssup, $3.24 
f, 10. 
Federal labor ‘11338, ‘tax, ‘aug, "BSc; ‘sup, ‘He: 
f, 


mS — IE RE ct 
Federal labor 11148, sup.................. 
Federal labor 9872, tax, jul 
Federal labor 11044, 8Up....-+.sssssscssssoooeee 
—s labor 9650, tax, aug, $5; sup, 
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19. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Power-house oy we 11074, tax, july, sl. 40; 
sup, 65c; d f, $1.4 
wr Vat prot nO2t7, tax, july, $4.95; sup, 5 
f, $4.95. 
Granite workers 9289, tax, aug, $2; sup, $1; 










Quarry mens ony 10887, sup. 
Quarrymens 9606, sup........ 
Laborers prot 8012, sup... 
Federal] labor 10313, sup...... : 
Photographers 11038, sup. 
ery wm? re 16, tax, m, j, i ‘a, "$14.50; ‘sup, 

$1.50; 





q Baty t-. B08, tax, july, $15; d f, $15... 


Baggage messengers and transferrers 10167, 
tax, m, se}. 96. Te Re 
Brass bobbin workers 8628, tax, j, Jj 
Federal labor 10948, tax, july, $3. 2U; 
Trades and labor council, 
ee EN Fe eS ae 
Federal labor 8339, tax, aug, $7; d f, 
Harvest tool finishers ‘10430, tax, phy $1.20; 
d f, $1.20 
Winganad. liquor workers 10618, tax, 
$8.55; df. $8.55... 
Federal labor 8227, tax, ‘july, $i. 50; a ft, ‘$1 
Ship mechanics 9238, taa, july, $1. 45; d f, a 45 
bet raed house empl 10657, tax, july, $10.25 
ni csicta scmentnbintniaaniginonimacinen comamaonabbiicintas 
Delsymens prot 8697, tax, a, m, J, $2.40; d f, 
GST EAS, eR eT 
Federal labor 10703, tax, july, $2; d f, $2 
Telephone operators |06t4, tax, ‘july, 5c; d f, 
RE ERE RE RAS CN 
Baseball makers 10929, tax, july, 0c; d f, 6c 
— and porters 10469, tax mJ, $1 05; 
Laborers prot 8944, tux, june, $95. f, $95. 
Pavers prot 8895, tax, july, $!. 65; d f, — esos 
Federal labor 9221, tax, july. $2.75; d f, $2.75... 
Tunnel miners 8295; lax, aug, $2.25; d f, $2.25 
Cement and —_ asphalt finishers 97al, tax, 
april, $7.50; d f, 
Trades and ‘labor “couill, 
tax, a, m, j, j, a, 
Laborers prot 100s, tax, july, $3.60; d f, $3.60 
Furriers 9791, tax, july,’$1 fo; d f, $1.05 
Federal labor 10213, tax, july, 55e; d f, 55c ..... 
Federal labor 11240, tax, july, $5. 50: d f, $5.50 
Federal labor 9409, ‘tax, july, $4.55; df, $1.55... 
Seeeveaness and helpers 1242, tux, Jj, a, 
$1.40; d f, $1.4 
Laborers prot Tosa, tax, may, ry 
Federal labor 9885, tax, j.a, $1; , $l 
Laborers prot 9576, tax, july, $10. 16; d f, $10.10 
Industrial council, pittsburg, Kans, tax, nm, 
a,m 
Regalia and badge workers 11159, sup 
Federal labor 10555, tax, may, $2.90; sup, $2; 





d f, $3.20 
Topeka, Kans, 


mand bs 












Waukegan, Ill, 





f, $2.90. 
Oilers prot 8075, tax, july, $6.10; sup, $1.70; 
[ar ih Eisai: citsei-dietioninthnabeninenenisiteseneininteainiginanints 
Federal labor 10917, sup. 


Central trades and labor ‘council, “Alien- 
RS ERS er 
Tlemakers 11239, tax, july, $4.45; sup, $4; 
GF, BEF 5.000. 2000s. vosvercncersveces sssensensesseene sonseseee 


d f, $11.40....... 
Laborers pit 10635, tax, m, Jj, J, $1.50; 
40c; d f, $1.50 
Trades council, € hickasha, Ind Ter, sup...... 
Federal labor I! Se 
Federal labor 11386, sup.............. » 
Telephone o erators 11017, sup 
Machinists helpers and handymens 9818, 
tax, aug, $4; d f, $4 








. Intl slate and tile roofers union of A, tax,j,a 


Laborers prot 84, tax, aug, $1.20; at. f, $1.20... 
Wholesale and retail crockery, china, and 
ai house emp! 9968, tux, July, $6.50; 


Spring bed and mgattonss factory workers 
8445, tax, aug, $1.65: d f, $1.65. 

Harvest tool workers 10687, tax, july, 

Federal labor 9616, tax, aug, $5.50; d f, $5 50... 

Interior freight handlers and warehouse 
mens intl, tax, June 

oe and labor council, Port Huron, Mich, 
I ania tee eaiaen acta aiebiisiae iaibianlaiients 

Breshmakors p and b 7304, tax, j, J, $8.10; 
ee ccawicnniecamneinensinanatieinstaianietteiten 
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20. 


wnt mine workers 8588, tax, july, $8; 
Livery empl 7036, tax. mj, j, $6. 80; 4 f, $6.30. 
Federal labor 8087, tax, m, j, $6; , 86. 

Stoneware potters 8302, tax, faly, ‘$1.5; af, 





Federal ai iabor ii ax, 2.90; d 90... 
Gas workers 9840, ‘tax, T., ‘iv. WW; ‘a f, 31 9.50.. 
Quarrymens 9551, tax, july, $6.90: d f, $6.90... 
Dust —_—— 10784, tax, July, $2.25; d f, $2.25. 
oe 2 Hf paper workers 10913, tax, aug, $2; 





reac labor 10280, tax, aug, $2.10; d f, $2.10... 
Hospital nurses and employ es 10850, tax, j,a, 
RE I a ee eek A ote 
Janitors prot 10367, tax, july, $5.90; d f, $5.90.. 
Federal labor 965¥, \ax, uug, $1.5; d f, $1 0... 
Federal labor 10712 tax, July $4.05; da ) $1.00.. 
Socket and sone a assemblers 0312, tax, 
may, f, $ 
Cement workers 11262, tax, july, $1.40; d f, 





my: and packars 10697, ‘tax, 
PZ OL £4 | See 
Lumber inspectors and surveyors 11167, tax, 
PT 4 CR gaia ea. 
Federal labor 11060, tax, July, 0c; d f, 50c...... 
—— employes 10461, tax, aug, $6.65; d % 
7 © Brsord v, $2 oe color copiers 10014, tax, 
i; d £. 
re’: ral Sabor baie tax, aug, $1.50; d f, 
Federal labor 11187, tax, July, 84. tea" ¢ $078. 
Hod carriers rot $34, tax, a, m, J, $9; a f, $9... 
Granite polishers 8613, tax, jj, $id f, $1 
Paper boxmakers 11387, sup 
Pear! button cutters 11388, sup , 
Federal labor 8720, tax, july, $2.30; d f, $2.: 
Trades council Gieen Bay, Wis, tax,a, m, iJ 
sic “1 Noe workers 10658 tax, july, $4. 05; d f, 












5 WF prot 9259, tax, june, $7.50; d f, $7.50.. 
Federal labor LL: 335, tux, aug, $1. 9: d f, $1.90.. 


—. labor 11281, tax, J, a, We; sup, 50c; 
iD sons) iesapwrinehcinbnnetebsenenianiecennineaiapeabeaionas 
a laborers 10877, tax, aug, $1.15; sup, 

SE i ils itl intenscommnntiiennsconenantenniabindienene 


Stone pavers, sidewalk layers, and curb set- 
ters 11358, tax, aug, $1.70; sup, $1; d f, $1.70... 
Jobn Valequet, Lynn, Mass, elie 
Sawmill workers 10400, tax, J, a, 8, $5.55; 
$5.55 .. 
Fur dressers 10393, tax, aug, we; sup, 80c; 
d f, 9c 





















$1; d f, $3.76 
tome machinists, sup..................++ . 
Federal labor 8215, tax, july, 70c; sup, $2; 
a lpinaassinoleninentnatenseesedeeinsintentepeensetaneentote . 


Federal labor 9989, sup... 
Federal labor 10964, sup... 
Gas workers 10678, su 

Sawmill employes 10039, mp... 
Federal labor 11096, sup... 
Federal labor 10974, een 
Stone ie 7814, tax, m, Jj, J, 





Federal labor Ti067, sup 
a yee prot 8615, tax, aug, 50c; sup, 0c; 








Newsboys prot 10952, tax, july, $1.20; om 
Federal! labor 9724, sup 
Iron ship drillers and | tappers 10317, suy 
Federal labor 11355, sup............ 
Suspendermakers 10842, sup 
Stone derrickmens 6721, su 
Federal labor 10472, tax, july, $1. 
d f, $1.50, 








John Achison, Toronto, Canada, secy, sup... 

Federal labor 11257, su 
Central labor, Novinger, Mo, sup. =e 
Federal labor 11389, BUP...........ssereesssereeseeee 
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20. Federal labor 11390, mup............ ....+-scsccresssecesees 


ws 


~ aBtone a arty, eae. on Tiapi, sup. 
ral labor 113¥2, sup 
Central labor, Alliance, Ohio, tax, apr, ’03, to 
ee ee 
Horse-nail workers 7180, tax, aug, $6. ma df, 


$6.15. 
Federal labor 9502, ‘tax, i. . a, $5; a < #6 ; 
Laborers prot 903), tax, aug, $2; af, * 
Optical workers 1004, tax, july, $075 at 








ont “sore and 4 ship ing room empl 10070, 
tax, june, $5.30: $5 

Central labor, Ponce, P K, tax, m, &, m......... 

Central labor, Greenfield, Mass, tax, d, 02, 
j, f, m, a, m, ’03. 

Intl union of elevator constructors, tax,july 

Inti union of -_ quarry men splitters and 
cutters, tax ~~ 

Grain handlers 7445, tax, J, 4 Voy d 4 $2.60.. 


1.80 
Querersnene 9666, tax, aig. $180 $34. id at f $34.45 
ederal labor 9970, tax, au zg. bec; d t, 6:  — 
Federal labor 9611, tax, july, $16.10; a t, $16.10 
Buspendermakers 9560, tax, july, $8.75; d f, 


Cement workers and helpers 9884, tax, ‘aug, 
SD Oe CIID ccticns <enien annig sonpeneeenneninnnanree vonan 
Dairy empl rx: ee, oct,’02, to -—_ incl Taug, 
08, $4.55; d f, $4.5 cia : 
Picture frame Ee 10361, ‘tax 
Sugar boilers 10644, tax, July, 50c; d f, 
Cement workers 10859. tax, july, si. 60; d 
Ri gers rot 10315. tax, July, $2.70; d f, $2.70... 
Federal labor 10033, tax, july —— a f, $1.05.. 
Federal labor 10722: tax. aug, $10; d f, $10...... 
= eperatons 11035, tax, 5, 4 i 70; af, 


I asad adnan eicialienliaiaeaaenea ates ees 
Federal labor 11119, tax, aug, 50c; d f, 50c...... 
Laborers prot 11107, tax, july, $2. io: aes 
Federal labor 8139, tax, july, $20.45; d f, Toté 
Postoffice clerks 8708, tax, aug. $18; d ices 
Laborers prot 10215, tax, aug, $4; d f 
federal labor 10190, tax, aug, $5. is: $i f $5. 
Federal labor 11265, tax, ) a $3.10; d f, $8. 10... 
Federal labor 10059, tax, July, $3. os sup, 
Laborers prot 10191, 9 
Laborers prot 10295, 8 
—- labor 9325, ten, Pi J, $10; sup, 50c; d f, 
Iii <ale lillie, cateataenieneds viet nedenk aceeestilies 
Tiemakers 11239 sup pied 
Federal labor 8786, a 
Foundry emp! 9075, su 
Federal labor 9770, tax, Naiy, Gc; sup, 25c; d f, 
Hc 








vosaeey helpers and laborers 11374,tax,sept, 
$1.10; sup, $2.68; d f, 
Federal labor 10441, tax, aug, $2.50; sup, 50c; 


f, $2. 
Federal labor ‘10506, tax, july, $5; sup, ‘a: a t 





Hod ha 10162, tax, June, id fs 
Federal labor 7125, tax, m, J, $2.50; a f, 
Cement construction, floor and sidewalk 
layers 10289, tax, june, $12.50; d f, $12.50........ 
Foundry helpers an and c¢ hippers 10409, tax, 
july, $1.25; 
Federal labor ees tox, aug, $3.50; d f, $3.50.. 
Passenger and baggage transfer agents 11235, 
tax, july, $2.15; sup, $l; d f, $2.15. 
Federal labor 11342, "tax, aug, $2.40; sup, $6; 






Ia sik cascada a deel dincenlaiaaaiinienennsiiiesbipereene 
Wholesale clot hing, Soerherpen ane *k- 
ers 11138, tax, July, $3.50; sup, $1; 
Stone eoterzmens 9722, tax, july, $1. 46 sup, 


; af, $1. 

Plate glass workers 11365, sup...... EN 
rai ane 11007, tax, June, $7.50; sup, $2; 
Foundry helpers 10740, sup 

Fishermen and shell diggers prot 11134, sup 
Federal labor 11802, Bup.................00.0c0-sessessseees 
Belt lacers 10196, tax, aug, $2; sup, $1; d f, $2.. 


ederal dabor 11210, tax, july, $1 Pad: sup, 40¢; 
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Mrs E F Linton, St Mary’s, Ohio, sup............ 
— asso street and elec rwy emp! of A, 
Hotel and restaurant empl inti alliance, etc, 
tax, bal m, bal j, j, $287.47; sup, $140.70... 
wes labor union, New Orleans, La, ‘tax, 
pear butter prin ters 11220, ta x, 


Anon workers 10357, "tax, aug, 





* 35 
Federal labor 11266, tax, july, 65c; d f, 65c...... 
Federal labor 10908, tax, july, $1; df, ‘31 icine 
Cement masons 10389, tax, July, $2.50; d f, 





$2.50. 
Federal labor 9575, tax, june, $4.90; d f, $4.90.. 
ag assembly, Ballston Spa, N Y, tax, a, 

Laborers prot 9512, tax, j, a, d f. $7... ™ 
Federal labor 11064, tax, jatye tse; af, Tee, 
Federal labor 10461, tax, july, 50c; d f, 50c...... 
Quarrymens pees 11214, tax, aug, 75e; d f, 75c 
Laborers prot 10961, tax, aug, 75c; di f, 75c...... 
Federal labor 8563, tax, aug, $2.30; d f, $2.30... 
Laborers prot 10713, tax, aug, $2. 96; df, 
Federal labor 10066, tax, july, $2. 2.10; d f, 
Federal labor 7150, tax, m, J, 
Federal labor 9583, tax, jul y, ree 
Bo0er —— water workers 8510, tax, 







aS prot 9549, tax, aug, $1.75; d f, $1.75... 
Trades and labor council, pears 
Kan, tax, m,am,j,j,a eocceeee 
Upholsterers {ntl union of N A, ‘tax, - ‘ja 
Horse-nail makers p and b 6170, peter 
ne at and machinery erectors 7478, sup 
ee . 
to ae 
Suspender and neck wear workers 10363, sup 
Pound fishermens 9139, tax, Jj, a, 8, $4.50; sup, 
$1; d f, $1.50 
Sheet metal workers helpers 10915, tax, july, 


60c; sup, | 
Federal labor 11343, tax, aug, $1.60; sup, $2.80; 
(i 
Federal labor ‘11166, ‘tax, ‘aug, $1. 25; “sup, 50¢ 


Machinist helpers 10397, su 
— bottlers and conde nsery workers 10286, 
Centrai trades and labor council, St. Marys, 
Betis Mc coiecninenstinnnenaverseencenesienvennve: eupentounensce 
Stone pavers 11394, sup... . 
Domestic helpers prot 11395, ‘sup... 
Foundry helpers 11396, op. beinaaeenaline 
‘ederal labor 11397, sup... lags 
Federal labor 11398, sup... 
Iron chippers 7573, sup........... -_ 
Intl bro of tip pre, i irccacconsnconsnnvencvesepere 
mel Ses © repairers 10523, tax, aug, $1.05; d f, 





Paper bag workers. 10124, ‘tax, aug, 40¢; da f, 40¢ 
Sawmill emp! and rivermens & tax, aug, 
SE SET sicsiaciancietlanieciilesiaaniesile: usinidebtiaynieniee 
Central labor, Keene, N H, tax, m,a,m,j,j,a 
Federal labor 10518, tax, aug, $10; d f, $10 
Laborers prot 10655, tax, june, $1; af, $1.. 
Federal labor 10776, tax, aug, $2; ‘af aie » 
ai, » $2.25.. 






Federal labor 6098, tax, aug, $3. rt 
Federal! labor 11046, tax aug, —= 

= Y ane. and wheel borers | 
Federal Tabor visi, tax, m, 


d f, $1.2 

Pound net fishermens 8456, tax, aug, $1.70; 
d f, $1.70. . 

Cloth casket trimmers "10560, tax, 7: a, $4.70; 


Si isinscnianiahinntnnencntnenminseennesecen crpsenmneuueyet 
Sand cutters 10017, tax, aug, 50c; d f, 50c 
— = makers 9309, mm aug, #4. 50; whe f, 


Janitresses prot ‘10647, ‘tax, ‘ja $10; ‘a f, $10... 
Trade assembly, Marseilles, iil, tax, j,j, a, 8, 
Sawmiii empl 1166, tax, july, $8.85: df, 83.85 
Won ones and graders 10102, tax, aug, 
1 
Horse-nal makers p and b 6170, tax, july, 
EK | ae 
Federal labor 9876, tax, july, $5.90; d f, $5.90.... 
Federal labor 9373, tax, july, $1. 65; d f, $1.65... 
— barbers intl union of A. tax, a, 
SBR, Becocneisencoiivieiienncenccnswessesenoneqgecestebemnncestanensotes 
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22. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Federal labor 10076, tax, aug, $5.75; d f, $5.75.. 
. oo prot 10475, wand july, 850; d f, 


* BUp, 82 |” aRSRERENEte ta cdineies Je 
Federal bar On tax, j, j, $2.40; sup, $5; d f, 
— attendants and nurses 10935, tax, 
nine, § sup, 50c; d f, $5 
Tal labor 10019, sup. 
Foderal labor 9636, su P 
J F McCarthy Wash ngton, DC, sup... 
Federal labor 11289, sup 
— labor 10654, tax, j, J, 





IIIT iia chtiesmleeenleinibinienielanioialetiel 
Lastmakers 9269, sup...... 
Cattle feeders 10538, sup.. 
Federal labor 11399, sup.. 
Laborers prot 11400, sup.. 


Porters ae 11401, sup........... 
Feder abor 11295, tax, aug, 
| TR ELLEN LE NE LI 
. United mine wears of A, tax, a, m, j, j...... 
Machinist — tt 0402, tax, ry} gl: af, $1... 
Federal labor 9870, tax, jul f, $6.50... 
Federal labor 10104, tax, ju y, $6 $6; d i aaa 
Supeerenene tax, may, $2.45; r f, $2.45... 
eral labor 10287, tax, ne. Se 8 - Se 


Federal labor 8240, tax, f, m, a, j, $1.75; d f 


oeccccccccccovcccccce coscecessces ceeess coscecenesoosesoooooooooce 


Tin, acai. iron, and granite ware workers 
10943, tax, july, $6.25; [st — Seen 
Pearl button cutters 11161, tax, aug, $1.05; d f, 
Federal labor 10778, tax, A hed $1.50; d f, $1.50.. 
Trades and § mad council Palestine, Ohio, 
ES TS CAE II 
Lumber, tiinber and trim handlers 10072, tax, 
june, $2.10; d f, $2.10.. 
Shinglers prot 10467, tax, a a "$2.20; d f, #2.20.. 
Federal labor 9735, tax, j, a, $2.50; d f, $2.50 bcs 
Federal taber 10547, tax, J, a, $5; af. lienssesenes 
Federal labor 9757, tax, a, m, $2; d f, $2 
Building laborers 10733, tax, "july, si; d f, $1... 
Mit eS cable workers 9847, tax, aug, $9. 70; 





i elemental ne 
Tip printers 11018, tax, aug, $1.35; d f, $1.35...... 
Federal labor 10748, tax, july, $1.85; 4 f, $1.85.. 
Federal labor 9925, tax, ‘aug, $3.50; d f, $3.50... 

— and helpers 11065, tax, june, $2; 


Cloth examiners, spongers, and wales 10780, 
tax, aug, $5.50; d f, $5.50... 
Cut nail ahead 7020, tax, aug, $i. ‘55; a f $1 55 
Federal labor 10897, tax, $2.45; d f, f, $2.45 secsieeabis 
Federal labor 10076, tax, july, $7 05; d f, $7.05.. 
Federal labor 6925, tax, j, a, $4.50; d f, $4.50...... 
Machine stone planermens 9603, tax, f, m, $3; 
Central labor, Cairo, Ill, tax, f, m, a, m, j, j... 
Gum Sie ee designers, and emboss cut- 
ters 10624, tax. aug, 60c; a f, 60c 
Federal labor 11295, sup................ 
MINNIE SEINE, NUNID. cscsocsnec.cconsnssesorsenonensttasse 
yx mner 7118, tax, may, $7.50, sup, $1.50; 





Cracker fac oe and receiving 
room Sa 1 tax, july, $7.50; sup, 0c; 


Oisanine oreo wnened tax, » am 
sup, $16.50; d f, $2.25... 
Federal panes 9715, ibe annem ner mente 
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25. Cement, concrete, and tile workers "0277, 


5 


24. Trades and labor ree, Danville, Ill, sup.. 
Po! DC eee 
Fruit eee and ‘communianion house work- 

ers ] tax, . June, $8; sup, $2. d f, $2............ 


d f, $1. 
Federal labor 11008, sup... 
Laborers prot 11277, 08 
Federal labor 7150, sup.. 
Federal labor 8533, | eee 
South Park emp! i up 
Trades and labor egnetabiy, Alton, Ill, sup.. 
Chas A Doe, Philade!phia, Pa, sup 
Federal labor _ i eed 
Dan F Sullivan, Marinette, Wis, sup. 
= miners and mine mill mens 9819, 
, July, $8.75; sup, Sc; d f, $8.75................. 
unite textile workers of pi 
— trades and labor assem ly, Shenan- 
, Pa, tax, f, m, a, $2.50; s ake i siiabianiieeh 
Laborcrs rot 9145, tax, sept, $7.50; sup, $8.25; 








Bo Be caBSem-erece woe wh 


8 $8 sesso & KF SS SSaSSSssss us se 


f, $1.45. 
Fodcrel ST II csisenenkasmentesietiaintinauues 
Retail clerks intl prot asso, tax, 0, n, d......... 
Suspender workers 9480, sup... 


a 
se oe = oSom 


—_~ 
i 


tax, aug, $1; d f, $1 icicle iaieeiatiamnendainaetniendediibiaaan 
Hod carr ers 9873, tax, aug, 75c; d f, 75c.......... 
es ra node water bottlers "9275, tax, 
Iron ship drillers and tappers 10317, tax, 
RE EF RR RE ae 
F ane et empl ‘pand b asso 8846, tax, july, 


Trades ‘aid. Ta “iabot coil, Pond “dia Lae, 
8. 

Machinist’ vai. 10445, tax, sg, bes Gf, Bc 
Pavers pecs Set, 1 — j, a, 8, $ af, "7 80... 
Federal labo tax, aug, vi 66 .f, 
Oe d tee prov , tax, f, m, a, m, j, ty oy 8, 


li 
Wie se emp! asso 10097, tax, June, $1.75; 
my er eer eae iininnsheinplieniales denied 
Baggage messengers and transferrers "10167, 


oso me oO Coen « 


EERE SRE RE i 
Sawmill empl and rivermens 10000, sup...... 
Federal labor 10017, SUp...........-.secssssseeesseeeee 
Ny ID BIR Sis nnice scncncnnsceranencorsenecentnse 
Federal Inbor 8818, tax, july, $4.75; sup, $2; 

0 ieennicinnesennisitindibeseraneasbanneedincnnininviinete 
Belt makers and — 10204, tax, july, 

$4.50; sup, GOc: d £, O4GD........-.-cccccccsessoeeeseee+- v0 9 50 
Federal Tabor 9088, tax, aug, 60c; sup, 25c; d f, 


Sa 
S888 SS 8 Ss esses 


s 


H B Zinn, Easton, Pa, wi EINE AS 410 

Foundry tens | helpers | 4, tax, aug, $4.95; 

James Derden, Balte, Md, sup 
uarrymens prot 11851, sup.. 
ederated trades and labor council, ‘Boise, 

TIT, (IID icisitssiicideinncsieueneertninunanaennsnetanimeintinne 250 

Horse-nail makers 8658, SUP...........-.cseeeeeeeeeee 6 00 





26. Central labor, Holyoke, Mass, tax, f, m, a, 


Big Bp J encccecenseccesecce sesnnenoceqsnoonesneongnovenesscceseseosce 5 00 





LEARN BOOKKEEPING FREE 


We have made arrangements with the 
British-American School of Correspondence, 
Rochester, New York, so that every reader 
of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST may have 
a complete course in bookkeeping free. It is 
the best school of its kind and we would like 
to have all of our readers take advantage of 
this wonderful opportunity. Write to them. 
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Of Unequaled Quality 
Unquestioned Purity 


BAKER’S 


COCOA 


Is the Ideal 
Break fast 
Beverage 


Write for 

our new book of 
Choice Recipes 
by Miss Parloa 
and other famous 
cooks. Sent Free 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1780 








TRADE-MARK 

















26. 


Fish inner, cutters and handlers 9582,tax, 
aug, $1.2 ; d f, $1.25 

Car wheel molders and helpers 7229, tax, 
june, $7.50; d f, $7.50 

Federal labor 11165, tax, aug, $2.10; d f, #2.10.. 

Granite pavers 7134, tax, Jj, a, 8, $2. b5; df $2.25 

Federal labor 747%, tax, july, $2.10; d f, $2.10 .. 

Ice handlers and peddlers 8580, tax, aug $5; 


III snicdh: ial cad Senschidicn hieeehiaaleseenmaneaiaaseneaiaidiatenibede 
Quarry mens 9748, tax, aug, $2.50; d f, $2.50... 
uarry workers 9882, tax, june, boc; ‘af f, 50c. 
essenger boys prot 112 12, tax, july. idaanibenoneie 
Millwrights 931, tax, june, $2, Bu; d f, $2.50..... 
Federal labor 8584, tax, July, $4; a f, sean 
Trades and labor coune il, St. ¢ ‘loud 
DD iccecncsscensesoncsecneesenssorscecsvsnevesourescconcsvescsocnscse 
Federal labor 8062, sup................. 3 
Smoking pipe makers 11402, sup. 
Scalesmens prot 11403, sup........... - 
PeGeral labor 114606, SGD.........000.002..-.c0c0+000- cares 
Oy: ste r mene and selectors 10440, tax, j, a, 








Sewer ar and ebSa | 10886, —_ 
aug, $7; d f, 
= derric Sewn and helpers 16715, tax, j, 


United bro carpenters and joiners of A, tax, 
Tes TIN scneidateansencieun conresentlenagsnenigreincagesecnnes 
Federal labor 10685, tax, july, 45c; d f, 45c.. 
Porters prot 11075, tax, ‘july, 80c 
Federal labor 9826, tax, J, a, $8.75; af, $8.75..... 
Fur cutters 10521, tax, may, 85c; d f, 85c......... 
ae tanned workers 11095, tax, ‘aug, 40c; d f, 
rederai labor 9848, tax, July, $1. 1. d f, $1.20.. 
Laborers prot 10365, tax, aug, $11 50; d f, $11.50 











Federal labor 10892, tax, june, $5.75; a f, $5.75 
a oo helpers 6931, tax, June, $11.25; d f, 
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27. 
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Hod carriers 10968, tax, july, $1.60; d f, $1.60... 
Lahorers prot 9290, tax, july, $1; df, si aaa 
Oil mill emp! 11171, tax, aug, $5.95; d f, $5.95... 
Beltmakers and helpers 10420, tax, j, j, a, 
UTE III. <sissncchcibtsienteuiiibishiiedehinnehineaibiegsints eieus 
Federal labor 10694, tax, aug, 75; d f, 75c...... 
Trades and labor “council, ‘Montreal, Can, 
tax, aug, "02, to and inel july, ____\aeenenees 
Blacksmiths and machinists helpers 9156,sup 
Laborers prot 10281,tax,july,$6; sup, $2; d f, $6 
LET,” nee eae 
Federal labor 11206, supp............-ccscerscrcsssesereeees 
ty labor 956, tax, m, a, m, Jj, j, $5; sup, 


f, 
F wight handlers 7556, sup... 
Hod carriers prot 734l, a ie 
Cloth spongers and refinishe s 10854, sup...... 
Laborers prot 11330, sup 
Federal labor 10964, sup 
KF ‘oundrymens iron’ — helpers 8259 tax, 
j, a. $4; sup, 25e; d f, 
Brushmakers prot Ginn, su 
Packers and flour mill empl § 
$2.50; sup, 70c; d f, $2.50... subintnnmianare 
Suspender workers 8144, sup Sokaes <ecnecapheothnsasene 
Federal labor 11329, tax, aug, 80c; sup, $1; d f, 
Concrete and cement finishers 11405. sup...... 
Marines firemens prot 8000, tax, july, $5.50; 
sup, $1; d f. $5.50 
Laborers prot 10842, tax, aug, $6.25; d f, $6.25.. 
Intl bro of stationary firemen, tax, mar...... 
Trades and labor assembly, Kewanee, III, 
tax, a, 8, o, n, d, ’08, j,” 
Federal labor $719, tax, aug, 5c; d f, 50c....... 
Federal labor 9133. tax, july, $2. 50; d f, $2.50.. 
Laborers prot 9557, tax, m, Jj, j, $6.20; d f, $6.20 
Laborers prot 9756, tax, a, m, j, Jj, a, $28.50; 

















date: dctis-nedaianeinebinseiengiabannmenstets wénséece 
Laborers prot 10998, tax. sept, $5; d ccc. 
Central labor, Malden, Mass, tax, fe b to and 
BET i asiretnnnsad: <cveirecnbsuenesonetcnmiusnenpeneconeminimesaes 
a BR eee 
Tobacco assorters and packers 10775, tax, 
NE (is i icctgmnevcnitaieniniiniund: sanniednenseine 
Coal yard clerks and yardmen 10879, tax, i 
BI MR II inv scnscteninsazios astan. “aumansaninecie 
Bootblacks prot 9196, tax, july $1.15; d f, $1.15 
Federal labor 1060), tax, july; 5.25; a f, $5.25.. 
Federal! labor 80x7, tax, m, j, j, $5.40; d f, $5.40 
—— makers 105386, tax, sept, $2.90; 
Federal labor 11112, tax, july, $2.80; d f, $2. 
Laborers prot 8012, tax, july. $1.40; d f, $1. 0. 
Hat-tip printers 9273, tax, july, #00; d f, 80c. 
Central labor, L eominster, Mass, tax, m, j, j 
Federal labor 10185, tax, july, $2. 35; d f, $2: 30.. 
Stablemens prot L 668,tax, June, $4.25; dt. $1.25 
Fur dressers 10747, tax, july, $2.35; di f, $2.35... 
Chainmakers nati union of A, tax, a, m, j,j 
Federal labor 9504, tax, july, $3.25; d f, $3.25.. 
Trades and labor congress, Atchison, Kans, 
eS See 
Needlemakers 9988, tax, aug, $3.20; d f. $3.20.. 
Federal labor 9445, tax, july, $1.10; d f, $1.10... 
Feiters prot asso of hot and cold insulators 
10400, tax, mar, $3.50; d f, $3.50 
be yt labor, Ashville, N U 












50; sup, $2 
Local '3 snatl alliance bill pos 
Ee Bi WE kccnnenertieaseis ucternincuialicieens ememianeenes 
EK g candlers and poultr dressers 10838, tax, 

uly, $2.10; sup, 30c; d 10.. 
eax 3 labor 8u93, ‘tax; aug, ‘B5e; ‘sup, “$i; 


94e; d f, $2 
Suspender WOrKers 11294, SUP......c000--0000ee0e+2 
O E Barlow, organizer, Columbus, Ga, sup... 
Pent e710 labor 9626, tax, aug, $3.75; sup, $2. 50; 

CT, Doel Ovocccccccccccee.+.-sevcvcccccesccesssessencceseerepesecess 
Central — council, Cincinnati, Ohio, sup 
tax one $1.25; df, 


ernie asso 10662, ta 
l 





df, 
Quarrymens prot 10165, sup 
Federal labor 11337, tax, aug, 50c; sup, 





df, 
Federal labor 10760, sup 
Federal labor 9492, sup... 
Federal! labor 107: sup... 
Laborers prot 11101, s 2 
United garment workers of A, sup............-+- 





28. Laborers prot 10295, tax, aug, $7.50; d f, $7.50.. 
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Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co, Te Workingman’s Friend 


Fisher Building, CHICAGO 


95 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 





The Boyer Riveting Hammer 


That’s what they say of “Boyer and Little 
Giant” Pneumatic Tools. 

They have doubled the wages of those using 
them and have eliminated about 50% of the hard 
labor necessary before their advent. 


Adopted as the 
STANDARD wherever used 


Write for catalogue containing full description and 
illustrations of the most complete line of pneu- 
maiic appliances on the market. 
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28, Federal labor 8464, tax, j, j, $1.80; d f, $1.80...... 


Hair spinners 10399, tax, aug, $1.55; d f, $1.55.. 
Federal labor 11037, tax, i iy T [4 le 
Fish cutters and oyster openers 11305, tax, 
I Fe i iieesessserneenninerenvetareneieenecnneranene 
Cement workers8917, tax, aug, $6.50; d f, $6.50 
Federal labor 10428, ‘tax, july, $2.50; d f. $2.50 
Hardeners and tem perers 10413, tax, july, 
Hod’ carriers and mortar mixers 10646, tax, 
“es fT 4 eae 
Quarrymens "prot 9911, tax, july, $1.2 












Federai labor 11140, sup. 
Laborers prot 10499, _ aie 
Janitors and housemens 11126, SU 
Pee y.50 labor 10723, tax, july, $2.5 
© GB cecrtessscnesnvscscnevcecenscanvscoens 
Salt workers 11197, su 
Stock yard laborers 110: 
EL 8k Re ea 
Ship riggers and machinery movers 9958,tax, 
m, j, j. a, $3.80; sup, 50c; d f, $3.80 ................. 
Federal labor 1109”, sup ............... eseee 
Federal labor 10898, sup............. 
Federal labor 10702, _ eens 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup.. sence 
Retail clerks intl prot asso, sup.. . 
Building laborers 11120, sup ........ 
Central labor, La Porte, Ind, sup.. 
Grain workers asso 11407, sup. 
Federal labor 11408, sup ....... 
Federal labor 11409, sup......... me 
. Telephone operators Re 
Central labor, Chanute, Kans, sup. 
United labor council, Butler, Pa, tax, “fe b, 
03, to and inel jan, _ sitet Recettins 
Machinist helpers y7 handymens 10402, 
_ 3 OT LS! ee 
Federal labor 11286, tax, — $3.20; d f, $8.20... 
Federal labor 8(33, ‘tux, ‘july, $2.75; d f. $2.75.. 
 Y eneend prot 8020, tax, june, $1.50; d f, 








are duster workers 10113, tax, aug, $3; 
d I ceniehennaditsaiiorseennseane -uecaneneqeammmemannantuns 
Federal labor 9985, tax, aug, $4.45; d f. $1.45.. 
7” pemneaen prot 7416, tax, j, a, 8, $7.50; d f. 







T Westaby, sup 
Paper ¢arriers 9675, tax, 70c; d f, 
Federal labor 7187, tax, ‘july, $6.5 : ! 
Fibre sanders 7298, tax, July, $1.75; aft $1.75.. 
Lumber mill mens 10026, tax, apr, $2; d f, $2. 
Federal labor 8281, tax. june. "$4. 5); d f, $i. AO.. 
Central labor. Carbondale. Pa, tax, a, m, j.. 
x «| bro of leather wkrs on horse goods, 
I ee earn es 
om workers 8160, tax, mpl = d f, 








ny’ = re ‘af. gi. a 
Boilermakers and iron —, builders and 
helpers 8465, tax, aug, $2.75: d . =. 75... 


Die workers 11013, "tax, j, a. 80e; d f, 80e.......... 
weuadey helpers 10887, tax, jaly, $3.50; d f, 





Laborers prot 9523, tax, may, $1: df.$!.... ..... 
Federal labor 7295, tax, j, j, $1.2: 4 f, $1.20... 
Federal labor 7204, tax, july, $1 50: d f, $1. 50... 
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29. Federal labor 8582 sup snieiiabalalntdiialania $1 00 
Federal labor 11342, Up ..... 0000 ......sscsrseserees 1 00 
Federal labor 9365, tax, aug, 8. 5; sup, $1.50; 
ir, SE icsecnesciasthntnasiansdois dines beliniemnsetadannibimiamitanaiastititi 8 40 
Granite | quarry ‘mens. 11116, tax, sept, 95c; 
a 270 
Foundry laborers prot 11179, tax, july, 55c; 
GUD. GEG: G ©, GE. cccovecscsrsersvesevcccsocesoescosonesess 270 
Artificial tim makers 11356, tax, aug, 70c; 
sup, $1; RR Se 240 
Trades A! “aes council, Hammond, Ind, 
ee FF TL 450 
Gill-net fishermens 9519, tax, j, a, $1.80; sup, 
: | nen Rare anes saaten als cite etntive we 4 60 
Bricklayers and masons helpers 9704, tax, m, 
J, @, $2.70; sup. $3.50; di f, ri 2.70... omen om 8 90 
Federal labor 10974, SUP .........0.+ 1 00 
Central labor, Columbus, Ind, sup. 1 00 


Federal labor 8033, iiiiaaeenescen dons 03 1 25 
Horse-nail makers 7180, sup 

















___ REESE pirei rt eter retrene tet IEE ae OR 9 30 
United neck wear cutters 6989, sup................. 16 00 
American federation of musicians, tax, aug 90 00 
Suspender makers 9560, Sup ...............c0ecceeees 48 00 
Horse-nail makers 8653, sup............. sate 4 00 
Salt packers and loaders 10543, sup 1 00 

31. Intl ladies garment workers, tax, a, m, j, e 75 00 
Mete * yammmonas prot, 11250, tax, aug, $7.50: 

$7.50 ; <n 5 00 
Milk dealers ‘prot $226, ‘tax, “july ‘i. 50; a Z 

$1.50... 8 00 
Icemens 95¢ 1, tax, July, $1. d ‘20 8 6 
Bricklayers and ‘masons tenders 10721, tax, 

NE, Te Oe OI vwvcvcncsconsnsipvenmanesacnnecssonenn 6 5 
Boom workers 11198, tax, aug, $8.75; d f, $8.75 17 
Federal labor 11127, tax, acct aug, 30c; d tf, 30c 60 
Federal labor 10991, tax, july, $2.06; d f, $2.05.. 410 
Federal labor 7549, tax, J, a, 90c; d f, 90e......... 1 80 
Coffee roasters and helpers 10250, tax, aug, 

NE Sis TEED connensentininsecnmerdenupuaaimaneamninienien 8 
Central labor, Stamford, Conn, tax, m, Jj, J... 2 50 
Warehousemens prot 9228, tax, aug, $5: £, $5 10 00 
Trades and labor federation, New Bruns- 

wick, N J, tax, f, m, a, m, Jj, j. epasqnusce 5 
Mason ‘ter nders 9540, tax, j, a, $2; d r 2 $2 400 
Dyers and cleaners 11201, tax, july, $6. 

$6. 18 90 
Federal labor 10480, tax, aug, | $1.40; d f, $1.40.. 280 
Federal labor 9724, tax, july, 75c; d f, 75c........ 1 50 
Barber shop porters and bath house tenders 

10849, tax, june, $4.20; d f, $4.20. 8 40 

California state federation of labor, tax, ‘feb, 

, BP LO TS, | ae ee 10 00 
Federal labor 11196, tax, j, a, $4.10; d f, $4.10... 8 20 
4. 4 | & T eee 2 00 
Curbstone cutters and setters 9186, tax, a, m, 

GE I caine: ensasindinnaetninn mbit animate 15 60 
Federal labor 9644, tax, aug, $4.75; d f, $4.75... 9 50 
Federated trades ennai Duluth, Minn, 

i Wis Big Bic iB B-covesnuscun -vconnseneso-ccennetoctionsoes 5 00 
Federal labor 7010, on aug. $2.05; a f, $2.05.. 410 
Intl union of steam engineers, tax, f, m, am 204 71 
Planermens prot 10305, tax, a, m, ‘$2 50: W; 4 

iT iihsspsietsctcabespitiiniéiienis: staiseivesihddhipentintiian aimiasabiinaiines 5 00 
Foundry workers 9938, tax, july, $13: d f, $13 26 00 
Federal labor 10087, tax, f, m, $8; d f, $8.......... 16 00 - 
Trades and labor assembly, Quincy, III, tax, om 
Federal iabor 9616, tax, july, $1; df, $1........... 2 0 
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| MCNELIS AND RILEY Indorsed by Leading Trade Unionists of 
PROPRIETORS the United States 
. Quarrymens prot 10165, tax, aug, $2.50; d f, 8. Organizing expenses, Thomas Lewis............ $13 00 
i diessieisiesinbeianiabiilieiadaseiineisiatnaniigiameniideninialiehiiieaieen $5 00 Organizing expenses, Bundy Peterson.......... 6 50 
Federal labor 9325, tax, aug, $5; d f, $5... ai 10 00 - § § aT 90 
Federal labor 9993, tax, aug, $4; d f, $4............ 8 00 Contribution to AM. Feb, J A SeuNeR - ii 10 00 
Federal labor 11144, tax, ju 'y, ir 40; a f, $1.40.. 280 #811. Seals, J Baumgarten « Sons.. aaa 110 90 
Ship builders helpers "to96), tux, june, $5; Organizing * pos Seaees Reid.. ne 100 00 
STI isinienigeadensacidsdiabddiiitinbinaseiniianiaasisinseamambantin 10 00 Boxes, Wm fF a s aepistiniaieitntemicneeenee 6 25 
Washwomens 10895, tax, may, $1.25; d f, $1.25 28 1,000 1-c stamps (Fed), postoffice.. a le 00 
Laborers = 11087, tax, july, $6.50; f 50 13 00 Organizing expenses, Geo L Litchfield......... 52 50 
| Boilermakers helpers 9600, tax, sept, "$2.40; l-c stamps, POstoffice...............00 00+ sie 25 00 
| | RSE A EASE Ae Se 4 80 de b expenses, J D Pierce... ame 100 00 
i Cloth rteren and refinishers 10354, tax, Organizing expenses, C B Brantiey 218 
SEL NES 2 00 Exp frat delegate to British trade union 
- Trades EL, Staunton, Ill, sup. .............. 5 00 congress, Eng, Martin Lawler... ianean 275 00 
l } Soda and mineral water workers 8510, sup... 10 00 Organizing expenses, Chas Gay..................... 00 
| ¢ Central labor, Northampton, Mass, sup........ 10 00 Strike benefit for week endgiany ii, M F Sul- 
| } Federal labor #174, tax, m, j J, $1; sup, $3; Parsi 5 00 livan, secy; Jacob er pres....... sii 184 00 
$ Wood mens prot 10848 Lf bal july, ba bal aug, Organizing expenses, Edw L Daley anon 
bal sept, $2.40; yo Bi ciitcieecse 765 12. Organizing expenses, Jos A Bauert................ 
j marrymens prot 1 1, wk badinnesei 2 00 Organizing expenses, John J Keegan... sil 
| Federal labor 11240, sup... 225 Com on adv, John MOPTIBON .........ccessecee, 
' Central labor, Wilkesbarre, Pa, sup 60 Organizing expenses, Cornelius Ford 
| a x r hers 11088, tax, aug, $1. 13. ba Engen Bh ledgers, $124; = 2-pp circulars, 
fy BL .nnscoessessesnesnnereenrarsne tenssnsenenssanennens 8 5 2pp circulars, $6; 1 trade union 
giiaisaens 10637, tax, aug, $3.50; sup, $1; d f, pamphlets, $41.50; 990 100-pp ledgers, = 70; 
es =—3=s_—s eee eee coe eee ee 8 00 1 day books, $277.48; folding 2,500 ci reu- 
ia Horse-nail Y menm 10550, tax, sept, $1.25, sup, A} $1.50; 1,000 treasurers cash books, $180; 
| ER RE cat EI le 3850 1,079 secys order books, $80.93; 975 reseed 
Federal labor 7118 SU cotnccremne-tnecetniminianenprengcs 2 00 books, $185.25; 192,339 gummed labels, = 
Federal labor 11298, tax, aug, $3; sup, $3; d f, $3 9 00 Globe’ printing co.. oun 
Federal labor 8400, BUD ...........:cscecceeeeereeeereeeeee 200 Organizing expenses, Jos A Bauer. 
] Central labor, Torrington, Conn, sup... a 450 Cunarens expenses, E EK Howe........... nie 
Federal labor x “Seesieencuedae ae: 10 #0 Pale cack expenses, A E Willott ibianaanincuanes 
Federal labor 11412, ETL 10 00 916 each of stencils and frames, $38.32; t 
Federal labor 8228" tax, J, a, $4.85; sup, 50c; _ “trays, $2.45; 2 tubes ink, 70c; The Elliott ‘a 
RE I 1 cilia aaiehisl, neck thinsenielidnaiicbainneidaiaimiaaialamdinasaianains 4 
Federal labor 11392, tax, sept, $1.30; sup, $6.25; 14. 3 weeks strike benefit to united neckwear 
| ii El cbiitincenasnebuecspadinenernnnosuaniabbisegievesnenenentes 8 8 — — DS Crawford, pres; M Kirsch- 
/ Label and tin-foil workers 10985, tax, july, A, EE ccnscvisannitninonsssnceiiaminnens, waaineensnianmeten 564 00 
Be i IE 8 FED nccitasevecencpntsintenninesseseces 470 2 weeks nike benefit to pipe caulkers and 
Tar roofers and sanitary flooring workers pers 7348, Patrick Dwyer, pres; M J 
11255, tax, se 05; sup, 50c; d f, $2.05........ 4 60 a RE 104 00 
Federal labor ds sup nese 2 00 pro from d f to cement workers 10762, 
Wire and cable walnee' 7 aaa 200 ohn M King, secy; J D Jones, org ............. 200 00 
Quarry workers 9882, tax, July, 50 ; df, c.. 1 00 200 notecirculars (spec —, Morrison $2. = 
if kers and nailers 7489, We vcvisnuessvianensecenece 1 25 4,500 list of organizers, 28 pages, ; 200 
ij | EEE 2 8 sirike receipts, $1.75; 200 duplicate recei 
Advertisements, Am FED.. 2,006 30 $1.75; 20,000 aims, $12; 4 ,000 noe words $10; 
Subscriptions, AM PED .o.ceccccccsorecccscorororecocorene 44 82 tooe receipts, 2 forms "#4; 
Premiums on bonds for local unions............ 56 50 envelopes n'( printed), $i5; 000 withdrawal 
—_——_. cards, $ 5,000 traveling cards, $17.50; 
87,330 77 s 21,000 nows, 2; — ~~ negseemneoscoseeng 239 00 
14, Strike benefits, 2 weeks, pipe caulkers an 
EXPENSES. i. 7318, Patrick Dwyer, onan M 
1, One month’s rent in advance,Wm M Gasvets #150 00 eason, secretary... site 104 00 
8. Organizing expenses, A E Treland........... 100 00 Organizing expenses, Samuel Hackett .. 460 
4. Organizing expenses, J H Nightingale 50 00 Organizing expenses, Charles J Duke 50 00 
56. Organizing expenses, J J Keegan......... 50 00 Fee on collecting adv bills, Kalston and Sid- 
Organizing expenses, T F Tracy..... .. 16000 RAEI ce RIA 8 00 
Organizing expenses, G W ecsis eee 60 00 Organizing expenses, P J Downey... sme 18 80 
6. Monthly why to ae trades mnennennan Organizing expenses, P J Downey. 15 00 
of N A, Lynch ” we 2500 15. Ice, American ice co sa 5 20 
Organizing expenses, RE Woodmanse.. 5 00 Telephone service, C and P telephone co ..... 10 8 
| Organizing expenses, Gustav Mechan... 12 75 Badges, C © Darling ERR ARE 135 00 
if Organizing expenses, I F Rose.............. 5 20 Clippings for July Am FED, Natl Press intel- 
Organizing expenses, A E Holder... 6 50 IIIT sis ceicteliadigisirinishicsiaaiainbieueevemaipeuabaiiieene 500 
Organizing expenses, J H Buck.......... ea 15 60 Cleaning windows, Natl Caaee ond = 
|} Organizing expenses, Frank J Weber........... 33 50 cleaning co.. pena 6 00 
|| Organizing expenses, Walter H Mumby. 7 15 00 Labels, N Y bond and ticket co......... 412 00 
\ Organizing expenses, Edwd McNulty.. 28 00 1 pad rotary neostyle ink, J ve Parker.. 2 25 
i} Organizing expenses, O P Smith........... 44 40 Telegrams, Postal tel co.......... 66 42 
| Organizing expenses, py at pene “0 25 00 pepeiring phones, J C u. 4 80 
io) 8 Organizing expenses, E H Moers. ............ ai 20 00 eqeaas, ee 18 49 
Organizing expenses, Charles F Hackman. in 5 00 Pri ing August Am FED, Law Reporte co 879. 95 
ahi Organizing expenses, M D L Shro 2 00 —— 500 hangers for AM vio shentadln math 
Organizing expenses, Santiago Igle esias.. 100 00 porter co. 5 50 

















FINANCIAL STATEMENT 











Comptes. 


CONDENSED 


SOUPS 


“Just Add Hot Water and Serve.” 


PRICE 
10 CENTS 
A CAN 
ONE CAN MAKES 


6 


PORTIONS OF 
DELICIOUS SOUP. 


sae 
CUTE 





— SOLD 
20 KINDS. EVERYWHERE. 











15. Bal acct june, $2; 1,000 staples, 60c; 2 wire 


baskets, $1; reprg fountain pen, 50c; 1 qt 
Carter ink, 60c; | qt mucilage, 75c; 2 bot 
Sanford ink eradicators, 5c; 500 sheets 
mimeo paper, $1.25; 3 doz blk knight pen- 
cils, $1.50; 1 qt Sanford mucilage, 75c; 3 doz 
scratch 8, 90c; 4 doz bot orl, He; 1 bot 
ink eradicator, 25c; 1 eye shade. 25c; 1 250- 
page invoice book, $2.50; | pt mueilage, 45c; 
bot ink eradicator, 25c; 3doz thumb tacks, 
25c; 1 letter copying book, $1.50; repairing 
numbering machine, 25c; 2 doz large blot- 
ters, $1; 1 letter copying book, $1.50; 1 bot 
blk ae pad ink, 25c; 2 box:s® pens, 75c; 

2 doz bank pen holders, $1; 1 eye shade, 25c; 
50 letter copying booke, 1,000 pp—2,060 at 
$1.85, $92.50; 500 sheets mimeo paper, $1.25; 

1 eye shade, 25c; 25,000 Niagara clips, at 
$1.20, $30; 1 box wax tapes, 10c; 1 letter copy- 
ing book, $1.50; 6 doz copying cloths, $3.60; 

1 qt Carters ink, 60c; 3 lbs red express wax, 
$1.05; 2 wire letter baskets, $1.20; Law Re- 
BSE RE OD 200. -cocesoccoveccensncreveceoenee- engnssonscoscoonsse 
Prtg 100 t w circulars, $4; prtg 1,000 manuals, 
$18.50; Law Reporter 60...... .........00ssesrsreseeeee 

1 stick — =) a nace (stess). may 
r pins, ; if agara clips, $1.20; 
a stick files, b5e; for AMER FED, Law 
ner eeleaamtaaaen covets etal 
Organizing expenses, Fred A Hammond..... 
Telegraph services, © & P telephone ©o ....... 
Exp as arbitrator between the intl wood- 
workers and piano and organ workers 
i Re 
Exp in connection with amal team drivers 
WED, SRO A BEOGOL . ccccnsmssecccocsssevcccecscecccees 
Organizing expenses, 0 P Smith. ................. 
. Organizing expenses, A E Ireland................. 
Organizing expenses, Edwd McNulty.......... 
Strike benefits for week endg aug 14, united 
neckwear cutters 6939, David S Crawford, 
pres; M Kirachner, 8€CY...... .........00.000+ aneinae 
Organizing expenses, H M Walker ..... ......... 
Organizing expenses, Richd Braunschweig.. 
Appro to f1 u 10361, E D Peck............ piiainenniies 
Cost of cablegram to Manila and London 
com mission on $250 for E Rosenberg, Riggs 
i EEE IE ETE LETC EC 
Railroad fare, typewriting, etc, trip to Balto 
in behalf of concrete structural workers, F 
IT tia cae eintiasieiditantonembiiaaiiek 
Organtzing expenses, J J Keegan ... 
Organizing expenses, Dan! Harris 
Towel service to aug 16, 03, Fowler mfg co.... 
EY eee 
. Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid.................. 
Refund of amt ford in excess of amt due for 
labels from coffee, spice. and baking 
powder workers 9605, FF I soctincecsscee 
Organizing expenses, Adam Meunche.. ......... 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce............ a 
Organizing expenses, Edw McNulty............. 
Organizing expenses, H N Randall............... 
Organizing expenses, H K Kreutzinger........ 
Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt ..... .... a 
. Organizing expenses, S N Davis...... 
Organizing expenses, .Jas A Bauer.... oo 
Organizing expenses, P H Cummins............. 








20. Organizing expenses, Chas J Duke................ 
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. Organizing expenses, Arthur E Holder........ 
. Organizing expenses, J D Plerce...............++++ 
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Organizing expenses, Thos J Flynn...... sunden 
Organizing expenses, F W Habel................+ 
Organizing expenses, G W HAarry.............000+. 
Organizing expenses, A FE Ireland..... ........... 
Organizing expenses, James Leonard........... 
Organizing expenses, Herman Robinson...... 
Organizing expenses, P H Strawhun..... ones 
Organizing expenses, Jacob Tazelaar . 
Organizing expenses, Thos F Tracy........ 
Organizing expenses, F H Vanderhootf.. 
Organizing expenses, H M Walker ........ eee 
Organizing expenses, Jas Towey............. 

Organizing expenses, J H Nightingale 


BSSSSesSSseee 











Organizing expenses, Edw L Daley............... 43 
Cuts for AM FED, $80.97; cuts of Label Bulle- 
tim, $14.40; Natl Omg C0..............cccccccsseeeeeseee00 45 
Organizing expenses, M Grant Hamilton...... 100 
. Organizing expenses, F C Roberts ..... .......... 10 
Organising expenses, 2 H a... _ 41 
8&hour buttons, Whitehead & Hoag...... 99 
Organizing expenses, J P Brans...... son 5 
Draping flag, M G Copeland Co ..................+. 1 
. Organizing expenses, Jas R Crozier ............. 86 
Organizing expenses, O P Smith.................. 43 
OW 2c stamps, postoffice eu 40 
ewspapers, FC LOTd .............ccceereeceesesseeneens 4 
. 8,000 2-c stamps, $60; 5,000 I-c stamps, $60; 500 
5c stamps, Bas, postoffice...... costhiapssneepenenmaa 135 00 
118,622 labels, $51.87; 500 mailing tubes, $10; 
Globe! Prt CO..........0eseee cence ceeee cnatsisamaniantnen 61 87 
. Strike benefits for week endg aug 14, on two 
members for united neck wear cutters No. 
6939, David S Crawford, pres; M Kirschner, P 
EF csnccosmen acaninan-amn. eminence 
Strike benefit for week endg aug 21, on 43 
members for united neckwear cutters 
No. 693", David 8 Crawford, pres; M Kisch- 
BROT, BOG concecsescecnsnee sennen. ensnnceesensunses seonesseoneses 1 


Organizing expenses, E E Bankson.............. 
Organizing expenses, Jos Mayors .............00+ 
Organizing expenses, J H Nightingale ........ 


a 


5 weeks’ salary, G B Squires, bookkeeper..... 
4 weeks’ salary, J W Lowe, bookkeeper........ 
5 weeks’ salary, P 8 Edmunds, bookkeeper 
5 weeks’ salary, D F Manning, clerk...... ..... 
5 weeks’ salary, I M Rodier, clerk..............0 
8 days’ salary, MM Rumley, clerk....... le 
5 weeka’ salary, L A Sterne, clerk .......... 
5 weeks’ salary, Jas Brown, clerk...... ..... 
5 weeks’ salary, M R Edmunds, clerk.... 
2 weeks’ salary, AS Roswell. clerk......... 
8 weeks’ salary, © H Roderick, clerk...... wie 
5 weeks’ salary, J Kelly, stenographer ........ 
5 weeke’ salary, R L Guard, stenographer... 
5 weeks’ salary, M M Webster, aenagmguer 
4 weeks’ salary, K Carey, stenographer........ 
5 weeks’ salary, © B Milligan, stenographer 
5 weeks’ salary, lL. McCallen, stenographer... 
5 weeks’ salary, D L Bradley, stenographer 
4 weeks’ salary, A L McCoy, stenographer... 
8 weeks’ salary, L M Withers, ceneguagner 
5 weeks’ salary, N Harris, stenographer....... 
5 weeks’ salary, J Gallaher, stenographer..... 
5 weeks’ salary, Howard R Barnes, stenog- 
FAPHET.........c00000 ecinaebabionbenbeonacentanenoveinenesenaiaesess 
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Flavor 


Rich as the juice of the ripest 
peach is the flavor of 


Hunter 
Baltimore Rye 


Soldat all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 














WE BUILD HOMES AND SELL REAL ESTATE, THE 
BASIS OF ALL WEALTH. 


EZRA FINN & SONS, 
BUILDERS @ LUMBER DEALERS, 


CORNER PENN AVENUE AND ASH STREET, 
D. & H. CROSSING. 
SCRANTON, PA. 


Old Telephone 1732. 
New Telephone 908. LUMBER IN CAR LOTS. 





All Kinds of Chemical Our New Aerial Ladder requires 

Combinations with no more men than an ordinary 

Trucks and Hose Wagons, e.ty service hook and ladder 
truck. 


THE SEAGRAVE COMPANY, 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 


Trussed Ladders and Trussed 
Trucks for Fire Department 
Purposes. 


TRUSSED Goods not 
TRUST Goods. COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


29. 


— 





















2 weeks’ salary, A E Atwood, stenographer.. $22 91 
2 weeks’ salary, A G Russell, stenographer.. 26 00 
5 weeks’ salary, Guy H Oyster, stenographer 84 71 
4 weeks’ salary, L A Gaver, stenographer..... 56 00 
5 weeks’ salary, Caroline Osborn, stenog- 

nica scscssacasienannnst stgeesssmmnnmenmenenenniammnens 60 00 
4 weeks’ salary, Mrs L 8 Robbins, stenog- 

ES a spnieieeheniaine-neneieinamemmtaninin 54 17 
5 weeks’ salary, F F Hartwell, stenographer 70 67 
3% weeks’ salary, Phebe Lanterman, ecamnataeel 

rapher comune ; eee 45 50 
5 weeks’ salary, E Valesh............ : 140 00 
5 weeks’ salary, A Holmes, clerk.... 65 83 
5 weeks’ salary, BS Thomas, clerk. 48 00 
6 weeks’ salary, D J Nielsen, clerk..... oe 70 32 
5 weeks’ salary, Geo H Broady, clerk............ 25 00 
1 week, 3 days’ salary, AltaZ Coblentz, clerk 16 50 
1 week, 4 days’ salary, B MO Holtzman,clerk 17 10 
2 days’ salary, Orie Bresnaban, clerk......... 3 00 
6 days’ sa'ary, Olga M Neilsen, clerk... 9 00 
6 days’ salary, L. KE. Pollock, clerk........ 9 00 
6 days’ salary, Florence McCallen, clerk........ 9 00 
7 days’ salary, Laura Black, clerk........ x 10 50 
8 days’ salary, Ada G Hawes, clerk a 12 
8 days’ salary, Marie Hall, clerk........ R 12 50 
7 days’ salary, W G Jordan, clerk.................. 10 75 
a. salary, Lillian B Gray, clerk._............ 10 85 

4 days’ salary, Lula E Roberts, clerk.. - Il 25 
; 43 salary, M A Jones, clerk...... ..... wae 12 00 
Organizing expenses, T Westoby.. 3 2 00 
Organizing ex penses, Stuart Reid 100 00 


Appro to assist railway clerks, D W Ric h- 
III sinin dissin <onpaseoamndiibiaiatanencssimbeianesineeienes 150 00 
Organizing expenses, H M Walker ciee 

















Organizing expenses, Thomas F Hare.... 3% 00 
Organizing expenses, H C Bourdingno......... 3 00 
" Organizing expenses, F F Benson ........ Mose 50 00 
Badges, (' C Darling & Co ... ssi . 135 00 
Organizing expenses, O P Smith........ — 31 45 
Refund of custom duties on outfit to pay 
box makers 11387, Martin McLean.............. 1 90 
Notary service, 75c; tickets, $5 25; sending 
m 0, 3c; sharpening sc issors, 2! ; telegrpng 
money, $1.60; express, $11.65; G B Squires.... 19 53 
Hauling Am FED, $11.75; tickets, AM FED, $2; 
postage, $2; G B Squires a 15 74 
One month’s salary, Sam! Gompers, pres..... 250 00 
One month’s salary, Frank Morrison, secy... 208 34 
Stamps received and used, Frank Movrison.. 13 86 
Postage on Am FED, postoffice ...................... 129 65 
Railroad fare and expenses for month of 
aug, Saml Gompers ... 277 60 
2 weeks’ salary, Blanc he MeDona! d, “clerk. 29 90 


RECAPITULATION, 
Balance on hand August 1, 1993 
Receipts for month of Augu ust. 


SEIU: <ituiastuin desta Stuclanasiiasinasinitainsmpriiicsietionaiupneniinate 





EERE ee eee COP eRe 10,253 47 
Defense fund...... eoeuavneene nner aRinaanEebaaenNmENE 60,779 35 
TTI istisitestiinicedicbacnabnneinanitiniiammainanaandmeadingn mad 71,082 82 


FRANK MORRISON, 
S cretary, A. F.of L. 





WHY NOT HAVE 
YOUR UNIFORMS 


MADE BY A LABEL HOUSE 


eee 
ASK YOUR CLOTHIER FOR 


S. ABRAHAMS & CO’S MAKE. 
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LABOR LITERATURE 


FOR SALE AT 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
HEADQUARTERS 


423-425 G STREET, NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Se 


Organized Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies 
and Fool Friends. 
By SamueL Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion. 


Published December, 1901, by the American Federation 
of Labor, being a comprehensive review of the whole 
question. 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


History of Trade Unions. 


By Wm. Trant, M. A.; with a sketch of the National and 
International Unions of America, by P. J. McGuire. 


Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, 75 cents; 100; $5.00. 


Eight-hour Primer. 
The Fact, Theory and the Argument, by Geo.E. MCNEILL. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00 


Economic and Social Importance of the 
Eight-hour Movement. 


By Geo. GuNTON. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


Philosophy of the Eight-hour Movement. 
By Lemuet Danryip. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00, 


Eight-hour Workday. 


Its Inauguration, Enforcerent and Influences. 
By SamueL Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


What Does Labor Want? 


By Samuet Gompers, together with “The Philosophy 
of the Labor Movement,” by Geo. E. MCNeiLt. 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00, 


Philosophy of Trade Unions. 
By Dyer D. Lum. 
Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, $1.10; 100, $9.00. 


In order to organize Labor’s forces, we must educate the workers. 
They will help the good work along. 


above pamphlets. 


The ‘ Philosophy of the Labor Movement.”’ 


By Geo. E. McNeiLi; together with “What Does Labor 
Want?” by Samue. Gompers. 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


What Labor Could Do. 


By Joun Swinton; with “ Economic Conferences,” by 
Wa. Sacter, and letter of Hon. Amos J. CumminGs. 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


The Safety of the Future Lies in Organized 
Labor. 


By Henry D. LLoyp, of Chicago. (In English or German), 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00, 


Universal Education. 
By Senator Henry W. Brair. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00, 


Condition of Women Workers. 
By Ipa M, Van ETTEN, 
Per copy, 5 cents. 


Why We Unite. 


Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100; $1.50. 


Report of Discussion on Political Program 
Denver Convention, 1894, 


Per copy, 10 cents. 


Report of Proceedings, A. F. of L. Conventions 
Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.50; 100; $19.00, 


No Compulsory Arbitration. 
By SamueL Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00, 


Send for some of the 
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LINEN COLLARS 


“Warranted Linen” 









“Built Like 





Hansen’s Gloves 


FOR ALL OUTDOOR WORKERS 
are strengthened at every point ef strain; 

they are perfect-fitting and always comfert- 
able. Made in many styles adapted te the 
requirements of werkingmen in every trade. 
THEY ARE UNION-MABE 
o- v— — for pacers if he doesn’t 

them, write and we w 

tell yeu how to get a pair FREE 
0. C. Hansen Mfg. Co. 


351 E. WATER ST., MILWAUKEE 






and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 










ARE YOURS? 














Miller Clothes 


A good name in clothes is “‘ Miller,’”’ because the name Miller 
doesn’t go into anything but good clothes. 

We’re as careful about putting our name on clothes as we are about 
signing it to a contract; we have to know absolutely that the garment is 
right before we back it with our name. 

‘When you find the name “ Miller” on clothes, you needn’t worry 


about the cloth, or the work, or the style, or the price; we’ve done the 
worrying and the working. 

Our idea in putting the name on the clothes is to insure you, not to 
advertise the name—the clothes do that. 


John G. Miller & Co. 


Perfect Fitting Clothes. Chicago. 
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UNITED CLOTH HAT AND 
CAP MAKERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


MAIN OFFICE, 66-68 EAST FOURTH STREET, 
NEW YORK city 


Seware Loose labels 

of in the 

Bogus and hands of 
unit storekeepers 

Imitation are 

Labels. counterfeits. 





The only genuine Label indorsed by American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Organized Labor 
in general. 





UNION LABEL 
of the 


UNITED 
HATTERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


WHEN you are buying a FUR HAT, either soft or stiff, 
see to it that the Genuine Union Label is sewed in it. 
The Genuine Union Label is yn on the four “— 
exactly the same as a postage stamp. Ifa retailer 

loose labels in his possession and offers to put one in a hat 
for you, do not patronize him. Loose labels in retail stores 
are counterfeits. Unprincipled manufacturers are using 
them in order to get rid of their scab-made hats. The 
John B. Stetson Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., is a non-union 


concern, 
JOHN A. MOFFITT, President, 
Orange, N. 


JOHN PHILLIPS, Secretary, 
11 Wave rly Place, New York City. 








American Federation of Labor Label on 
Our Neckwear 





Ask for 


The H and J Neckwear 


It is UNION MAKE 





Manufactured by 


HARRIS & JACOBS 


744 Broadway New York City 


WEAVER ORGANS 
PIANOS 


Before the Public Over 


30 Years 


Absolutely guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. Cash or casy pay- 
ments, 


WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 
Manufacturers, YORK, PA. 











JACOB REED’S SONS 


1412-1414 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
Founded 1824 by Jacob Reed 


UNION MADE UNIFORMS 


Letter Carriers, Bands, Police 
and Fire Departments. 


Prices Invariably Right Send for Samples and 








POR et. 








The A. F. of L. Label on all our Neckwear 





Ask Your Dealer for 


Union Made Neckwear 


Manufactured by 


Morris Simon & Son 


583-587 Broadway NEW YORK 
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All Union Men 


Know that SWEET, ORR & Co. are the largest Union Manu- 
facturers of Overalls in the world, but may not know that they 
are also the largest Union Manufacturers of Corduroy Pants, 
a statement which admits of no exception. 
The wearing of Corduroy Pants is daily in‘reasing, and there 

is no article of clothing about which the buyer knows so little = 
, and therefore so likely to be fooled into buying a poor garment. y 
, You can always protect yourself if you ask for and take only y 
? Corduroys manufactured by SWEET, ORR & CO., as every p 
pair is guaranteed, and if anything is wrong you can get your 
money back from any dealer who sells our goods. 


SWEET, ORR & CO. i 





NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. NEWBURG, N. Y. h 
CHICAGO, ILL. WAPPINGERS FALLS, N. Y. A 
n , y 





Awarded Grand Prize, Paris Exposition, 1900{ 
Awarded Highest Award by The Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania 
For the National Export Exposition, 1399 


Henry H. RoeELors & COMPANY 


SOLE Manufacturers 
of the 


American Improved Pressed Hats 





The Amencan Improved 
PRESSED 


FINISHED AND CURLED 
FACTORIES: a HAT 


‘sag ® HENRY H. ROELOPS & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Roelofs, Pa. 


SALESROOMS: 
77 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. HOME OFFICE: 
738 Broadway, New York City. 
Adams Express Building, Chicago, Ils. BROWN and TWELFTH STREETS, 
Phelan Building, San Francisco, Cal. Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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Cage Make, Suspenders and Garters 

ARE STRICTLY “UNION MADE’ 

And every pair is guaranteed to give at least six (6) months’ perfect wear. If your dealer does 
not sell them, send us 25 cents or 50 cents for sample pair by mail. 








LEWIS OPPENHEINMER’S SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
627 Market St. and 618 Commerce St. PHILADELPHIA. 





WHARTON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE ANP MEDIUM FUR HATS 


I3 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 





CHARLES A. WHARTON, Presivent. FACTORY, 
ROBERT CLARK, Jn., Vice. Presioenr. NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


MEN’S WEAR 
Fall and Winter Weights 


A. H. @ C. B. ALLING 


DERBY, CONN. 


Wool and Worsted Underwear. Half Hose in Mixes, Colors, and Fancies 











If your furnisher can not secure label goods from his jobber, 
a postal to us will procure names of those handling our lines 








ALL UNION MEN SHOULD WEAR 


The Enterprise Brand 
Overalls and Shirts (Union Made) 


Every Pair Guaranteed. 
MADE BY 


GANTERT & CARPENTER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ee 


DO YOU WANT GOOD RELIABLE 


RUBBERS? 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 
Reputation, Rubbers that will Wear and Satisfy, ask your Dealer for 


any of these Brands: 


AMERICAN BOSTON RUBBER SHOE CANDEE 
MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 


These are all Famous Old Brands. Most of them have been on the market over 
fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. They are sold by the 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


And by 100,000 Shoe Dealers all over the United States. 
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TRIPLEX 


ELECTRIC PUMPS 


Horizontal or Vertical 
For All Lifts and Capacities 


The Allentown Rolling Mills 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


wer 














Cement 


Coated Nails 


(PATENTED) 





Hold 100 per cent more than the 
best wire and cut nails—possess 
all the advantages of both with 
distinctive qualities of their own. 
They are the best nails for every 
purpose, and are cheaper to use. 









‘z 


BPs im ps 
es SC ag & 
: 


BAR 
BELT DRESSING 
C3 BELTS — PREVENTS SLIPPING 


Every Mill Supply Dealer should sell it. A word to 
him from you will help bring him to time. 


J.C. Pearson Company |]} ures." Smet res tore 


129 State St., BOSTON, MASS. Stephenson Manufacturing Co. 
a Albany, N. Y. 








Endorsed by Architects and Builders. 
Write us for prices and samples. 





























HART & CROUSE COMPANY 


UTICA, NEW YORK 
Myorairneaers FROvAl Heaters “Sinus weer 


9 Lake Street, CHICAGO 236 Water Street, NEW YORK 


YORK MANUFACTURING CO. 


YORK, PA. 
Manufacturers of Ice Making and Refrigerating Machinery 


AND AMMONIA FITTINGS AND SUPPLIES. @ WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
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Our New Tool Catalog 


is now out in 


Pocket Size 





It should be in the 
possession of every 
Carpenter and 
Mechanic 





A postal brings 
it to your address 
FREE 





i 


Goodell-Pratt Company 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


U. S. A. 














JAMES THOMAS, Prest. ROWLAND T. DAVIES, Vive Prest. 
ROWLAND D. THOMAS, Secy. and Treas. 


Davies & Thomas Co. 


Foundry and 
Machine Works 


CATASAUQUA, PA. 
C. R. HORN, Gen’! Agent, 


Havemeyer Building, 
26 Cortlandt St., New York. 


N. Y. Telephone 4061 Cortlandt 
Catasauqua Telephone 1181 








Universal «» Princess Plows 


Road Plows, Rooters and Land Rollers 
Also Apex Pumps and Sprayers 


CANEGIE PLOW AND MFG. CO. 


CANEGIE, PA. 





WILLIAMS 


ey Cantslip” 
7 Calks 


THEY ARE BUILT FOR BUSINESS 








And are durable, always sharp, drop forged from high- 
grade steel and rolled thread. Large wearing surface. No 
oint to wear blunt. No special wrench needed. If you 
have found other makes of removable calks wearing out too 
fast why not try these? They are interchangeable with all 
other removable calks. 
ARE MADE IN FIVE SIZES, VIZ: 5-8, 9-16, 1-2, 7-16, 3-8 
You always get there and back again with the WILLIAMS 
CANTSLIP CALKS, no matter how slippery the roads. 


NOTICE.—Makers and users of any calk that is an 
infringement on the patent ape of this company will be 
prosecuted to the full extent of the law. 


TRIED ONCE—USED ALWAYS 
WILLIAMS & HARVEY 


Sole Manufacturers and Distributers 
for the Williams Calk Company 
Sold to Horseshoers Only 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA. 





PHILADELPHIA 
BRICK MACHINE WORKS, 


‘Estate of George Carnell. 


1819, 1821, 1823 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Machinery used in the Manu- 
facture of Fire and Red 
Bricks. & JF SF SF 


MANUFACTURERS OF BRICK MACHINES, STAMPING MACHINES, 
TILE MACHINES, BRICK PRESSES, TEMPERING 
MACHINES CASTINGS FOR COAL KILNS, 

BRICK MOULDS, DIGGING SPADES 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


ae 


ANS EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BRICK MAKERS’ TOOLS. 








vy ¥ 


: We want to have every Machinist try the 3 
REECE TOOLS and to introduce them 

we will send to any 
address postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents, ONE 
TAPWRENCH as shown 
by cut, holding taps 
inch and smaller. 





For $1.00 will send 8 machine screw Taps, 
sizes from No. 2 to No. 14. 


The E. F. REECE CO., Greenfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


4 
4 
4 
4 
asses 











Rasen 
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“YANKEE’ 
“ Yankee" Ratchet Screw — = TOO LS 











are the newest, cleverestand 
most satisfactory in use, and 
the first to be offered at so 
reasonable a price that every 
up-to-date mechanic could 
buy tools of their quality and 
character. 

Other tools are very good 
tools, but “Yankee” Tools 
are better. 

“Yankee” Tools are sold 
by all leading dealers in tools 
and hardware everywhere, 
Ask your dealer to see them. 








“Yankee” Automatic Drill with Magazine for Drill Points. 














“Yankee” Reciprocating Drill for Wood or Metal. 


“ ig * 
TELUS ALC ASOUT THESE AND North Brothers Manufacturing Company, 
FREE ON APPLICATION TO LEHIGH AVENUE AND AMERICAN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 














| | HINTS TO MILL OWNERS 


Manufacturers are fast taking out steam power and adopting the 


ELECTRIC MOTOR 


. Why oe Write for Circular giving the reasons. 


A reduced friction load 
A few princival reasons are- Feat economy in subdividing the machinery 
Current always at your disposal 24 hours a 
day and 7 days a week. 


You wrn a switch and the Motor does the work at a uniform speed, and the service is reliable. 


eS 


For light, efficiency and useful life, correct candle power, etc., 


Use the Standard Lamp of the World, 
**THE NEW TYPE EDISON LAMP.’’ 


Experience will prove the accuracy of this statement 


aeeeee t 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
N. E. Cor. Tenth and Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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= OLD DOMINION == 


IRON AND NAIL WORKS 


RICHMOND, VA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Refined Bar Iron and Steel. 
Steel and Iron Cut Nails. Horse and Mule Shees. 


IRON AND STEEL OF HIGH 
STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 
EXTRA LIGHT. 
FEATHERWEIGHT. 
LIGHT. 

MEDIUM. 

HEAVY. 

LONG HEELS. 





OLD 
DOMINION 


MULE SHOES. 
JACK SHOES. 











ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


FOR SALE BY PRINCIPAL DEALERS. 





EDWA R DS A ry Co 


Lock Gravity 
Drop 


A lat 
nnunciator. 
. 


Extra heavy, well finished 
caseof ornamental design. 

The drops being fastened to 
the back-board, the case may 
be removed without disconnect- 
ing wires. 








GARLOCK PACKINGS 


HIGH GRADE, 
FOR oveae, WATER, AMMONIA, HYDRAULIC, ETC., 
Are the Standard the World Over 
THE GARLOCK PACKING CO. 
NONE GENUINE 


New York Pittsburg 
Boston Cleveland 
Chicago St. Louis 
Philadelphia Denver 
Atlanta, Ga. San Francisco 





WITHOUT IT 
Main OHiee ord Factories: Palmyra, NW. Y. 


| Crandall’ t| 











s Patent Packings | 


are conceded to be the 
best packings for steam, 
water, gas or ammonia. 
Not having been sub- 
jected to the injurious 
chemical action of boil- 
ingoil, outlastsallothers 
and never meltandgum 


ASK FOR CATALOG AND SAMPLES 
WE HOLD THE ONLY PATENTS ON COLD LUBRICATION, AND OUR GOODS ARE 
GUARANTEED FOR ALL PLACES WHERE PACKING 18 USED. MADE FROM HONEST 
MATERIALS. EVERY RING GUARANTEED. 

CRANDALL PACKING CO., Main Office & Works, Palmyra, N. Y- 
NEW YORK, 186 LIBERTY 6T. GAN FRANCISCO, 6 MISSION ST- 
CHICAGO, 86 LA SALLE STREET. 

BOSTON, CHAS. A. CLAFLIN & CO., 188 FRANKLIN 6T. 
wre ee 


John W. Masury& Son 





BRANCH 
orrices, 











Paints and 
Varnishes 


New York Chicago 





This Company makes tools 
of the sort that increase 
output and raise wages. 
No good workman can 
afford to work ina shop 
where back-numbet 
tools and out-of-date 
methods are employed. 


Send for catalogue of our Pneu- 
matic Chipping and _ Riveting 
Hammers, Rotary Drills, Ram- 
mers, etc. 


Philadelphia Pneumatic Tool Co 
1038 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia 
(EF) New York, Chicago, Pittsburg 
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SECTION OF SHAFT 
BEFORE TURNING 





SECTION OF STAVE, 


SECTION OF SHAFT 
AFTER TURNING 


PERFECT 
JOINT COLUMN 


Doane Patent No. 664239. 
December 18, 1900. 





ea 








The OGDEN Automatically 
Regulated Liquid Door 
Check and Spring is the 
strongest, simplest and most 
effective door check in the 


world. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 


READING HARDWARE CO. 
READING, PA. 


NEW YORK, 
96-98 Reade St. 


It is the only one 
that fully controls the door 
under all conditions. 














THE 


‘DOANE & JONES LUMBER CO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


ELMIRA, N.Y. 


Also ™anufacturers of high-grade Hardwood Flooring: 
tho... .y kiln-dried; hollow-backed; bored; polished and 
end matched. Special Woods: Maple, Plain and Quartered 
' Oak, Beech and Birch. Prices on Columns and Flooring 
given on application. 





John Mitchell’s Book 


“ ORGANIZED LABOR.” 


AGENTS WANTED! 
Every phase of this tremendous 
| roblem discussed by the greatest 
, labor leaderin the world. Every 
Y, , Union man buys at sight; also 
- See” SS _ employers and al] reading people. 
5 Big terms; also $1500 in cash 
rizesforagents. Workers clear- 
ing $5.00 to $15.00 daily. Weare 
the exclusive publishers Ad- 











dress quick fortermsand tetritory 


American Bo>k and Bible House, 146.N. Tenth St., Phila., Pa. 
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that we employ one hundred Union workmen 
on every Suit we make? 

YO 100 to 1. 
(Capacity 3,000 Suits of Union-Made Clothes per week.) The more 


business we get the more Union workmen we can employ. The first 


REALIZE. maken of Wigh-Greée Clothing to we the Union Label. Ask your 
ROBERTS-WICKS COMPANY, 


Send For Our Main Office and Factory at UTICA, N. Y. 
vune Cys Cost NEW YORK. BOSTON. SAN FRANCISCO. 


























_Ask for FINCK’S 
[DETROIT-§PECIAL” 


Reversible Overalls —__ 
Union Made —__ 


Wear like a Pigs Nose. 


ele Conte Ol aaneyh an 


BAR FIXTURES ““wsnuweut 


COMPLETE OUTFITS ORKERS FINE DISPLAY 
AT PRICES RANGING FROM UNION Ai. MADE OF SAMPLES AT OUR 
$100 UP : : WAREROOMS 











Regulation Up-to-date 


Bowling Alleys 


Sole manufacturers 
of the Celebrated 
Wickes Patent 


Refrigerators 


The Most Extensive 
Manufacturers of 


BILLIARD AND 
POOL TABLES 





In the World. 
Prices the Lowest. 
Terms most Wood or Tile Lined, 
Reasonable. for Household and 
other purposes. 
THE BRUNSWICK- BALKE- -COLLENDER COMPANY 
New York Chicago Cincinnati St. Louis San Francisco 


AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 














| 











USEDWY*ALL LEADING MAKERS 
OF MECHANICS CLOTHING 


(SEE LIST OTHER SIDE.) 
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CLOTHING. 


Schloss Bros. & Co. 

Mann & Sons. 

m0 & Co, (Trousers.) 

-Rhodes Ripley Co, 
1. Klein & Co. 

Strecker & Nathanson. 

G. Wilson & Co. 





BALTIMORE, MD. 
Levy & Leventhal. i 
(Trousers.) 
BOSTON, MASs. 
S. Aronson, 
Davies, Payson & Co. 
Leopold, Morse & Co 
The Central Pants Co. Thompson & Snow. 
Simon, Bergson & Co. Snow & Davis. 
Korener & Michel. (Secial Order.) 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Co-operative Clothing Co 
Order and Uniforms.) 
-Henry J. Brock & Co. 
Desbecker, 
Co, 
Warner 


(Special 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Tabor & Wertheim. 
Cohn, Frank & Co, 
Wile Bros. & Weil. 
N. Wile & Co. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Felix Kahn & Co. 

Schreiber Bros. as, F. Stiles & Co, 

Sturm, Meyer & Co. Calumet Woolen <o. 

Lewis Bros. & Hart. Gold Medal Tailors. 

L. Wachsmuth. White City Tailoring Co. 

Kohn Bros. A. L. Singer & Co, 

Whitney, Christensen & The Western Pants Co. 
Bullock. Morris Goldschmidt & Co. | 


Block Tailoring 
(Special Order.) 
sro. & Co, 


Arkin & Flachs, James H. Hirsch & Co. 
Cohn & Co. Opper & Co, 
oyal Clothing Co Edw. Rose & Co. J 
Heppner & Lanoff, Wm. H. Sutton & Co, 
H, Cohn & Son. E. Rothschild & Co, 
L,. Loeb’s Sons. 
Sydney B. Cohn & Co. (Trousers ) 
CINCINNATI, O.—Geiershofer & Co. 
Fechheimer Bros. Co. Heldman, Heldman & Co, 
(Uniforms. ) Moch, Berman & Co. 
Bettman Bros. & Co, H. & M. Holberg. 
Isaac Hart & Co, 
Oppe eee Bee asongood & Co, 
EVA RSVILLE LE, IND,—Goodwin Clothing Co. (Trousers.) 
L OUISVILL E, KY. —Peerless Pants Mfg. Co. 
Defiance C lothing Co, 
NEW CANAAN, CONN.—H. B. Rogers & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY.—Schattman Bros, 
Adolph Aarons & Co. M. L. Manheim, 
Sam’! Gumpert & Co. eats ‘ eh 
Schiller & Greenthal, Cosel & Goldstein. — ' 
Max Ernst. Stern & Spang. (Children's.) 
Hays, Levi & Co. Bruner, Woog & Levenson. 
Swartz & Jerkowski. Ehrman & Stern. 
Martin B.Lippman & Bro, Sol. Cedar & Co. 
Cedar & Bros. . Jacobs Son & Co. 
S. Ullman. (Children’s.) S. N. Wood & Co. 
Marks Arnheim (Special Order and Uniforms.) 
S. Pursch. H. Greenthal & Co 
B. Stern & Sons. H, Brackman & Sons. 
(Special Order.) S. W. Korn Sons & Co. 
Kahn, Feinberg & Co. Finkelstein & Rosenbaum. 
(Special Order, 
TROUSERS EXCLUSIVELY : 

Heller, Rothchild & Lang. Schloss, Simon & Co. 
Sweet, Orr & Co, Weigert, Meyer Gross & Co. 
Oppenheim & Fech- Meyer & Mandel. 

heimer. Brand Bros. 
Shuter & Adler Bros. Sol. Newman. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA —M. Bachrach & Co, 

S. Abrahams & Co, Fleisher Bros, 
(Uniforms. ) Lipman E. Hess & Co, 

National ‘Tailoring Co, Morris Lang. 

( Uniforms.) 

Jacob Reed's Sons. (Uniforms.) 

PITT SBU RGH, PA.—Jos. Bennett & Co, (Trousers) 
M. Op peonme imer & Co. 

POTSD/ ‘.Y.—Potsdam Clothing Mfg. Co, 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Schmitz & Schroeder. 

St. Louis Pants Mfg.Co. Mayfield Woolen Co. 
M. Kory & Son. Martin Blumenfeld & Bro. 
Mars & Haas, Jean Cloth- Defiance Clothing Co, 


ing Co. 
STREA TOR, ILL.—A. Stauber Mfg. Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Woodhull, Goodale & Bull. 

- M. Mertens & Co. 7 racuse Clothing Co. 


Peters & Co, 
UTICA, N. Y.—H. D. Pixley & Son. 
Maher Bros. (Uniforms). 


“19PiIO leeds 


Roberts Wicks Clothing Co. 


Mechanics’ Clothing. 
ALLIANCE, OHIO.—Winner & Thomas Co. 
Alliance Overall Co, 
ATLANTA, GA. Nenally Bros. 
Standard Mfg Eve erett Ridley Ragan Co, 
ATTALLA, AL x ~Attalls Mfg. € 
BELOIT, WIS.—H. Rosenblatt & Sons, 





Manufacturers of Union-Labeled Garments. 


MECHANICS’ CLOTHING—(Continued.) 
BALTIMORE, MD.—Morris & Co. (Shirts and Overal's.) 

Baltimore Overall Mfg. Co. 

Franklyn Pants & Overall Co. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—-Bennett Mfg. Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Phillips, Henden & Co. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—Roe Merwin Co 
BOSTON,-MASS.—J.V. Ferrie & Co. Matthew Bros. & Co, 

Simmons, Hatch & Whitten Co. 

BRATTLEBORO, VT.—Brattleboro Overali Co 

Hooker, Corser & Mitc _ Co. 
CHESTERTOWN, N. Y. H. Faxton. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Coyne Mfz. Co. Kling Bros. 

A. Lewin & Son, W. Shanhouse & Son, 
CINCINNATI, O.—-J: Feibelman. 
CLEVELAND, O.—Schwartz & Co. 
COLUMBUS, O.—Allen Manuf’g Co, 

Bee Mfg. Co. 

DALLAS, TEXAS.—Rose Mfg. Co. 
DANVILLE, VA.—Morotock Life, Co. 

The Lanier Mfg. Co. 

DAVENPORT, IA.—Davenport Garment Mfg. Co 
DAYTON, O. —Dayt ton Clothing Co. 

DENVER, COL.—The Underhill Mfg. Co. 
DETROIT, MICH.— paaniinee Carhartt. 

Larned, Carter &Co. Willard K. ‘Bush Ce. 

A. Sc hlesinger & Co. (White duck goods). 
DOVER, N. J.—H. S. Peters. 


A. Witkowsky. 
(Shirts, Overalls.) 


DU _ QUE, IA.—Jones Bros. Co, 

ERIE A-Standard a 7 Co. 
GALVESTON TEX.—Miller Bros. Mfg. Co. 
GENEVA, N. Y.—T. S. Burns & Co. 


HARTFORD, CT.—E. O. Springer. Ger & Posner. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Little, Ross & Co. 

KANSAS es TY, MO.—Garment Workers Co- operative 
Factor Western Union Mfg, Co. 

LEBANON, *N, H.—H. W. Carter Sons. 

LOS ANGELES. CAL.—Brownstein, Newmark & Louis. 

Cohen & Goldwater. 

MALVERN, OHIO.—O. C. Weir, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Mahler, Albenberg & Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Bates, Kendall & Co. 

M. E Hinshaw. Robitshek, Frank & Heller. 
MORRISTOWN, N. J.—Rosevier Bros. & Co. 

NEWARK, N. i“? nger Mfg, Co, 
NEWBURGH, .— Sweet, Orr & Co, 

The Cleveland & Whitehill Co. 
aoe ORLEANS, LA.—Union Garment Co. 

NEW PHIL . 1A O.—The Eureka Garment Co. 
NEW PORT, VT.—B. F. Moore & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY.—Brand Bros. Our Own Mfg. Co. 

Roggin & Einstein. 

M. Loewenstein & Son. (Pants and Overalls ) 
NORTH BROOKFIELD, MASS.—The Hall Overall Co, 
NORWALK, CT.—The Pierson Mfg. Co. 

OAKLAND, CAL.—C, ]. Heeseman. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. _Oshkosh Clothing Mfg. Co. 

pie OOSA, TA.—Hanna ae. Co. 
TUMWA, IA.—Hartsook Mfg. Co. 

PAT ERSON, N. Cohen & Simon. Jacob Levy & Co. 

PHILADELPHI , PA.—Chester Brodeck & Co 

PITTSFIELD, MASS.—Berksbire Mfg. Co. 

PORT JERV 18, N. Y.—Orr Jr. Mfg. Co. 

RACINE, WIS _Hilker- Weichers Mfg. Co. 

Alshuler Mfg. Co. 
ROANOKE, VA.—I. Sachs. Blue Ridge Overall Co. 
ROCKFORD, LLL.—Rockford Clothing Co. 

RUTLAND, VT.—Killington Mfg. Co. 

ST. ALBANS, VT.—O. L. Hinds Co. 

ST. JOSEPH, MO.— McDonald & Co. (Overalls and Shirts). 
ohn S. Brittain Dry Goods Co, 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Lightner Ov erall Co. 

Premium Shirt Co M. Marks (Aprons and Jackets). 

bd ht, Greene & Wilkinson Mfg. Co Marglous & Co. 

Red Diamond Overall Co. Mayfield Woolen Co. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—The Lowry Mfg. Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Heynemann & Co. 

Neustadter Bros. Egteson, Hawkins & Co, 

Greenbaum, Weil & Michaels. (Shirts and Overalls.) 

Keller & Co. (Shirts and Overalis.) 
ee PA.—Theo, A, White Mfg. Co, (Shirts and 

Overalls.) 

TULLAHOMA, TENN. eters Mfg. Co. 
WAPPINGERS FAL LS, Y.—Sweet, Orr & Co, 
WHITEFIELD, N. Oe & Baker. 
ZANESVILLE, O.—G. A, Welty Co. 


CANADA. 


DUNDAS, ONT.—Grafton & Co. 

LONDON, ONT.—The London Pants & Overall Co. 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.—Hoover Mfg. Co. James Love. 

MONTREAL ,—Wilkins Shirt & Overall Co. 

VICTORIA,B.C.—Turner, Beeton & Co, (Overalls & Shirts.) 
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The Best 
25c Card Made 


BEST QUALITY 

BEST PROFIT 
The American 
Playing Card Ce. 




















iene ALL 


Oban 














10 Cents! Postpaid ! 


THE 


TRUST 


PROBLEM 


AND A 


SOLUTION 


BY 











Charles James Fox, Ph. D. 


JOHN W. LOVELL, Publisher 
35 W. Twenty-First St., NEW YORK 
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If you are thinking We know that it will 
avoutordering badges, AE Y STONE. BADGE, CO, vvver's <0. 
we would advise you THEY USE 
to write to the— 622-624 Penn Street, READING, PA. THE LABEL. 











The Batavia & New York 
Wood Working Co. 


Fine Cabinet Work 
and Interior Trim 





BATAVIA, NEW YORK 








NEW IDEAS miss. srt, cova 
PAT Ee N T E D dzawings oo 
INVENTORS 3S 
m or write to 
p A AK By a Sy Raa - 
Established 186s. WIEDERSHEIM & FAIRBANKS, 
Wi 


gton,D.C. 1232 CHESTNUT 8T., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








The Three Cardinal Virtues 
in Sewing Machine Construction : : : 


SIMPLICITY *.* DURABILITY *.* RELIABILITY 


Are found in their Highest De- 
velopment and Efficiency in 

the “Reliable”: : : : : 
SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. 
FREx opinion as to tability. Send Fe - aw 
for Guide Book and What to Invent, D E M oO E Ss 
finest publications issued for free distribution. Patents Take no substitute. If your local dealer 









Saurrm Cory Pose EVANS, WILKENS & COs does not handle them, write pirect TO 
No, 666 F Stree:, \. W., Washington, D.C, Demorest Manufacturing Co 
. 





WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


BALL “#3 


THE NEW AND POPULAR ; 





Shipping Weight,700 Ibs 
Length - - 30 feet 
Width - - 3feet 
Perfected and Developed 


od 




















AME PLAYED BY 


- 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT,|I For further information 


CULTURE AND TASTE. address 
PING PONG OUTSTRIPPED. , 

BOWLING surpassen. || !he American 
FASCINATING Box Ball Co. 
ELEVATING Sole Manufacturers 

MUSCLE MAKING 


THE 
AMERICAN 
BOX BALL 
COMPANY. 
INDIANAPOLIS. 




























Indianapolis, - Ind. 
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Wax Candles 
Pre; 


in many color tinte 
our- 
roundings in dining 
room, 
bed room or 




















| 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


PROFIT-SHARING LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 





Ages 1 to 70. Amounts $15 to $100,000. 
5,000,000 Policies in Force. 


INSURING OVER $800,000,000 


All our instruments contain the full Iron Frame, with the 
Patent Tuning Pin. The greatest inventionof theage. Any WRITE FOR RATE AT YOUR AGE, 
radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness can not 
affect the standing in tune of our instruments, and, there- The Prudential Insurance —— 
fore, we challenge the world that ours will excel any other. A 

lHlome Office, JOUN F. DRYDEN, 


DEPARTMENT NO. 112. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE ; Newark, N, J. President. , 


AUBURN, - - - NEW YORK 
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We claim Superiority 








For SIMONDS SAWS 


DEMAND THEM 


TRY and 
COMPARE quan 


If your dealer does not carry them, 
send to us for circular giving cuts and 


prices. 
Express paid to any city in the U. S. 


'SIMONDS MFG. CO. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Portland, Ore. Seattle, Wash, 
New York City 


SIMONDS MFG. CO., Ltd. SIMONDS SAW CO. 
New Orleans, La. San Francisco, Cal, 


OHIO TOOL CO. 


FACTORIES: 


COL UMBUS, 
Ohio 


AUBURN, 
New York 


Chicago, Ill. 








Manufacturers of High-Grade Mechanics’ Tools 


NOTE—We Employ no Convict Labor 








Ghe 
Karma of Labor 


AND OTHER VERSES 


By FRank K. FOSTER 


Pp. 250, CLorn, $1.00; Paper, SOc, PusLisHeD sy THE AUTHOR 
116 ELIOTT STREET, BOSTON, 


“The author has caugh t the atmosphere of the labor 
world, The underside of the everyday Life of the shops and 
Streets is vividly portrayed.”"—Boston Daily Post. 





Established 1885 
The= Only Strictly UNION SHOP in the Trade 


Bao 


Solidarity 
Watch Case Company 


Manufacturers of 


Fine Gold Watch Cases 


242, 244, 246 Chestnut St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
New York Office, No. 3 Maiden Lane 
PP 4 


When purchasing a Watch see that our name is 
stamped in the case, and if it’s a SOLIDARITY, 
it’s above the standard 








Our Advertising Novelties 


Are being used with good results by many up-to-date 
labor organizations. 

They pay. Try them, 

We have many different kinds—good ones, too. 
Drop us a line for samples and Information. 


The Whitehead & Hoag Co., Newark, N. J. 





UNION EMBLEMS 





428 1167 395 


Emblems for every union and society. We have 
them or can make them for you. They are union 
made and we will stamp them with the Jewelers’ 
Union Label on request. 

Write us for terms. We want an agent in every lodge. 


JUDSON EMBLEM CO., Dept. L 
126 State Street Chicago, Il, 
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More than 700 Pages 


of INDUSTRIAL ARTICLES 
y and ILLUSTRATIONS for $1.50 


The LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN’S MAGAZINE contains 
192 pages each month, more than 60 pages of which 














Y. are devoted to the ‘‘ Discussion of Current Topics,”’ 
and these topics always interest union workingmen 
» is Attacks by the enemies of trade-unionism are fearlessly 


met and answered in a vigorous and argumentative man- 
ner. A Spade is called a Spade, and the truth is told. 
The purpose is to hew to the line, let the chips fall where 
they may. 

The Locomotive FiREMEN’s MaGazine is divided 
into three Departments: 80 pages being devoted to Rail- 
way Technics every month; 60 pages or more each issue 
are devoted to current Industrial and Economic Questions, 
and the remainder of the 192 pages in each month’s issue 
is devoted to miscellaneous matter of interest, and adver- 
tisements. The book is profusely illustrated, cartoons of 
industrial subjects being given special prominence. 





Jd. 














§$ 
Subscription price, $1.50 per year, payable in advance. Sample 
. copy for the asking 
Good Money Paid to Active Agents 
nion 
lers’ ADDRESS 
¥ W. S. CARTER, Editor and Manager 


Commercial Club Building 
, 1, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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ROASTED BY 


Union Labor 


Yj UY Ly 
y _ 


LS 





Drink Vales peat Coffee 





Ww. F. McLAUGHLIN @ COMPANY, CHICAGO 


{AT THE} 


Union Mills 


COEFEE 











Johnson 
Foundry and Machine 
Works 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Scranton 


Fire Brick Company 


SCRANTON, PA. 











Teledhone, Seneca 317 


D. L. HAMILL 


Manufacturers and 
Jobbers of 


PLUMBERS’ SUPPLIES 


60 to 62 Delaware Avenue 
97 to 109 West Eagle Street 
Opposite City Hall 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Cincinnati Artificial Limb Co. 


Wa. L. Ricuen, Proprietor and Inventor 
Artificial 
Limbs 


S. E. Corner Fifth and Plum Sts. 
CINCINNATI, O. 





U. S. Government Manufacturer :: Satisfaction Guaranteed 














VER STEEL HAND SAWS 


fer 


‘§ They are fast cutters and will do 25¢ more work 
without filing than other saws. Ask your deale I 


for them. 








Note.—To any mechanic who will cut out this ad. 
and send to us we will send one of our heavy duck 
jnail aprons free of charge 





E. C. ATKINS & CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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A UNION MAN 
WANTED 


In every union of National and International 
Unions affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and in every Local and Federal 
Union, we want a member to secure subscrip- 
tions for : : rf @2ees 


The American 
Federationist 


WE WILL PAY YOU 


for your time and trouble in liberal cash 
commissions. Write for particulars to Editor 

















American Federationist 
423-5 G Street, N. W. ¥® Washington, D. C. 
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THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
1902 





1876 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 

NOS. 97-103 CEDAR ST. 
NEW YORK 





It is always prudent to insure 
BONDS| wtzanola company and one 
whose financial condition is 

OF SURETYSHIP beyond question. This Com- 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT pany began business in 1876. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY | jts assets, Dec. 34, 1902, were 
STEAM BOILER $5,498,694.55. It is always weil 
PLATE GLASS to scrutinize the names of 
BURGLARY Directors. The list given below 
FLY WHEEL indicates that men of national 
BONDED LIST reputation in finance and com- 
merce are serving on our 
Board. For information about any specialty apply to 
our Principal Office or to any Agency. 

DIRECTORS: Wm. P. Dixon, Alfred M. Hoyt, A. B. 

Hull, Geo. E. Ide, W. G. Low, J. G. McCullough, Wm. 

J. Matheson, Alexander E. Orr, Henry E. Pierrepont, 

Geo. F. Seward, Anton A. Raven, John L. Riker, W. 

Emlen Roosevelt, Geo. G. Williams. 


GEO. F. SEWARD, Pres. HENRY CROSSLEY, Ist Asst. Secy. 
ROBT. J. HILLAS, Secy-Treas. FRANK E. LAW, 2d Asst. Secy. 
EDWARD C. LUNT, 3d Asst. Secy. 


AGENCIES IN ALL CONSIDERABLE TOWNS 























Oxford Flakes 


Delicate 
Delicious 
Digestive 


PREMIUM LIST AND BOOKLET IN EACH PACKAGE 


OXFORD PURE FOOD C0., Ltd. 


DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 


MILLS AT OXFORD, OAKLAND COUNTY, MICH. 




















H. J. TILLOTSON, M. D., 


The Master Specialist of Chicago, who 


Cures Varicocele. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Copvnianreo. 


Varicocele 
Hydrocele 


Cured to Stay Cured in 5 Days. No Cutting or 
Pain. Guaranteed Cure or Money Refunded. 


VARICOCELE Under my treatment this insidious disease 
rapidly disappears. Pain ceases almost in- 
stantly. The stagnant blood is driven from the dilated veins and all 
soreness and swelling subsides. Every indication of varicocele van- 
ishes, and in its stead comes the pleasure of perfect health. Many 
ailments are reflex, originating from other diseases. For 'nstance, 
innumerable blood and nervous diseases result from poisonous taints 
in the system. Varicocele, if neglected, will undermine the physical 
strength and depress the mental faculties, derange the nervous system, 
and ultimately produce complicated results. In treating diseases of 
men | always cure the effect as well as the cause. My method of treat- 
ment is safe and permanent. 





H is what you want. I give a Legal 
Certainty of Cure Guarantee to cure you or refund your 
money. What! have done for others | can do for you. | Can Cure 
You at Home. 


Write me your condition fully and you will receive in_plain 


Correspondence Confidentia * envelope a scientific and honest opinion of your case, Free 


of charge. My home treatment is successful. My books and lectures mailed free upon application. 


H. J. TILLOTSON, M. D., 228 Tillotson Building, 84 Dearborn St., Chicago 








Wey we. 


Pe as Bae 
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FLEISCHMANN’S 
cowpnesseo YEAST 
HAS NO EQUAL. 
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SNATIONA (CASHPREGISTERS 
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Money Makers for Retail Merchants. 

“« My receipts have increased from $30.00 
to $50.00 per day since the register was put 
in,” says T. C. Brolliar, of Fort Collins, Colo. 


$500.00 Earned in Less Than a Year. 


Send for circular “It Pays for Itself,” 
which shows by convincing facts and fig- 
ures that a National will earn more than 
$560.00 in a year... - 


Over Four Times as Many Union Men 
are employed in our factory as in all other 
cash register factories combined. 


National Cash Register Co. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 











ROEBLING 


Construction Co. 








THE ROEBLING SYSTEM 


Represents the highest development in Fire- 
Proof Construction. The various types of 
floors, partitions, etc., have been evolved by 
careful study, practical experience, and many 
fire and water tests. 

The uniform excellence of the work furnished 
under contract, and its high efficiency in all 
cases where fires have occurred in actual build- 
ings, have thoroughly established the supe- 
riority of the Roebling System. It is now the 
standard construction. 

Main Office, 121 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 





Agencies. 
Boston, Mass., 101 Tremont Street 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1018 Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
Buffalo, N. Y.,96 Erie County Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburg, Pa., 3218 Smallman Street 
Cleveland, Ohio, 88 Superior Street 
Chicago, Ills., 171 Lake Street 
St. Louis, Mo., 507 Missouri Trust Bldg. 
San Francisco, ¢ al., 25 Fremont Street 
Seattle, Washington, 817 Second Avenue 











“Standard” 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED BATHS 
AND PLUMBING GOODS 

















make it possible for every home to have a dainty 
modern bath room at a moderate cost. 
They combine the purity and cleanliness of 
china with the strength and durability of iron. 
Our beautiful book “Modern Bath Rooms,” 
containing much information to home builders, sent 
free on application. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Company, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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WHO IS YOUR 
BEST FRIEND? 


He who gives you dry husks of advice, or he 
who works with might and main to help you 
along? *& eH OHH 
As with men, so with newspapers. Some are 
mere talkers. Others DO THINGS, 
and chief of this class is 


Che NEW YORK 
AMERICAN 


Free from the musty traditions of journalism, 
the American is, nevertheless, truly conserva- 














tive. It is the unsparing foe of criminal Trusts 
and of all other forces that stand like ravenous 
beasts in the path of happiness and progress. 








THE AMERICAN 


Is Full of Ideas as well as of Information 


Therefore do workers and thinkers read it, 
write to it, and advertise init w sw wt vt 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


as WARNING TO ADVERTISERS! 
eS 


Protect yourselves from being defrauded. 


READ THE FOLLOW ING 


Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


At Soranton, Pa., on December 14, I90l, 


In reference to 
DECEPTIVE PUBLICATIONS. 


A number of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American Federation 
of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the interests of our 
fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. During the year we 
have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertisements are received is 
our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ; and we have also endeavored to influence 
a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction indicated. In this 
particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to report to you. How- 
ever, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be helpful in eliminating 
this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations : 

First —That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
oe claiming that such book or any other publicetion is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Second—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

Third—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

Fourth—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in the 
courts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories or ine publications in which the name of 
the American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Fifth — That it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is the official monthly maga- 
zine of the American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements are received. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 





Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organ- 
ized labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have 
victimized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful 
fashion, and your committee heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive 
Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree with the suggestions offered 
as a remedy and recommend their adoption. Asan additional means to this end 
we would recommend that there be published in a conspicuous place in each 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the effect that ‘he American 
ony of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any souvenir publication of 
any kind. 

Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
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1SSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 


UNITED ose ca 











Union men will be interested 
to know that ours is the only 
store in New England that sells 
exclusively Union-Made Cloth- 
ing for Men. 

Everything that Men and Boys Wear 


Designers and Makers of “Superior” 
Ready-to-wear Union-Made Clothing 
Washington and Brattle Streets 
BOSTON 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 
OF OFFICIAL ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 





A A i 
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, ( 
4 > 
i Base Ball Golf } 
4 

4 F ° > 
leld Hockey |} 
Foot Ball we A 
Official Athletic } 
Lawn Tennis Implements 
4 > 
Spalding’s Catalogue of all Athletic Sports Mailed Free to any Address 
1444444444444 AAA ALAAAALA lett tet ttl tthe tle. 
‘ 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 4 
a 
} New York Chicago Denver Buffalo Baltimore , 
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THE 


Edison Phonograph 


makes it possible to have music in every home. 
It is made in nine styles, from $10.00 to 
$100.00. The Standard and the Home are the 
popular Phonographs. 

Dealers wifl furnish catalogues and full 
information about this great amusement maker. 
j Edison Records enable you to have all the latest 
music as fast as it appears. enemas 

All Genuine Edison Phonographs and 
Records bear the signature of Thomas A. 
Edison. Ask for these and take no others. 


If you cannot get catalogues, write to 


National’ Phonograph Company 


Orange, New Jersey 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
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LONDON, ENG. 


Pittsburg Stocks 
and Bonds 


Pittsburg is the center of America’s 
industrial supremacy. 

There are no better securities in the 
United States than the Stocks and 
Bonds of ‘‘Pittsburg District” Indus- 
trial and Public Utility Companies. 

We specialize in these, and have 
complete tables of earnings of prop- 
erties. We represent as direct sell- 
ing agents fourteen Pittsburg Banks. 


The Pittsburg Securities 


and Guarantee Co. 


222-224 Fourth Avenue 
Opposite New Stock Exchange 
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“NEW STANDARD” 
Electric Elevators 


Are the Best Because they are 


SELF-CONTAINED 
SELF-OILING 


THE FLANGES are FORGED 
not keyed on. 


Controls are Full Electric 
No Chains, Shipper Rope, or 
Mechanical Devices 


AUTOMATICALLY CONTROLLED 
ELEVATORS AND FAST DUMBWAITERS 
ARE SPECIALTIES 


Descriptive Bulletins issued mptedly 
Send your name and address for our 
Mailing List. 
MARINE ENGINE AND MACHINE CO. 
1123 Broadway, New York. 


Tel. 2470 Mad. Sq. Works: Harrison, N. J. 
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$250 SHOE 
FOR MEN WHO WORK 
IS THE SHOE 


BECAUSE ITIS 
UNION MADE AND 
UNION ADVERTISED 
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Rainbow Packing 


Makes STEAM, FLANGE and HOT 
WATER JOINTS Instantly : : : 





Thousands of 
} Imitators 


No Equal 
@ WILL HOLD 
j HIGHEST 
PRESSURE 
Don’t have to use 
wire and cloth 
to hold 


RAINBOW, 
Can’t blow it out 





The Color of Rainbow Packing is Red 


NOTICE OUR TRADE-MARK 
The word “RAINBOW” in a diamond in three rows of 
diamonds in black, extending throughout 
the entire length of each and 
every roll of 


RAINBOW PACKING 
PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


PEERLESS RUBBER MFG. CO. 


16 Warren Street, NEW YORK 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 





ESTABLISHED 
1363 





Chas. A. 
Schieren & Co. 
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NEW YORK, 45-51 Ferry Street. 
CHICAGO, 34 FPrankiin Street. 
BOSTON, 156 Lincoin Sti cet. 
PHILADELPHIA, 226 North Third Street. 
PITTSBURG, 240 Third Avenue. 
DENVER, 1315 Sixteenth Street. 
BROOKLYN, N 


.Y. ‘ 
HAMBURG, GERMANY, Pickhuben 4. 
OAK LEATHER TANNERIES, Bristol, Tenn. 




















Rubber Belting. 


“1346 Para” is our finest 
grade. It indicates quality in 
a> material of every description, 
and goods bearing this brand 
can be depended upon to give 
the extreme of service both as to strength and 
durability. Manufacturers of all kinds of me- 
chanical rubber goods. } 


RUBBER HOSE. 

We make Rubber Hose for any and all pur 
poses, including Air Brake, Air Drill, Brewers, 
Car Heating, Fire Engine, Engine and Tender, 
Garden, Steam, Suction, Water Hose, e'c. 


JX Full Line of Mechanical Rubber Goods. 





WS I84e PARA F 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


New York Belting and Packing Co. 


Limited. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., 724 Chestwut St. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 150 Lake St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 509-511 Market St. 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 411 N. Third St. BALTIMORE, MD., 41 S. Liberty St. 

BOSTON, MASS., 24 Summer St. 


New YORK, 25 Park Place. 





Pittsburgh White Mletal Go. 


1739 LIBERTY AVE., PITTSBURGH. 
160 LEROY ST., - NEW YORK, l 
BABBITT AND ANTI-FRICTION METALS. 


ELECTROTYPE, STEREOTYPE, 
LINOTYPE. 





BEST METALS KNOWN 


PRICES CONSISTENT WITH QUALITY AND 
~ + ee MARKET 
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Correct Dress for Fall @ Winter 


Every garment made strictly to customer’s measure, and guaranteed as to quality, style, fit, and workmanship. We 
employ 1800 Union Tailors, and are indisputably 


THE LARGEST UNION TAILORING HOUSE IN THE WORLD 


Union Label on Every Garment Money Saved on Every Order 
We show nearly a million-dollar stock of stylish and beautiful patterns in suitings and overcoatings, and invariably 
save our customers from $5.00 to $15.00 on suit or overcoat, Made Strictly to Measure, at prices ranging 
from $1 5.00 up. Tailoring for men—tailoring for boys—ladies’ man-tailored skirts. Uniforms of every character 
and description. Send for Booklet, Samples, and self-measurement blank, or call on Royal dealer nearest you. 


Ghe Royal Tailors, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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LIDGERWOOD 


HOISTING 
ENGINES 


Are built to guage on the Duplicate Part System 
Quick Delivery Assured 


Over 21,000 in Use 


CABLEWAYS 


HOISTING and CONVEYING DEVICES 
Steam and Electric Noists 



















SEND FOR LATEST CATALOGUE 


:_) Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 


96 LIBERTY ST. a NEW YORK 








MEIGS H. WHAPLES, President JOHN P. WHEELER, Treasurer 
HENRY S. ROBINSON, Secretary HOSMER P. REDFIELD, Asst. Treasurer 


Connecticut 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company 


CORNER MAIN AND PEARL STREETS 


HARTFOR D, CONNECTICUT 


Capital, $300,000 Surplus, $200,000 


BANKING BUSINESS 
Conducts a General Banking Business. Accounts opened and Deposits received subject to check at 
sight. Accounts solicited. Also 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
The most capacious and impregnable in the city. 1,000 safe boxes for rent at from $10 to $100 per 
annum, according to size 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 
Is authorized by its charter to act as Trustee for individuals and corporations, Executor or Adminis- 
trator of Estates, Guardian of Minors, Etc. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIS1 


A. F. OF L. CONVENTIONS. 


[Compiled from data at American Federation of Labor Headquarters.]| 


of the American Federation of Labor as- 
sembles at historic Fanueii Hall in Boston, 
representing a greater and more varied membership 
than ever before in the history of the organization. 

A brief review of the work accomplished by the 22 
preceding conventions will have its interest for those 
who assemble this year. In the history of these 
gatherings can be traced the gradual upbuilding of 
the many important departments of industrial 
activity which now characterize the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Did space permit, the record might be extended 
indefinitely to show the good results accomplished 
in the past and the wise preparations made for the 
future. The barest outline proves that the 1ec:rd 
has been one of steady progress and achievement. 
The concise statement of the main objects of the 
organization herewith quoted has been faithfully 
kept in mind by those to whom the destinies of the 
trade union movement have been intrusted. 

‘“‘The encouragement and formation of local 
unions, 

‘* The closer federation of such societies, through 
central trade and labor unions in every city, with 
the further combination of these bodies into state, 
territorial and provincial organizations. 

‘* The securing of legislation in the interest of the 
working masses. 

‘* The establishment of national and international 
trade unions, based upon a strict recognition of the 
autonomy of each trade, and the promotion and 
advancemeut of such bodies. 

‘The aiding and encouragement of the labor 
press of America.”’ 

I.—Pittsburg, Pa., November 15, 1881. 

One hundred and seven delegates, representing 
over a quarter of a million of workers, met and did 
not adjourn until they had established the ‘‘Fed- 
eration'’of Organized Trades and Labor Unions of 
the United States and Canada.’’ A national legisla- 
tive committee was appointed which presented sev- 
eral measures to Congress, an important one—a 
national bureau of labor statistics—being finally 
secured in 1883. 

It,.—Cleveland, Ohio, November 21, 1882. 

At this convention a manifesto was issued guar- 
anteeing the industrial autonomy of each union. 
While deprecating antagonism to other labor or- 
ganizations, it made the following declaration: 
‘The Federation makes the qualities of a man as 
a worker the only test of fitness, and sets up no 
political or religious test of membership.”’ 


TT’: year the twenty-third annual convention 


ItI.—New York City, August 21, 1883. 

Here arbitration was favored instead of strikes, 
and the legislative committee instructed to prepare 
a bill for Congress creating a national department 
of labor. Steps were also taken to confer with the 
Knights of Labor with a view to secure thorough 
unification and consolidation. Correspondence was 
opened to this effect, but the proposition was re- 
jected. 

1V.—Chicago, October 7, 1884. 

Steps were taken to initiate an active propaganda 
for the eight-hour system, and May ist, 1886, fixed 
for its general inauguration. The turbulent scenes 
of the first week of that month in Chicago, and 
the terrible consequences of the memorable and 
fatal meeting in the Haymarket Square, created a 
violent reaction in the public mind. A number of 
unions, however, were successful. 


V —Washington, D. C., December 8, 1885. 


Besides preparing for the eight-hour struggle, 
important action was taken to check possible 
abuses of the boycott when levied upon trivial pre- 
texts. 

VI.—Columbus, Ohio, December 8, 1886. 


At this convention a more perfect plan of organ- 
ization was adopted, and the name AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR chosen. 

A constitution was adopted and the main objects 
of the organization stated, as quoted in the intro- 
duction to this article. 


VII.—Baltimore, December 13, 1887. 

This was the first convention of the American 
Federation of Labor under the present title. In it 
were represented 2,421 unions or branches, and a 
total membership of 600,340 members in good 
standing as against 316,469 of the year previous, 
thus vindicating the wisdom of the change at the 
preceding convention. 

VIII.—St. Louis, December 11, 1888. 

This convention is memorable for the unanimity 
and enthusiasm with which the representatives 
fixed the date for the general inauguration of the 
eight-hour workday for May 1, 1890. To secure 
more efficient agitation, it was resolved to call simul- 
taneous mass meetings all over the country on four 
great national holidays: Washington’s Birthday, 
February 22, 1889; Independence Day, July 4, 
1889; Labor Day, 1889, and Washington’s Birth- 
day, 1890. As illustrative of the interest taken 
in this action by the toilers, note the fact that the 
first series of these meetings embraced 240 cities 
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Old Colony Trust Company 


Ames Building, Cor. Court and Washington Streets, BOSTON 
Branch Office, 52 Temple Place, BOSTON 


Capital, $1,500,000 Surplus, $5,000,000 


Transacts a General Banking and Trust Company Business 





Interest allowed on daily balances of $500 and over subject to check. Deposits may 
be made and checks drawn by any depositor at either office of the company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


BOXES RENTED AT FROM $10 TO $100 PER ANNUM AT EITHER OFFICE 


DIRECTORS 
T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, JR., Chairman 
Gorpon ABBOTT Cuarces E. CortrinG Georce P. GarRDNER Henry R. Reep 
Oviver AMES Puitip Dexter Henry S. Howe NATHANIEL THAYER 
Cc. W. AMORY Esen S. Draper Water HUNNEWELL Cuas. S. TUCKERMAN 
Samuet Carr GeorGe F. FaByan Georce v. L. Mever Lucius TuTTLe 
B. P. CHENEY Freperick P. Fisn Laurence Minot Stepuen M. Weip 
T. JerrerSON COOLIDGE REGINALD FosTer Ricwarp OLNEY Henry C, Weston 
OFFICERS 
GORDON ABBOTT, President 
C. S. Tuckerman, Vice-President and Treasurer GeorGce P. Garpner, Vice-President 
Francis R. Hart, Vice-President James A. Parker, Vice-President 
E. A. Puipren, Secretary and Assistant Treasurer F. G. Poustanp, Assistant Treasurer 
Joseru G. Stearns, Assistant Secretary E. Ecmer Foye, Assistant Secretary 
Jutius R. Waxkeriecpo, Trust Officer F. M. Lamson, Assistant Secretary 





United States Finishing Co. 


FINISHERS OF 


COTTON PIECE GOODS 


320 Broadway WwW NEW YORK 














WORKS AT 
Norwich, Conn. Passaic, N. J. Pawtucket, R. I. 
OWNERS OF 
The Sterling Dyeing and Finishing Company’s Fast Black Plant, : : Sterling, Conn. 


Silver Spring Company, Late Silver Spring Bleaching and Dyeing Company : Providence, R. I. 
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and towns; thesecond, July 4, 1889, 311; the third, 
September 2, 1889, 420; the fourth, February 22, 
1890, 526. The Labor Day of the European work- 
ingmen was adopted at the suggestion of this 
convention. 

1X.—Boston, December 10, 1889. 

Among the important measures adopted was the 
invitation to the labor organizations of the world 
to attend an international labor congress at Chicago 
during the World’s Fair; resolutions of thanks to 
European workingmen for their cordial indorse- 
ment of the proposed inauguration of the eight- 
hour workday; indorsement of the Australian sys- 
tem of ballot reform, and the employers’ liability 
law. 

The Executive Council was empowered to select 
such trade as it might deem best for the concen- 
tration of effort to secure the adoption of the eight- 
hour workday on May 1, 1890. The United Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America was so 
selected, and as a result the movement was success- 
ful in 137 cities and benefited 46,197 workmen of 
that trade. Many others secured like benefit from 
the impetus thus given. 

At this convention a resolution looking to the 
formation of a political labor party was voted upon 
adversely. 

X.—Detroit, December 8, 1890. 


One hundred and three delegates were present, 
representing 83 organizations. The national trade 
unions reported having established 913 branches 
in the year; these also reported 1,163 strikes, of 
which number 989 were successful, 76 lost, and 98 
compromised, All unions except one reported an 
increase of wages from seven to twenty-five per cent. 
The action of the Executive Council in selecting 
the miners as the next trade to move toward eight 
hours was indorsed. 

The most important action of the convention was 
that of again defining the attitude of the American 
Federation of Labor toward political parties seek- 
ing affiliation. A charter had been refused to the 
Central Labor Federation of New York City upon 
the ground that among the list of locals attached 
to that body was the name of the American Section 
of the Socialist Labor Party. After protracted de- 
bate, said action of the American Federation of 
Labor was indorsed by a large majority. The con- 
vention also declined to seat a delegate representing 
this party. 

In taking this step it was clearly understood that 
the character of the party did not enter into the 
question any more than if it had been prohibition, 
farmers’ alliance, or a mixed local assembly, 
Knights of Labor, all of whom make similar claims 
of seeking solely the economic welfare of the toiler. 
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It was a reaffirmation of the traditional policy, 
since organization, to restrict the united efforts 
solely to industrial ends without doing aught to 
awaken either political or religious dissensions 
among the diversified membership. 


XI.—Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 14, 1891. 


This was the first time in the history of the gen- 
eral labor movement that its convention was held 
in the South. The influences were vastly beneficial 
to organization in that section of the country. 

At this convention it was resolved to test the con- 
stitutionality of the conspiracy laws and the rights 
of the courts to issue writs of injunction against 
wage-workers charged with no offense against the 
law, but engaged in a contest with their employers. 

An investigation of the ‘‘ sweating ’’ system and 
the abolition of this social crime was demanded at 
the hands of Congress. Renewed pledges to attain 
the eight-hour workday were made and action 
taken for its enforcement. Protest against convict 
labor coming in competition with free labor were 
entered. 

Selection of organizer for working women was 
authorized. The abolition of child labor was de- 
manded as well as other legislation in the interest 
of labor. Counter-propositions to those made by 
the Knights of Labor were adopted, clearly defin- 
ing the trade union position, which, if accepted, 
would prevent disputes between the two organiza- 
tions. 

XII.—Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 12, 1892. 

Held in Independence Hall. This was the first 
time a labor convention was permitted to hold a 
convention in this historic hall. 

The convention strongly condemned the action 
of national and state authorities in utilizing the 
military in labor disputes, as demonstrated in 
Homestead, Buffalo, and Coeur d'Alene. It declared 
that the powers designed to rest with the people, 
as expressed in the Constitution, for the protection 
of life, liberty, and property had been diverted from 
the purposes of their authors and usurped by cor- 
porations. 

It demanded the creation of a board of commis- 
sioners to be elected by the people, the commis- 
sioners, in conjunction with the state governors, 
to have sole power to call out the militia. 

It further declared against the Pinkertons and 
for the enactment of laws prohibiting non-resi- 
dents from serving as peace officers in any com- 
munity. 

It also recommended that if these propositions 
were not enacted into law, unionists should not 
enter the National Guard. 

Steps were taken to more closely unite the or- 
ganized labor movements of the world. The Farm 
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OSCAR SCHMIDT, ar. 


MANUFACTURER OF 






| “grede MANDOLINS 


THE MANDOLIN-HARP, 
2 GUITAR-ZITHER, 






PIANO-HARP, 
GUITAROPHONE, 


And Other Musical 
Novelties. 





Superior Workmanship, Tone and Touch Secured Preference of Our Instruments Over All Others 
Here and Abroad. 





Office and Factery, 87-iOi Ferry Street, 





BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES JERSEY CITY, N. A. 


OF THE COUNTRY, 
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The Housekeeper 


knows the comfort of having on hand a supply of 


BORDEN’S 
EAGLE 


BRAND CONDENSED 


MILK 


It can be used so agreeably for cooking, in coffee, tea and chocolate. Lay 
in a supply for all kinds of expeditions. Avoid unknown brands, 














BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY, New York 
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Laborers’ Union was represented in the American 
Federation of Labor convention for the first time. 


XIII.—Chicago, Dec. 11, 1893. 


This convention met at a time of great industrial 
depression, but its delegates represented a larger 
membership than at any previous session. A ‘‘Po- 
litical Program” was referred to affiliated organi- 
zations for a referendum vote. 

The convention authorized the establishment of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, a magazine to be 
known as the official publication of the American 
Federation of Labor, and to be devoted to the in- 
terests of labor as exemplified by that organization. 
The car coupler bill and the Chinese exclusion 
act had been secured. The Government ownership 
of telegraphs and telephones and the institution of 
postal savings banks were indorsed. 

Better food and quarters for seamen were urged. 
The abolition of the ‘“‘sweating system’’ and sub- 
cellars for bakers was demanded. The decisions of 
judges, inimical to labor, were denounced, and a 
Congressional investigation demanded. 

A delegation of ministers visited the conven- 
tion and assured it of their good will to further 
the movement. Large sums of money, previously 
loaned organizations engaged in disputes, were 
donated to them. 

XIV.—Denver, December 10, 1894, 

The most important question considered was the 
Socialist political program submitted at the pre- 
vious convention, by which it was proposed to 
commit the American Federation of Labor to state 
Socialism. The movement was defeated. 

Two delegates from the British Trade Union 
Congress, John Burns and David B. Holmes, were 
present and addressed the convention, extending 
fraternal greetings from the English workingmen. 
Subsequently they made a tour of the country un- 
der the auspices of the American Federation of 
Labor. It was voted to send two fraternal dele- 
gates, Samuel Gompers and P. J. Maguire, to the 
British Trade Union Congress the following year. 

It was reported that success had attended the 
effort to establish a national holiday, to be known 
as Labor Day, the act having been passed by Con- 
gress and approved June 28, 1894. 

The great railroad strike of the previous year 
was a topic of serious discussion. Resolutions were 
adopted expressing sympathy for the imprisoned 
leaders, and denouncing the manner of their im- 
prisonment upon contempt proceedings and with- 
out a jury trial. Action by Congress upon the mat- 
ter was demanded. 

A bill to appoint a national commission of indus- 
trial inquiry, then pending in Congress, was ap- 
proved. A declaration was made in favor of free 


land, on an occupancy and use title. Several bills 
to secure relief for seamen from unjust laws were 
approved and a committee selected to wait upon 
Congress and urge their adoption. Legal attempts 
at compulsory arbitration were denounced. 

Owing to the industrial depression which still 
continued, it was decided to defer action on the 
eight-hour day until the next convention. The 
American Federation of Labor headquarters were 
removed from New York City to Indianapolis, Ind. 

XV.—New York City, December 9, 1895. 

The Executive Council reported many disagree- 
ments settled and victories achieved during the 
year. 

The convention decided to renew the effort for 
the eight-hour day. But as industry was just recov- 
ering from a long-continued depression, no general 
movement was inaugurated. Compulsory arbitra- 
tion was denounced. Political action was again 
discussed and an adverse constitutional law 
adopted by an overwhelming vote. Frateral dele- 
gates E. J. Cowey and James Maudsley were pres- 
ent from the British Trade Union Congress. 

The demand for the initiative and referendum 
was reaffirmed. Legislative committee reported 
passage of seamen’s bill by Congress. An interest- 
ing report was given by the American delegates to 
the British Trade Union Congress held in Septem- 
ber of the same year. 

XVI.—Cincinnati, December 21, 1896. 

There were 117 delegates present, representing a 
larger membership than at any previous time in 
the history of the American Federation of Labor. 

May 1, 1898, was fixed for the inauguration of an 
eight-hour day, and to secure general agitation it 
was decided to hold mass meetings on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, Decoration Day, Independence 
Day, and Thanksgiving Day. 

Amendments to the eight-hour and other labor 
laws were discussed and a standing legislative 
committee directed to attend the next session of 
Congress and urge their passage. 

Fraternal delegates, Samuel Woods and John 
Mallinson, were present from the British Trades 
Union Congress. 

A resolution of sympathy for the Cubans in their 
struggle for liberty was adopted. The use of official 
position by officers of labor organizations for polit- 
ical purposes was declared against. 

Settlement of many important trade difficulties 
was reported. Headquarters were removed to 
Washington, D. C. 

XVII. —Nashville, Tenn., December 13, 1897. 

Convention held in State Capitol. Declaration 
made favoring political activity of workers irre- 
spective of party and for the interests of labor. 
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Amendment to the Constitution demanded em- 
powering Congress to restrict hours of labor of 
women and children to eight per day. Convict 
labor was declared against. Fraternal delegates 
Edward Harford and J. Havelock Wilson present 
from the British Trades Union Congress. 


XVIII.—Kansas City, Mo., December 12, 1898. 


One hundred and thirty-five delegates were seated, 
representing 47 national or international organiza- 
tions, 3 state branches, 18 central bodies and 41 local 
unions. The convention emphasized the trade union 
movement as the legitimate channel through which 
wage labor seeks present amelioration and future 
emancipation; favored the independent use of the 
ballot regardless of party; advocated the discussion 
of economic and political questions and asserted that 
it is not within the province of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to designate to which political 
party a member shall belong, or for which he shall 
vote. Imperialism and expansion were protested 
against; also competition of convict with free 
labor. 

Two delegates, Messrs. William Inskip and Wil- 
liam Thorne, from the British Trade Union Con- 
gress, were present and addressed the convention. 
The number of members on the Executive Council 
was increased to nine. 

X1X.—Detroit, December 11, 1899. 

There were present 189 delegates. The gain in 
membership for the year was reported as 144,282; 
425 strikes won, 39 compromised, 89 pending, and 
48 lost. Trade unionists were urged to carefully 
study the development of trusts and monopolies. 
Imperialism and expansion were protested against. 
Messrs. James Haslam and Alex. Wilkie, fraternal 
delegates from the British Trades Union Congress, 
and David A. Carey, fraternal delegate from the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, were present, 
and addressed the convention. 

XX.—Louisville, Ky., December 6, 1900, 

There were 221 delegates in attendance. The 
gain in membership for the year was over 300,000, 

Compulsory arbitration was a matter of consider- 
able interest, covered at length in the report of the 
president. The convention placed itself on record 
as opposing arbitration by legal compulsion. 

Steps were taken to define the jurisdiction of 
the various trades by having each file its statement 
on that point during the coming year. 

The secretary’s statistical report on strikes, lock- 
outs and growth of organization furnished much 
valuable data. 

Labor legislation was fully considered. Measures 
were adopted to initiate the agitation for re-enact- 
ment of the Chinese Exclusion Law in 1902. The 
legislative committee was instructed to renew its 
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efforts to secure the passage by Congress of the 
Eight-hour, Anti-Injunction,and Prison Labor bills. 
Special attention was called to the legislation in 
relation to trusts and its effect on trade unions. 

Many resolutions were adopted looking to the 
extension and perfecting of organization during 
the ensuing year. 

Messrs. John Weir and Pete Curran, fraternal 
delegates from the British Trade Union Congress, 
and David A. Carey, fraternal delegate from the 
Trades and Labor Congress, were present and ad- 
dressed the convention. 


XXI.—Scranton, Pa., December 5, 1901. 

The twenty-first annual convention was called to 
order in St. Thomas College Hall, Scranton, Pa., 
December 5, 1901. There were 310 delegates pres- 
ent, representing 250 organizations. The gain in 
membership was 365,410. The per capita tax for 
national and international unions was increased 
from one-third to one-half cent, and locals from 
five to ten cents per member per month, the latter 
for the creation of a defense fund. Chinese exclu- 
sion demanded; means for better organization pro- 
vided; renewed efforts to abolish child labor in the 
South directed, and other important measures too 
numerous for reference here. Patrick Dolan and 
Henry Blackmore were elected fraternal delegates 
to Great Britain, and D. D. Driscoll to Canada. 


XXII.—New Orleans, La., November 13, 1902. 


The twenty second annual convention was called 
to order in Odd Fellows’ Hall, New Orleans, La., 
November 13, 1902. There were 312 delegates 
present, representing 228 organizations. One 
thousand and twenty-four charters were issued by 
the American Federation of Labor, and 4,513 by 
the affiliated national and international organiza- 
tions. The gain in membership was 283,827. 

Provisions for the distribution of the defense 
fund were adopted. Trade union autonomy was 
defined. 

More perfect Chinese exclusion legislation was 
demanded. 

The abolition of child labor in the South was 
demanded, and means for securing legislation to 
that end were indorsed, and many other important 
measures were considered and adopted by the con- 
vention. 

Messrs. E. Edwards and M. Arrandale, fraternal 
delegates from the British Trades Union Congress, 
and John H. Kennedy, from the Canadian Trades 
and Labor Congress, were present and made ad- 
dresses. Mayor Jones, of Toledo, and Mayor 
Schmitz, of San Francisco, addressed the conven- 
tion. Messrs. Max S. Hayes and Martin Lawler 
were elected fraternal delegates to Great Britain, 
and John Coleman to Canada. 
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REAL DIAMOND 








SMOKING @ and # CHEWING 

















4 
UNION-MADE 


FOR 


UNION MEN 
oa 


4% 5 cts, °4%* 10 cts. 


Sample sent for five cents in stamps. Picture 
of JOHN MITCHELL on Every Package. @ @ 





CENTRAL 
UNION 


OR CAEW. 


CUT PLUG. 


\ 
N 
* 
Y) 


This Cut represents a Five Cent Package, 
containing the BEST SMOKE ON EARTH for the 
moncy, end it is also a Good Chew. 





Loa , (Round or Souare), 
Shaving Tablet, 
lolet Shaving Cream, 
Williams’ shovins Soap (Barbers’), 6 Round 
Exquisite also for toilet. 


Cia Size) Willams’ Sharing Tete Or De che 


The only firm in the world a ah 
“ of SHAVING Soaps 
THe J. B. WILLIAMS co., ».. Glastonbury, ct. 


LONDON 


Stick, . 
> 
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Drink—<_» 


SCHLITZ 


THE BEER THAT 
MADE 
MILWAUKEE 
: FAMOUS : 
The main difference between good beer and bad 
beer is in the after effect. You notice that 
pure beer, Schlitz Beer, does not make you 
bilious. Pure beer is good for you; bad beer 


is unhealthful. You may be absolutely certain 
of its healthfulness 


When You Drink | 
SCHLITZ BEER 















Frank Jones 
= 6 Brewing 
Co. Limited 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


Ales 


= and = 


Stout 


On Draught and in 
Bottle 
















Try them against the 
Imported Article ::: 












IJ 


IFOT9S 


| 
d 
o 
” 


12IW 
2IY FOL 


7/7 


TOBACCO CO. 


DETROIT. MICH. 


mmon m-o—-5 





nor = z£o—_— =z 





CHEW 


GLOBE FINE CUT 


NERVE NAVY _PLUG. 





Barley-Malt Best Hops 
No Corn 


_ One reason 

for the super- 
iority of the 
Anheuser- 
Busch brews 
is, they con- 
tain no corn, 
an ingredient that cheapens the cost 
of brewing and injures the quality of 
the beer. The mark of purity— 


The “A” and the EAGLE iden- 
tifies the products of the 





Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass'n 
BUDWEISER —"King of Bottled Peers.” 


83,790,300 bottles sold in 1902 
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Labor’sChoice 
Whiskey 


ALL RYE! 
ALL UNION! 
ALL RIGHT! 





Each Bottle bears the A. F.of L. Label 
and nineteen other Trades 
Union Labels 


The Hamburger Co. 
CHICAGO. 

















‘Right Label 





The only UNION 


WHISKEY 


4 
on the Market bearing 
the A. F. of L. Label 
} 
, 





Bottled by Union Men 

Bottles Made by Union Men 
Cases Made by Union Men 
Everything Union Throughout 








The Furth Company 


a 252 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 





? Lee 





CHEWING AND SMOKING 


SEA LION 
TOBACCO 


2160 Kindel Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 


PHONE W. 1106. 





THOS , Moores 


POSSUM HOLLOW 


=> PURE RYE ox: 


WHISKEY 


Slivam litoe Moore Distilling (‘o 
MS Keesport- Pi 
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fits 
Grocers 
smile 


**The Smile that won’t come off’ 





‘More Quaker Oats” the Grocer said, 
“No other brand will do instead.” 
And o’er his kindly features spread, 


The smile that won’t come off 








UNIONISTS 
should use 


DR. PRICE’S 


TRYABITA 
FOOD 


not only because it is good 
but because it is 
UNION MADE 
None but skilled Union 
workmen employed, 
Look for UNION LABEL on 
every package. 


JOS. MIDDLEBY, Jr. 
Incorporated 







Bakers’ and 
Confectioners’ 
Supplies 






ACelery Wheat Flake 
Delicious and 
Appetizing. 


Jams, Jellies, Preserves, and Pie Filling 








Endorsed by physicians and dietic experts, BECAUSE 
it furnishes proper nourishment for invalids and 
children as well as for the well and strong. 


TRY !T—Accept no inferior substitute. 
Ask your grocer to get it for you. 


PRICE CEREAL FOOD COMPANY, 
Battie Creek, Mich. 





NEW ENGLAND 
PULVERIZING SUGAR WORKS 
















201 and 203 State Street B 0 S T 0 N 
98 and 100 Central Street 
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D WHEAT © 


“ pees — ° ° ° ©, completely nourish the en- 
oa Biscuit and Triscuit it ectrais an te 
eae the only naturally short, 
SHREDDED Wrear Biscuit porous foods made from wheat without theuseof fats, yeast or chemicals of anykind. 
Wi TH SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT is staple in every well-provisioned 
larder and is the reliance of the thoughtful housekeeper because it 
can be combined with fruits, preserves and vegetables, in making over 
250 varieties of all-course dishes. It stands conspicuously alone asa 

cereal for morning, noon and night. 

TRISCUIT, the appetizing wafer is so baked by electricity that all 
the rich, nutty flavor of the Whole Wheat is retained. There are 
many original ways of serving it in addition to its standard uses as 

bread, toast and as a successor to crackers. It makes delicious 

cheese toast and sandwiches, and when dipped in icing is trans- 
formed into healthful sugar wafer. 


Place Biscuit and Triscuit in warm oven to renew crispness. 


“I have been an invalid for three years; have tried the differ- 
ent breakfast foods, but find that Shredded Whole Wheat is the 


only food that I do not tire of and the only one which when used 
. constantly agrees with me.”’ Erne M. Seconp, Ripley,N.Y. 
. = —_— Shredded Whole Wheat Biscult and Triscuit 


are sold by all grocers. 


The Natural Food Company 
«Makers of Shredded Whole Wheat Products Niagara Falls, New York 








» Modern thought on the subject of 
food has found nothing better than 
wheat, which has been man’s princi- 
pal source of strength over thousands 
THOUSANDS OF of years. 
But latter-day science has found a 
UNION MEN AND WOMEN new and better way of preparing 
wheat. 
ALL OVER THE WORLD, WHO WHO WILL MAPL-FLAKE is this latest achieve- 
ment of science. It nourishes and 
ACCEPT NO OTHER. satisfies as no other food can. 

There Must be a Reason for it— Great, crisp flakes of wheat, 
TOILET AND BATH sean ag pure maple syrup, 
thoroughly cooked by steam, and 
Un ion Made toasted to a delicious brown. Ready 
to eat from the package. Delicious 

with cream or fruit juices. 











IS USED BY 








If your dealer doesn’t 
handle it, send us his 
name, and we will 
send you a free sam- 


ASK ANY GROCER 15c APACKAGE 
ple 8 st st wt yt HYGIENIC FOOD COMPANY, 





The Puck Mfg. Co. esis — 
Des Moines, lowa 
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BARTHOLOMAY 
ROCHESTER 
LAGER 


we 


WM. ALBRECHT, 


SOLE AGENT, 


BOSTON. 





FERGUSON BROS. 


LEADING BAKERS 
OF NEW ENGLAND 











BOSTON, - - MASS. 





Compliments of 


JACOB WIRTH, 
RHINE WINE GROWER AND IMPORTER, 


DEALER IN AND BOTTLER OF 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC BEERS. 


33 TO 37 ELIOT STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BRANCHES: Providence, R. |., and Kreuznach, 





near the Rhine. 


STEINHARDT BROS. & CO. 


IMPORTERS, DISTILLERS AND 
BLEN DERS OF FINE WHISKIES 


NINTH AVENUE AND THIRTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK. 


LAFAYETTE CLUB (Kentucky) 
COLONIAL DISTILLERY CO. 








ROXBURY (Maryland Rye) 
HILLSIDE (Pennsylvania Rye) 











THE HELLMANN 
BREWING CO. 


WATERBURY, CONN. 











THE DB. L. ABBEY COMPANY 


A NEW 


Digestive Principle. 





The leading medical publications of the country have been 
giving much space of late toa new element for digesting 
starchy foods. From many articles we take a selection from 
the Medical Times, New York: 

“In these days of progress it is gratifying to know that 
cases of amylaceous (i. e., starchy) indigestion which have so 
frequently baffled us can now be treated with a reasonable 
hope of success. For years we have been looking for a dias- 
tase (digester of starch) more potent than that found in the 
malt extracts. It remained for Mr. Takamine, a Japanese 
chemist, to discover one of remarkable power. In this prod- 
uct, Taka-Diastase, we have whit the profession has so long de- 
sired, and it is therefore not remarkable that many of the 
best men in the profession have investigated it, and the 
conclusion uniformly reached is that in cases of inability to 
digest starches we have in this ferment a reliable treatment.’’ 

Most of our food is starch—all vegetables are largely 
starch—yet when the stomach refused to digest starch, 
medicine has hitherto been powerless. Pepsin has been the 
backbone of all treatment of indigestion—excellent for 
meat foods but valueless for starch. Sent on trial. 

Kaskola Tablets are the only form in which this won- 
derful remedy is offered to the general public. We believe 
them a perfect remedy for indigestion and dyspepsia; they 
combine the meritorious elements of old treatments with 
the new Japanese discovery. 

They are prepared solely by the P. L. Abbey Co., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., who will senda regular size half-a-dollar box 
to any reader of THe Feperationist, the agreement being 
that if the indigestion is benefited by their use, fifty cents 
shall be paid. If not, no charge will be made. 
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BLACK DIAMOND 
FILES and RASPS 


PERFECT ALWAYS. 


<> 


Twelve Medals awarded at 
ee ———@ 
International Expositions. 


— 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


G. & Hl. BARNETT CO., Phila., Pa. 
BLACK DIAMOND FILE WORKS. 















Hyde Water-lube 
SAFETY BOILER 


SAFE—No danger to workmen or premises 

DURABLE—Freedom from bother about 
repairs 

ECONOMICAL—More steam in proportion to 
fuel handled 


ACCESSIBLE—Any part can be reached for 
inspection or cleaning without getting 
smothered with soot and dust 








All these points appeal strongly to man in 
charge and are just as important to the owner 
of the plant. Boilers are built of good material 
by competent men. Used by Rolling Mills and 
Blast Furnaces throughout the United States 
and Canada. Made in all sizes from 100 H. P. 
to 250 H. P. 


Hyde Brothers & Co 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








BEWARE 
OF IMITATIONS 


Trade 


SHREDDED 
CODFISH 


, 1S PACKED IN 





Box 
with Red 
Band 


IS READY FOR THE 
TABLE 
IN 10 MINUTES 

















W. S. Nort, Pres. and Treas. W. H. Boyer, Secy. 


Union Special 
Sewing Machine 
Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ELASTIC STITCH SEWING 
MACHINES 


FOR ALL KINDS OF MANUFACTURING PURPOSES 


Ad 


Factory, Michigan, Franklin and Kinzie Sts. 
Office, 75 Kinzie St. 
CHICAGO 


General Eastern Office, 47 Leonard St., NEW YORK 


96 South St., Boston 228 Market St., PHILADELPHIA 
12 Church St., AMsterDam, N. Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS 
“UNION NEW YORK’ 


LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 1019 FRANKL-N 
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